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TEMPERANCE AND TEETOTAL SOCIETIES. 


Tre parable of the “‘ Tares among 
the Wheat” is exemplified in all the 
doings of good in this world. ‘ The 
great enemy ” insinuates himself into 
our best promises, as the proper ob- 
jects of his mischief. The better a pro- 
ject is, the more are we to look for 
evil obstructing it. Folly, delusion, 
and not unfrequently hypocrisy, take 
possession of the agents, and thus 
good intentions and bad intentions are 
mixed up together; vehement folly 
overpowers weak goodwill, and de- 
signing knavery deceives both, and 
works secretly and in a flattering 
disguise. Professors of universal 
philanthropy have acted cruelties in- 
credible, if shuddering experience had 
not seen them written in blood on the 
page of history. Professors of peace 
become the disturbers of the world ; 
the lovers of liberty, tyrants and 
enslavers of nations ; and, to descend 
to the insignificant, members of tem- 
perance societies, the most intempe- 
rate of men. We say, to descend to 
the insignificant, not because we think 
their doings are unimportant, but be- 
Cause their extravagant assumptions 
make them too ridiculous to attract 
much serious attention, and as yet 
they have little influence over general 
society. Nevertheless, they are work- 
ing in a mine by day and by night, 
and have among them, recognised and 
unrecognised, a mixture of workers, 
of evil intentions and of good inten- 
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tions. When, therefore, we compare 
some of their agents to ‘* tares among 
the wheat,” we are acknowledging that 
there is wheat—we are admitting that 
there is good seed, and the probability 
that it will not all be choked. 

We are not about to commit the 
folly of proving by argument that 
drunkenness is an evil of great magni- 
tude—that it is a sin; nor to deny 
that it is most praiseworthy, nay, a 
Christian duty, to suppress it. On 
the contrary, we think the good to be 
obtained by judicious efforts so great, 
that we grieve to see the foolish and 
the designing making themselves the 
prominent, or, where not prominent, 
the really moving agents. We have 
read many of their publications ; we 
have seen in them, often in subtle 
disguise, disaffection to the institu- 
tions of our country, disloyalty, and 
dissent. Where these are, we expect 
to find more hatred than love, and a 
lamentable lack of that charity which 
‘“‘thinketh no evil,” and is the ‘‘ bond 
of peace.” Under an affected philan- 
thropy, a universal pity, for all who 
are not like themselves, we see sweep- 
ing and severe condemnations—denun- 
ciations against all who dare to com- 
bat the most problematical of their 
opinions. We are sorry to say that 
there is the coarseness of a vulgar 
hatred in their very commiseration ; 
and we have no doubt they wonld— 
that is, the more virulent of them— 
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after putting down their weaker breth- 
ren, establish, if they could, in this our 
land; an Inquisition as detestable as 
any which religious bigotry has in- 
flicted upon mankind. Even now, 
they will not let man nor woman die 
quietly in their beds without a sitting 
in inquest, and branding the character 
of even the drinkers of ‘*so small a 
thing as small beer ” with the infamy 
of drunkards. Their weekly obituary 
shows no mercy ; nor are we without 
indication of what they would do if 
they had the power, notwithstanding 
all their philanthropy, with living 
transgressors. We have this moment 
hit upon the following passage in 
the British Temperance Advocate for 
August 1852 :—‘* The Grand-duke of 
Tuscany has enacted, that all young 
men leading an irregular life, or who 
have contracted habits of rioting and 
debauchery, shall be subjected to mili- 
tary discipline. Would that we had 
some such law for the English ‘fast !’” 
In the same number of the Advocate 
we find the inconsistent deprecation 
of punishment. ‘ Floggings, tread- 
mills, solitary cells, chains, hulks, 
penal colonies, and hangmen, are rude, 
cruel, and irrational methods of re- 
forming human hearts.” Here is 
commiseration for the vagabonds, the 
usual recipients of floggings, &c.; but 
who are the “fast” men? who are 
they to whom this cant word is ap- 
plied ?— Youthful members of our uni- 
versities, and of our fashionable clubs. 
These, indeed, are a class out of the 
pale of commiseration, irreclaimable 
reprobates, truly meriting “‘ floggings,” 
and other not less penetrating argu- 
ments of ‘‘ Tuscan military discipline.” 
Do we not recognise the incipient will 
that would set up an “ Inquisition,” 
issue commissions to our universities, 
and send their ‘ alguazils” into our 
colleges and clubhouses to hunt out 
and carry off to some auto-da-fé the 
“fast men,” every drinker of cham- 
pagne, and, for lack of other victims, 
the consumers of the thinnest pota- 
tions of diluted small-beer? But the 
damnatory obituary of this August 
number shows what parties would be 
most in request by the alguazils of 
the Temperance Inquisition. It is 
headed “‘ William M‘Vitie, a weaver, 
died last week at Carlisle, in conse- 
quence of drinking to excess—free 
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drink, given by the Tory canvassers.” 
We have not heard of any Tory can- 
vassers having been indicted for the 
murder, which we may be sure they 
would have been at Carlisle, had any 
been so guilty, and we hope we are 
not uncharitable in discrediting the 
account as a telling fabrication. To 
suppose it true, would be at least as 
uncharitable as to believe it to be 
false. 

The besetting sin of these tem- 
perance and teetotal societies is their 
utter deficiency of that greatest of the 
virtues, ‘‘ charity.” It is all devoured 
by their arrogance. They exclusively 
are the “salt of the earth.” There is 
neither religion nor morality in any 
other. As their proselytism is chiefly 
among the working classes (mis- 
named by mischievous politicians, the 
poor), the richer and less accessible 
are peculiar objects of their aversion. 
One would suppose that in. their 
water-drinking pilgrimages they had 
come upon the two celebrated foun- 
tains in Ardennes of love and of hate ; 
that, after drinking of the first, they 
had looked at their own images in the 
stream, and had drank freely of the 
other when they came back to the 
world of business, and looked round 
upon their neighbours. They would 
be as dominant as the Papacy, and, 
even less tolerant, would put a yoke 
upon every one’s neck too grievous to 
be borne. Their publications—and 
they are significant enough—fall short 
of their virulence of speech at public 
meetings, and their missionary influ- 
ences, and their secret workings. We 
have conversed with very many, and 
have found them steeped to the lips 
in the waters of bitterness. If you 
are not of them, you are against 
them. They would invade every 
home, nay, the very sanctity of reli- 
gion. Some even go so far as to 
assume, daringly, a miracle in them- 
selves; or, to speak most favourably, 
deteriorate the first miracle of our 
Lord at the marriage of Cana. A 
man once told us that Ais minister 
had invented a wine similar to that 
which our Lord made, when he com- 
manded the water to be made wine. 
As to sacramental wine—floundering 
efforts are made even among Jewish 
rabbis to prove that it was not real 
wine—one ‘expresses his willing- 
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ness” (not being able to deny that 
our blessed Lord did institute the 
sacramental wine) ‘to administer 
the Lord’s Supper to a stern tempe- 
rance man, who should ask it, in 
water.” A ‘stern temperance man” 
is one not to be denied anything. 

But these blasphemies are too dis- 
gusting. Rankness springs up under 
the cloven foot wherever it treads. 
Rampant pride sets up itself as a god 
of vengeance. Slight differences are 
not to be borne. Thus we read in 
the Progressionist, No. 14— 


“ The plain duty of teetotallers now is 
to be holding meetings, and lifting up the 
voice of warning and of persuasion; in 
this way thousands will be won, and pre- 
vented from becoming drunkards, who, in 
case of neglect, will be carried down the 
stream. We are the rather urgent, be- 
cause we believe men are waiting to be 
made teetotallers, literally groaning under 
landlord fetters, though they don’t break 
them!—crying, ‘ Come over and help us; 
the fields are white unto the harvest; 
send forth more labourers!’ Shall they 
cry in vain ! 

“We mark but one feature now ; it is 
a solemn one, and we touch it with fear. 
Divine Providence seems angry with the 
opponents of teetotalism; and that sect 
which, and which alone, in its united 
capacity, and in daring impious viola- 
tion of its own rules, put forth its power 
to destroy teetotalism, is writhing under 
the rod of displeasure. Its funds pilfered 
and squandered, many of its chapels de- 
serted, some of its heads drunken, and 
hundreds of preachers deserted, while the 
very man and men whom they thought 
and sought to crush and silence, are alive, 
sober, prosperous, and prevailing ! 


‘ Who shall contend with God, or who 
Shall harm whom He delights to bless ?’” 


We stop not to inquire who are the 
particular persons denounced, nor the 
landlords who impose fetters. The 
presumption of arrogating all bless- 
ings to themselves, and, by insinua- 
tion, the power of inflicting ven- 
geance, cannot be overlooked. And 
this is temperance! It is not to be 
thought strange, then, that the tem- 
perance man should set himself above 
other men ;—he, the only ‘* Sapiens,” 
the “Rex denique regum.” The 
Advocate, in wrath against some witty 
Satirist, says— 

“ He will certainly not have the grate- 
ful thanks of ‘ Ebenezer Styles, the re- 
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claimed shoemaker, but Sir Toby Belch 
and his sensual crew may hiccup forth 
his praise, and drink his health in bum- 
pers. We think the said humble ‘ Ebe- 
nezer,’ with his temperance, a nobler be- 
ing than the proudest peer in his cups;— 
nay, that one sober ‘ cobbler’ is, morally, 
worth a round dozen of drunken kings.” 


The rich, of course, are they who 
care not for the poor; and the wine- 
drinking rich are in modern statistics 
no part of the people, and must be 
held up to public odium. 


“We do not mean the wealthy resi- 
dents of the squares. We speak of the 
people, who, like the wounded wayfaring 
man in sacred story, are on ‘the other 
side.’ Alas! that there should be that 
* other side.’ ” 


That is, there should be no rich, no 
princes, no kings, because Ebenezer 
Cobblers, belonging to the temper- 
ance society, are far better men. 
This ‘ divine man,” this ‘* Ebenezer 
Cobbler” must, however, be lifted to 
the utmost height of dignity; and 
kings and priests—of course, neces- 
sarily all drunkards—must be sent 
sprawling to the earth, and in humi- 
lity to the dust make acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of water- 
drinking ‘‘ Ebenezers.” And as the 
tameness of prose may not be ade- 
quate to the great exaltation, the 
enthusiasm of song is in requisition. 
Thus— 
** CRAFTS IN DANGER. 


How pleasing the thought that our wrong-crafts 
are falling, 
Which hold divine man as an imbecile thrall ; 
And, oh! the reflection is sweet and consoling, 
That I, even I, can assist in their fall. 


The drink-craft, old king-craft, old priest-craft, do 
battle 
Against the free God-entailed interests of man ; 
We must not submit to be treated like cattle, 
And toil, bleed, and die for the error-throned 
clan. 


The drink-craft obscures man’s best interest and 
duty, 
Deprives him of judgment, of honour, of purse, 
Of conscience, and moral and physical beauty ; 
We first must remove that most hydra-horned 
curse. 


Oh ! scatter the clouds that o’ershadow his reason ; 
When, blessed with that spirit that intellect 
lights, 
His progress to truth will increase, and in season 
No error shall stand betwixt him and his rights. 


Let no one conclude he can do nothing in it ; 
Each man, woman, child, can break one massy 
link 
In wrong-craft’s worst soul-binding chain any 
minute, . 
By signing the pledge to abandon strong drink. 
—Zemperance Advocate. 
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Verily there shall be no craft but 
the cobbler’s craft; and by the decree 
of the Ebenezers, no drink but water. 
We frequently find the clergy of the 
Church of England under ban, and 
are told of an irreverent description 
of the clergy given by one of our own 
bishops ; namely, that the clergy might 
be divided into three parts—“ the Port- 
wine clergy, the Self-denying clergy, 
and the Evangelical clergy.’—We 
should like to know what bishop 
(our bishop) could have given such a 
description ; because, being so out of 
the habit of hearing of any such imper- 
tinences thrown on their brethren the 
clergy from that quarter, we must be 
allowed to doubt the authenticity. Not 
that, otherwise given, we should object 
to the designation, for we have known 
many very worthy pious clergy, who 
may be strictly called Port-wine 
clergy ; and whoever is acquainted 
with the parochial offices, and calls 
of rectors, vicars, and curates, must 
know that the poor make frequent 
demands upon their little stock, and 
generally come, armed against all re- 
monstrance, with a recommendation 
from the doctor. We should rather 


think a clergyman, not a port-wine 


one, would be uncharitable—be thought 
unkind, and lose somewhat of a 
wholesome influence. ‘ What do 
you do,” said a child to a drover, 
“‘with all those oxen?” ‘ Little 
boy,” said the drover, ‘‘I eat them 
all myself.” The Temperance So- 
cieties would prevent the answer of 
vicar and curate, “‘ He drinks it all 
himself.” And if he were to drink 
all his little stock, and the parish find 
for the poor, we should rather say, 
May it do him all the good in the 
« world, and joy go with him! And 
we doubt not, if this be his only sin, 
however astonished Ebenezer may 
be hereafter to find himself in the 
same happy place with the said 
curate—we have, we say, every rea- 
son to hope he will not be kept out 
of it for a glass of port wine. 

This bigotry is disgusting and ri- 
diculous; it keeps no measure with 
truth. Heaven’s bounty is not to be 
denied, because it may be abused. Is 
all wine a poison, as they pronounce it 
to be, because too much of it will in- 
toxicate? So then is every good 
given to us. A man may eat beef 
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like a glutton, and fall down in a fit 
of apoplexy, but is beef therefore a 
poison? Is the butcher to be in- 
dicted for murder, because his neigh- 
bour Guttle has stuffed himself with 
veal into the undertaker’s hands? 
There are such outrages upon com- 
mon-sense, that we can only wonder 
they can ever be seriously entertained. 
It seems quite a satire on the credu- 
lity and folly of mankind to bring 
them to the proof of argument; the 
only argument, however, must be the 
argumentum ad absurdum. The world 


‘at large can never assent to such 


nonsense, and is more likely to put 
down temperance and teetotal socie- 
ties, than to be put down by them. 
These societies are really, by their 
absurdities, marring the good they 
might do. If any should use sober- 
ness of speech and conduct, surely 
they are the professors of temper- 
ance ; whereas, they are the perpet- 
ual scolds wherever they plant them- 
selves. They proclaim war against 
the innocent, as against the guilty. 
If you drink anything but water, 
you are a drunkard ; and should any 
accident befal you, let your loving 
relatives—wife, husband, children, 
brothers, sisters—dread the epitaph 
that will be found of you ‘(mayhap 
the drinker of a glass of poor small- 
beer, on the day or the day before 
your death) in that awful obituary 
published monthly in these Chronicles 
and Advocates, which gloat upon your 
infamy, and delight to suspend you 
over the limbo-lake of drunkards. 
Nay, these most intolerant of men 
will not tolerate each other, if there is 
the slightest suspicion of a shade of 
difference among them. Woe betide 
the unfortunate culprit who shall 
withdraw his name from the Society’s | 
books, however good and substantial 
his reasons. They will admit his 
right to withdraw his pledge, for it 
was given with that power of return- 
ing it; but see what construction 
they put on the withdrawal. 


“ When a pledge is broken, it implies a 
want of honour or veracity ; when it is 
withdrawn, it is supposed to indicate a 
change of opinion; but the following 
letter is from one who is too honourable 
to break a pledge—who has not changed 
his opinion respecting total abstinence, 
and yet withdrawn his name.” 
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The letter alluded to states fairly 
enough: ‘I still most heartily ap- 
prove of total abstinence, and much 
regret that the fashions and customs 
of society are not such as can adopt 
it as a general principle; but, ap- 
proving of the cause, as I still do, 
this constant wrangling with rela- 
tions and friends and acquaintances, 
who are fond of a moderate social 
glass, is not only unpleasant, but acts 
hostilely to my interests.” One would 
suppose such a man was deserving of 
praise for his honesty, his good tem- 
per, and his wisely yielding to the 
kind remonstrances—or wranglings, 
if you please—of relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances. It was surely 
wise, prudent, and of a gentle dispo- 
sition, as showing due consideration 
for others, that he should prefer ad- 
vancing domestic peace by this little 
sacrifice. Is a man to be ever obsti- 
nate, and never yield to gentle influ- 
ences, even in matters where’ his 
opinions remain the same? To do 
otherwise is the perverse obstinacy of 
an ill-tempered fool. But no; the 
culprit must have no quarter. The 
opinion of a temperance man is taken 
out of the category of opinions, and 
made a religion. Even so—for the 
miserable, gentle spirit is told plainly, 
in a long and ferocious article in the 
Temperance Chronicle, that he will 
not have any ‘ Divine assistance ;” 
that in resisting their (the Temper- 
ance Society’s) will, he is “ going 
contrary to the Divine will;” that 
he has been acting ‘‘a solemn farce,” 
that he is ‘*a coward.” Alas, the 
poor solicitor’s clerk! for such he is. 
‘Divine assistance will enable the 
brave man to stand by the whole 
truth—will be a sun and a shield to 
them that walk uprightly,” (only a 
moderate glass, mind—he never said 
he could not stand or walk), ‘ but no 
aid is promised to the coward.” He 
“would never have been ‘a Daniel in 
the lions’ den”—alas! he is scarcely 
out of the den of fiercer animals. He 
is reminded, also, that ‘“‘he that 
doubteth is damned if he eat, (and 
condemned if he drink.)” Misery 
on misery is heaped upon his un- 
fortunate, his sinful head. He is 


plainly told he will never reach hea- 


ven. He is made a scarecrow, like 
Pliable. 
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* How easy to get to heaven if the gate 
were not so strait and the way so nar- 
row. But will all strife end here ? When 
Pliable got out of the Slough of Despond 
and returned to the city of Destruction, 
his neighbours laughed at him for his 
cowardice ; for all respect the brave. 
They called him turn-coat, and held him 
to be a mean and sorry fellow to be so 
easily terrified.” 


What can be plainer than that they 
do think to terrify him? What! allow 
a solicitor’s clerk, taking the pledge 
at thirty-five, to escape from their 
bondage! It must not be; and so 
they jump profanely into the judg- 
ment-seat of Omnipotence, and pro- 
nounce his ‘* damnation” if he eat, but 
** condemnation ” if he drink—pretty 
much the same thing—with all the 
virulence of a malicious vengeance. 
What the result has been we know 
not ;—if the lion, unyoked from the 
Cybele Temperance’s car for his pur- 
suit, has brought him back to be duly 
punished, or if he still wanders about 
under the curse of their tongues, yet 
unwilling to submit himself to the 
greater one of their domination. And 
such are men professing temperance 
—such is the language they use. 
What worse can intoxication effect ? 
What would they not do, if they had 
power to set up their own Holy Office, 
and send forth their alguazils to 
drive prey into their Inquisition ? 
Nor need they fear any lack of 
work for their Holy Inguisitors. It is 
not here and there a poor solicitor’s 
clerk to be victimised. By their own 
account, they who withdraw the pledge 
are more than half their numbers, to 
say nothing of the hypocrites they 
have made, who, without withdraw- 
ing, never keep the pledge. We find 
this admission in the Zemperance 
Chronicle—headed, by the by, with 
this singularly inappropriate motto, 
‘““Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things,” 
and therefore it commences with this 
intemperate falsehood :—Of drunken- 
ness, ‘ the cause is the drinking cus- 
toms of society. ‘These customs sur- 
round from his childhood every man 
who .is born in this country.” So, 
then, there is not an abstemious man 
—no, not one. Peradventure, there 
are not ten men for whose sake this 
intoxicating land may escape venge- 
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ance. But this is followed by an un- 
expected bit of truth: “It is, how- 
‘ever, one thing to reclaim a drunkard, 
and another to keep him sober when 
reclaimed.” So that the ‘ reclaimed ” 
‘may be drunkards still. This is after 
the view of vice taken by John Hunt- 
ingdon. ‘If John Huntingdon,” 
quoth he, “commits a sin, I have 
nothing to do with that ; I abhor John 
Huntingdon—I am not he—TI reject 
his very name. I;am S.S., Sinner 
Saved.” The “ reclaimed,” it seems, 
may abhor their other selves, and 
take both benefits to themselves; 
they have been once reclaimed, they 
retain the sanctity and the pleasure. 


* Of those who sign the pledge, fifty in 
every hundred break it; and although 
it is an encouragement to know that 
throughout the kingdom about half stand 
firm, yet it is melancholy to think that 
half go back. In London, indeed, it is 
much worse. In a report presented to a 
recent Conference, it appears that in some 
districts of the metropolis, only thirty 
per cent of those who sign the pledge 
keep it ; in others, twenty ; and, in one 
depraved locality, only ten per cent. This 
breaking of the pledge has not been suffi- 
ciently considered by our temperance 
associations. If not guarded against, it 
will throw an air of ridicule over our 
whole proceedings. This is notall. Of 
those who break the pledge many have 
broken it twice, three times, four times, 
and some a dozen times.” 


So far, then, there is a tendency in 
the pledge to make confirmed drunk- 
ards of fifty out of a hundred; for 
greater is the temptation when there 
is a bond against it—the forbidden 
fruit is the sweetest — but it also 
makes “ liars.” 


“This shows that there is another 
disease besides intemperance, and that 
steps must be taken to counteract this 
mischief, which is as a plague-spot in the 
teetotal body. The other disease is false- 
hood. Our remedy is for drunkenness ; 
and it implies that when a man promises 
to abstain, we may rely upon his pro- 
mise ; and if the pledge fail to hold him 
fast, it is not because he is a drunkard, 
but because he is a Jtar. 


But if fifty out of a hundred else- 
where break the pledge, few, indeed, 
keep it in London. There is a vulgar 
saying as to a personage among the 
tailors, to which the report of the 
Temperance Society gives fearful con- 
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firmation ; nor have they—together 


with the compositors—the slightest 
notion of what honour is. 


“ A man of honour, induced by a wish 
to do good to himself, or, by his example, 
to benefit other men, signs his name to 
the pledge of total abstinence, and you 
know you have him, and that you can 
rely upon him ; and so long as his name 
is on the books, you are certain that he 
will never drink intoxicating drinks ; but 
when the tailors and compositors of Lon- 
don sign the pledge, ninety out of every 
hundred break it, and you only find ten 
remaining true to their promise. And 
worse than this, some of the ninety faith- 
less men have broken their promise many 
times.” 


Alas for the poor tailors! But we 
hope this account is a little exagger- 
ated—more Teetotallorum; we hope 
they count by the adage that, as “nine 
tailors make a man,” so every sinning 
man is nine tailors—in common arith- 
metic, ninety are but ten. If we place 
on the per contra side of the good, of 
these very few men reclaimed, the 
mass of aggravated evil—of hypocrites 
made, drunkenness confirmed by the 
very impulsive force of the tempta- 
tion, the conceit and uncharitableness 
of those who really-enter into the 
spirit of the societies, the lying and 
the slandering—we fear the evil will 
be found greatly to preponderate. 
This is a woeful consideration. We 
cannot remonstrate with the societies 
themselves ; they are hopeless. They 
have entered upon a kind of civil war, 
fancying it peace. The excitement of 
a combat has enlarged itself, and be- 
come more the object than the origi- 
nal intention; and such excitement 
must be kept up at all cost, and, we 
fear, with the preserving pepper of no 
little malice. 

We are not aware that this country 
is much worse than many others on 
the score of intoxication, at least in- 
toxication by drink: other intoxica- 
tions, of afar worse character, are be- 
coming a habit. But of drunkenness, 
before the rise of temperate societies, 
we can trace gradual improvement. 
In our youth, we are persuaded, it 
was much worse. As to the higher 
and middle orders of society, it is alto- 
gether, and has been long, banished 
as a vulgar brutality; and we are 
persuaded it is, and has long been, on 
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the decline in the lower classes. How 
much temperance and total abstinence 
societies have done towards this 
social improvement, we have shown 
by their own records. We indeed 
suspect that their doings retard the 
cure, while they are implanting, we 
verily believe, a worse evil—sowing 
enmity of man against man, and 
making bigots, by their alliances, in 
religion and politics—creating the 
worst self-pride, and its concomitant 
intolerance. We grieve to see the 
English character deteriorating under 
the influence or tuition of societies 
and leagues. In olden times, at least, 
there was a blunt honesty, if there 
was not always wisdom. ‘The fa- 
mily of the Wrongheads,” said Sir 
Francis Wronghead, ‘have been 
famous ever since England was Eng- 
land ;” but happily the Wrongheads 
intermarried with the Goodhearts and 
the Stouthearts, and the progeny has 
not been very bad. But there has sprung 
up an unhealthy race of quite a diffe- 
rent breed, amidst the ill-ventilated 
fever-rooms of manufactories, and 
they are doing a world of mischief— 
making inroads upon the old truth, 


the old honesty, and the old bravery 
of England—quarrelsome, disaffected, 
conceited—children of religious and 
political puritanism, which, in what- 
ever line it moves, is agape for perse- 


cution. We know not the insanity 
that is yet asleep within us. We 
must look back to history to see what 
it was when it broke out. Plague 
has been plague, though we have it 
not now ; yet do not let us imagine 
our bodies or our minds, as being of 
the same nature they were, are not 
capable of receiving it. To read the 
Book of Common Prayer was once an 
offence punishable with fine, impri- 
sonment, and transportation. Seeing 
what men have been, leagued to an 
enthusiasm, no matter what its cha- 
racter, be it religious or political, can 
we doubt what they may be, if unhap- 
pily power is put into their hands to 
realise by deeds their follies, their bru- 
talities, and all the extravagancies of 
theirmadness? Once in so many years, 
they say, the whole people of England 
enact some insane extravagance. The 
disease is certainly at all times catch- 
ing. It is kept alive in isolated com- 
‘munities, leagues, and societies. It 
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is from some one of these, in a state 
of extraordinary fever, that the public 
catch the disease. It is well, there- 
fore, to note the symptoms, and give 
warning, to avoid contagion. We 
know not what turn an outbreak in 
any of these malady-retinent com- 
panies may take. The Public, that 
very ambiguous, uncertain personage, 
may (and there have been attempts 
and tendencies that way) commit sui- 
cide or slaughter on all who do 
not fall in with his absurd humour. 
The history of fanatic times is a broad 
page ; the innocent, quiescent reader 
lifts up his brows as he reads, and 
wonders if men could have been as 
men are—if ‘* endowed with like pas- 
sions” as himself. The residents in 
the grass-growing streets of country 
towns and retired hamlets, where the 
only excitement is still a game of 
draughts or the sweeping the pool at 
Pope Joan, scarcely credit what they 
read in a weekly paper of revolutions 
abroad and alarms at home—take to 
their possets and beds in great satis- 
faction that they are highly favoured, 
and utterly discredit the possibility of 
such mischiefs ever reaching them. 
Some few such places are yet left in 
England undisturbed; but let some 
one of these contagious maladies 
reach them, and if it be of a malignant 
kind, their whole quiescent natures 
will be changed; folly, madness, 
brutality will dance together, and 
trample into the mire all the decencies 
of life. It isso in every country. It 
is not climate that gives, but the na- 
ture of mankind that receives, or engen- 
ders, the dreadful fanaticism. Let us 
apply hellebore while we may. Pre- 
vention-is better than cure. Fana- 
ticism, of whatever kind, is of the 
nature of intoxicating gas—whoever 
takes it, though the meekest of the 
earth, throws about his pugnacious 
arms ferociously. It is the real 
“ Devil’s drink ” which makes huma- 
nity fiendish. 

Suggestions of punishment are re- 
corded with evident satisfaction; we 
hope there is no collection of them 
set aside for future use. A Rev. D. 
F. Sunderland, as he is styled, a 
home missionary, does great execu- 
tion at Bromwich. He addresses 
eight hundred Sunday-school children, 
whose parents are, we suppose, in the 
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wretched condition described — “ in 
the most filthy condition, ignorant, 
ragged, and intemperate "—that is, 
we presume, they had not taken the 
pledge, A hint is given how such 
may be treated. The hint is precious 
as Arabian balm. It was rather in- 
discreet to mention it before eight 
hundred children, of ages to be mis- 
chievous, and fond of throwing stones, 
and who may be, when fanatically 
tutored, not unwilling to throw them 
even at their parents, of whom it is 
said— 

“They appear to be destitute of all 
moral feeling, and wholly absorbed in the 
gratification of depraved appetites. On 
Monday, August 18, a festival was held 
at the Summit Schools, and another at 
, Great Bridge on the 25th, with large 
audiences in each case. An Arabian 
made a few pointed remarks in broken 
English, on the practice of missionaries in 
foreign parts in reference to intoxicating 
drinks, and to the great need of their 
labours at home. He said in his country, 
where the religion was not Christian, but 
Mahometan, they have a law which for- 
bids the use of intoxicating liquors, and 
which condemns all drunkards to be 
stoned to death; and. he added, that if 
such a law were in force in England, the 
houses would have to be pulled down to 
supply stones for the work.” —Zemperance 
Chronicle. 


Now, stoning to death is a very 
hard measure; but suppose it is de- 
termined upon in conclave that the 
vice must be eradicated, or, to use a 
phrase more apt to stoning, crushed, 
it may be in reserve. As to milder 
punishments, we should not object to 
see a drunkard under the pump; but 
we must take care that he is a 
drunkard, and nothing more. But 
when the crusade is entered upon, 
we shall be sure to have respectable 
men driven in, and first mildly sub- 
jected to the water-cure, while the 
Temperance Papacy is forcing upon 
them conversion. 

We are not well versed in statistics, 
and cannot, therefore, give the number 
of respectable wine-merchants in this 
country: many thousands there are, 
doubtless, who bring up their families 
respectably, mix in good society, go to 
cburch, and observe all the decencies 
of life. In this mercantile world they 
fill a proper station; they export and 
import, employ shipping, promote 
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industry, add to the wealth of the 
country, and are as good and as 
useful, for aught we know, as any 
members of the. community. Re- 
spectable brewers: also (we give, 
however, a hint to all to see that they 
have proper measures, that a pint 
shall be a pint, a quart a quart—this, 
however, by the by), following a legi- 
timate trade—very proper men—all 
these are in the lists of proscription. 
They all come under the category of 
rascals—murderers. They must either 
be converted and give up their busi- 
ness, employ no more shipping or 
other industry, or they must not live. 
This is quite the spirit in the tirades 
against these respectable gentlemen ; 
and even to the letter, as they cannot 
be Christians, they may be treated 
after the Arabian fashion. There is 
an especial work published against 
them, the Physiologist, or under the 
substitute name, the Anthropologist— 
aword to the iguorant that must denote 
more dreadful guilt than they can be 
guilty of. They are shown here to 
be poisoners—murderers. Now we 
should like to be informed as to the 
occupations of these temperance- 
league men. Are none of them con- 
cerned in manufactories deteriorating 
to health? are none of them em- 
ploying multitudes of human creatures 
in mills that breed consumption, in 
white -lead manufactories, where 
human life is ‘‘ dwindled to the short- 
est span?” Are any of them inthe 
trade of fine-steel working? If not 
directly concerned in getting profit 
from these life-destroying occupations, 
do they piously question themselves 
if they are not encouraging destruc- 
tion of their fellow-men, as well as 
enslaving them, in order that they 
may wear cotton shirts and consume 
cheap sugar? Alas! temperancer or 
teetotaller, whatever you may say on 
the score of health-destroying about 
your neighbour, the honest wine- 
merchant— 


* Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.”” ~ 


But the enmity does not stop here; 
a holocaust of wine-merchants and 
brewers will not satisfy the lust of 
fanaticism. The port-wine clergy— 
they are not human beings: a bishop 
in lawn sleeves, of course, of the 
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Church of England, is nothing better 
than a big bloated spider, so large as 
to devour widows’ houses, and of 
course they ought to be crushed, and 
their webs destroyed. 


Behold that priestly hypocrite in his 
long robes and high-sounding titles, de- 
vouring widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence making long prayers! Yes, there 
is a human spider ; by his long robes he 
intimidates the people, and by his long 
prayers he fascinates them, till they sur- 
render body, soul, and estate to his dic- 
tation. Nor was it long before I ran 
over the whole list of abuses in Church 
and State, by means of which the many 
are plundered and impoverished by the 
few ; and out of the meshes of these nets 
neither the lawyers nor the legislators 
appear in much haste to deliver the 
suffering portion of society.”—Tempe- 
rance Chronicle. 


It is to be hoped that simple 
people in far towns and villages, 
amongst whom this Chronicle is in- 
dustriously circulated, will not really 
believe that his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has any such ogre 
appetite, as to devour either widows 
or their houses. But this we know, 
that if they believe anything to his 
disparagement of such a nature, they 
will have been led to vilify the kind- 
est of men. 

This, and other passages, some of 
which we have already noted, make 
us very suspicious of the precise 
nature of at least some of these tem- 
perance missions. We fear their 
agents go about circulating other than 
temperance maxims. We have taken 
no pains to cull such passages, they 
come to hand from a few only of 
these publications. Let those who, on 
the score of simply eradicating drunk- 
enness, give them support, and who 
do not join them in any ulterior 
views, look narrowly into their work- 
ing. It may be, that these extra 
doings are perpetrated by a few only. 
It would be well for the temperance 
cause that the labour of the societies 
should be brought back to the strict 
line of their original objects, and 
leave untouched, by them at least, 
the ‘‘abuses in Church and State.” 

We say, seriously, that they are 
Marring a good work: we do not 
deny that they may, if temper and 
judgment guide them, do much good 
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—nor that they have done some; but, 
by their own showing, there is a 
frightful evil to be put in the other 
scale. If gentleness, kindness, judi- 
cious persuasion for the one object, 
be the rule of their missions, it might, 
indeed, be a labour of love. We are 
sorry to see too much labour of hatred. 
We fear pledges, which are broken 
every fifty out a hundred, and in many 
places ninety per cent. This is more 
than loss of what was gained; it is 
the conversion to the worse. Some 
one said of ice-cream, that it only 
wanted to be a sin to make it a per- 
fect pleasure ; whoever said this, knew 
something of human nature. The 
pledge does not seem to answer; are 
no ofher means available? One evil 
in their system might certainly be 
avoided—by their wide vituperation, 
they alienate the great bulk of society. 
The want of truth, the manifest injus- 
tice in these attacks, is doing the 
good cause great mischief. They 
would make B, who never was a 
drunkard, do penance for A, who is. 
Why hold up B as a rascal, because 
he takes a glass of wine or beer with 
his dinner? Because, they would as- 
sert, he stops the conversion of A. We 
once knew of a tutor who, having two 
pupils, one a boy-nobleman, the other 
his own nephew, always lectured and 
punished his nephew for any fault the 
other committed. The teetotaller is 


equally irrational, who, if he cannot 
reach the drunkard directly, issues a 
prohibition to his sober neighbour ; 
nay, puts the whole neighbourhood 
under a ban, for the sake of the 


doubtful conversion of the sot. By 
perversely insisting upon one only 
cure, they annihilate moderation, that 
very mother of graceful virtues. Itis 
absurd to say there is no good in one 
of the great gifts of Providence—corn, 
wine, and oil. They quote Brande 
on alcohol in wine; but forget that 
Brande—we speak from memory— 
made a statement, that wine never 
did good or harm to some ninety out 
of a bundred—that of the remaining 
ten, it did good toa portion, and harm 
to a portion. The harm was proba- 
bly from excess; and Brande wrote 
this many years ago. Who now in- 
dulges as formerly? Common-sense 
tells every one, not a fanatic, that 
there must be occasions when wine 
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should be medicinally given. Ague 
requires port wine and bark. It would 
be criminal to turn round upon a prac- 
titioner, reject his prescription, and 
incur the crime of suicide. We habi- 
tually drink water—are abstemious too 
much, as we are often told. We have 
suffered from influenza, have been 
weakened, are dispirited, and in that 
condition probably more liable to con- 
tract disease. Our medical adviser 
has requested that we should take 
pale ale with our dinner, anda couple 
of glasses of port wine after. Shall we 
be so very silly as to imagine that by 
80 doing we are committing a crime, 
and contradicting, as they would make 
it out, ‘the Divine will”? The man 
who seriously so argues is a fool or a 
fanatic. Reading; the life of an artist 
of great eminence, we were struck 
with the fact—upsetting their theory 
—that he was seized in the night with 
spasms, and positively died, when a 
glass of brandy- and-water would have 
saved him. ‘There are thousands of 
cases where it must be administered. 
What is the practice of our hospitals? 
Have they neither wine nor spirits ? 
The Faculty would laugh at the pro- 
hibition, but would be sadly grieved 
if they thought the general prohibition 
successful. But, besides health, why 
should we not boldly advocate enjoy- 
ment—rational enjoyment? Society 
meet for what they are made to re- 
ceive and impart—pleasure by social 
intercourse. Gentle exhilaration pro- 
motes goodwill, stirs the kindly feel- 
ings, animates the sluggish or wearied 
brain; imagination, wit, and judgment 
are active; the whole rational man is 
recruited, and the better feelings arise, 
and the sordid sink. The social man, 
we maintain, is morally better, and 
the world is better for this geniality. 
Nor would we deny the poor man his 
similar enjoyment, and wish heartily 
every poor man had his half-pint or 
pint of home-brewed. Moderation is 
the rule of all happiness, not a lonely 
abstinence. Teach all to be religious, 
to be “temperate in all things ;” let 
them receive, as blessings to be thank- 
fally and piously used, the gifts of God 
in meats and drinks, and we venture 
to say the propercure for drunkenness, 
for excess of any kind, will be applied. 
A people so taught will not be the 
worse subjects ; they will not be dis- 
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affected, nor curious to look out for 
the ‘spiders in Church and State.” 
They will see that contentment is their 
enjoined duty, and one that brings its 
own blessing. Use, and not abuse, 
should be the law to every rational 
being, and to every thankful being. 
It is good to be thankful, and, in or- 
der to be so, it is well to have a few 
things for which the poorest may be 
especially thankful. Grace before 
meat, and after even wholesome drink, 
is no evil custom. The pleasure for 
which we may be thankful is not of 
the nature of a sin. Whatever sweet- 
ens life improves the man; whatever 
sours it degrades him. It tends to 
make him unthankful. He looks 
around him, sees how bountiful nature 
is; he knows that, by industry, he 
can obtain such share as it pleased his 
Maker he should have. We were not 
intended to sit down at a perpetual 
Barmecide feast. There is more sense, 
more truth, in the admirable bit of 
satire of Cervantes than catches every 
mind. Sancho Panza was blessed 
with a good appetite; but the ** pledge” 
of his greatness put a physician be- 
hind his chair to touch the dishes for 
removal as fast as they appeared. 
Nature rebelled against the absurdity ; 
his greatness was nothing to him if it 
did not fill his stomach. And, with- 
out doubt, the satirist meant to ridi- 
cule the theories of over-abstemious- 
ness, and the notions of unwholesome- 
ness of various meats and potations. 
Moderation is the measure both of life 
and of its pleasures. But this serious 
reasoning is unnecessary; common- 
sense wants it not, and fanaticism has 
but a deaf ear. 

The self-conceit, the self-laudation 
of these society people is the remark- 
able feature of their case. They make 
the very sunshine of the earth : where 
their footsteps are not, all is darkness. 
They smile satisfaction like angels, 
they. weep like angels, not always 
angels of pity. Even the beauty of 
Spring leaves the country to shine in 
their May meeting at Exeter Hall. 
Who has not read poetie descriptions 
of May mornings? Who has not felt 
the reality? May-day of the fields is 
but a poor thing, and its little measure 
of brightness and delight is ‘brought 
up to stand beside the great measure 
of the society’s doings on that day, 
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to show how little it is in comparison. 
Even angels come to their May-day, 
to take a new pleasure in being made 
to “burn with indignation at the rod 
of tyrants,” and now ‘shed torrents 
of tears over degraded and ruined 
humanity.” Indignation and tears 
together are enough to ossify any 
heart, and turn these visitants, like 
Niobe, to stone. 


“Poor Niobe, she wept so long, she dried 
The fountain of her sorrows, and she died; 
Her heart for lack of moisture turned to 

bone, 
And petrifying tears converted fiesh to 
stone.” 


That the reader may have a “‘strong 
impression” of the real visions that visit 
the extra-poetic brain of the fine- 
writing abstainers of the Temperance 
Chronicle, and how sweet and bit- 
ter tears of pity and burnings of in- 
dignation mingle together, and excited 
men and women dissolve into angels, 
and angels take a worse presence than 
belongs to them, we present him with 
such a description of a May morning 
that we are sure he must confess he 
never heard the like. 


“THe May Meetines anp Tota AB- 
STINENCE.— Of all the seasons in the year, 
Spring is the most delightful; and of all 
months, May is the most enchanting. 
From a very remote antiquity, May-day 
has been hailed by all ages and classes 
in our island. But the last half-century 
has added to the charms of this delightful 
period. In Britain, May is not merely 
the month of singing-birds and blossom- 
ing flowers, but it is also the gala-day of 
philanthropy in our great metropolis ; and 
to such an extent, that London, notwith- 
standing its darkness and smoke, actually 
vies with the country; so that thousands 
are seen leaving their homes, and quitting 
all the charms of rural life and scenery, 
to be present in the great city at its vari- 
ous anniversaries. It is now become the 
spring-tide of intellect, oratory, benevo- 
lence, and pure religion. The most gifted 
preachers are called to the pulpit; the 
most eloquent speakers are invited to the 
platform, and are greeted with crowded 
audiences, listening ears, intelligent looks, 
sympathetic hearts, and applauding 
voices. 

“One of the most lovely sights this side 
of heaven is that of Exeter Hall crowded 
with devout, religious, and philanthropic 
spirits, all touched with pity for human 
misery, and responding to the thrilling 
appeals which are addressed to their feel- 
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ings. Not unfrequently we see and hear 
the Christian orator, who can touch every 
emotion of the soul as skilfully as David 
played on his lyre, and thousands of be- 
nevolent minds hurried hither and thither 
at pleasure by the magic spell of his 
tongue. Nowhe makes them burn with 
indignation at the rod of tyrants; now 
they shed torrents of tears over degraded 
and ruined humanity; now they stand 
aghast with horror over the yawning 
gulf; and now they are transported 
with visions of millennium, or enter 
the gates of paradise with the grateful 
souls whom they have been the humble 
instruments of plucking as ‘ brands from 
the burning.’ We have heard of David 
charming away the evil spirit of Saul; of 
the eloquent strains of a Cicero and 
Demosthenes; of the dramatic skill of a 
Garrick and Siddons; but our May meet- 
ings in Exeter Hall throw all these into 
the shade. Angels have witnessed much 
of human excitement, pathos, and inspir- 
ation ; but the anniversaries of our vari- 
ous philanthropic and religious societies 
exhibit scenes more nearly approaching 
to the purity and benevolence of the 
skies than anything that our world has 
developed from the days of Adam until 
now. We have a strong impression that 
the angels of heaven look forward to our 
May meetings with devout pleasure, and 
attend them with deep devotion.” 


All this is very great self-praise. 
When we read anything so very forced 
and artificial, it is fair to suspect an 
object—the strain is not kept up for 
nothing; a sketch from nature of a 
real true May morning on any part of 
the earth has no resemblance to it. 
Funds are to be raised by excitement 
extraordinary, and dreary fanatic in- 
toxication to be brought to fever heat; 
and the purse of Exeter Hall, present 
and future, to be filled. So that after 
this angelic vision of all delight, we 
have the per contra—the whole world 
in misery, (so little good done!) 
The dissolving view of the happy 
May-day departs, another succeeds. 


“ We have before us ten thousand 
‘Amazons on fire, and we could send the 
life-boat to them all if we would abandon 
our bowls, but we prefer the gratification 
of a vile and unnatural lust for poison, to 
the joy of rescuing millions from perdi- 
tion.” 


All that boasted display of talént 
that did such wonders, ‘‘ gifted preach- 
ers” and ‘eloquent speakers,” and 
even the angels, are passed away as 
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an illusion, and we find instead a 
general paralysis, and talent and re- 
sources lost. 

“The resources now lost, and the 
talent paralysed by moderation and in- 
temperance, would furnish funds and 
agents sufficient to convert and bless the 
whole world.” 


O money, money! vilified as mam- 
mon, you are yet in many a shape 
the idol to which all look. 


“ What a glorious resolution it would 
be to make May a teetotal month, and 
present the proceeds of this abstinence 
on the altar of Christian philanthropy. 
Were all England to come to this deter- 
mination, at least One MILuion sterling 
might be easily added to our benevolent 
contributions.” 

It may be thought scarcely worth 
while to show this merely bad taste. 
If it were only bad taste and bad 
writing, it might pass; but it ex- 
emplifies the spirit of exaggeration 
which runs through all their pub- 
lications, and we fear is too much 
alive in all their doings. The exag- 
geration of self-praise, self-confidence, 
is over and over again to be found in 
equal quantity in the vituperation 
and condemnation of all who dare to 
oppose them ; nay, such exaggeration 
of truth, that it becomes a puffed-up 
falsehood. 

We happened once to look in at a 
temperance society meeting, while an 
orator was swinging about his arms 
and vociferating with wondrous vehe- 
mence. The atmosphere was any- 
thing but pleasant. The very vulgar 
man had evidently a hold upon his 
audience, and that passed for irresist- 
ible argument which was mere intoxi- 
cating folly undiluted. 


* T offered it” (spirits), said he, “toa 
dog, he turned tail upon it—to a donkey, 
he curled up his lips and brayed at it— 
to a sow, and she grunted at it—toa 
horse, and he snorted at it—to a cow, 
and she showed her horns at it —and 
(with a thump and extreme vehemence) 
shall that be good for man which beasts 
won't touch, which a cow horns at, a horse 
snorts at, a sow grunts at, a donkey brays 
at, and a dog turns tail at—oh, no” (with 
extraordinary pathos). 

These meetings are commonly at- 
tended by travelling cart-loads of re- 
claimed. drunkards, who delight to 
expose their former selves, and glory 
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in a beastly confession. “Such I - 
was,” said one of them, “ wallowing 
in drunkenness—and now see what I 
am; I have got into the good ship 
Temperance, and there I have set sail 
to the heavenly breeze, and am sail- 
ing securely to the shore of a blessed 
eternity.” These cart-loads of choice 
spirits, without drink, far from being 
humbled by a confession of their old 
iniquities, are lifted up beyond mea- 
sure, and look with contempt, as upon 
their inferiors, on those who never 
were drunk in their lives. They have, 
in fact, only exchanged one intoxica- 
tion for another. The man for plat- 
form admiration is not the man who 
has lived soberly, but he who never 
went to bed sober in his life. The 
most acceptable virtue is that which 
jumps with ostentation out of the 
worst vice. When pride touches a 
cup of cold water with the lips, it re- 
ceives an inebriating quality more 
potent than ever came from the drunk- 
ard’s cask, and infinitely more poi- 
sonous. It becomes worse than 
Circe’s cup, for it makes such brutes 
as we fear can never be charmed into 
humanities again. 

Their obituaries would be a lamen- 
table catalogue, if we could in the 
least credit them; but there is exag- 
geration and surmise. We daresay 
there are many innocent names in this 
their black list of perdition; at any 
rate, the publication is a piece of 
cruelty not very becoming to pro- 
fessed philanthropists. Where there 
is no proof of drunkenness, it is mere- 
ly said, ** deceased had had liquor.” 
Charity would lead to the conclusion 
that the draught was harmless. 

Burke once gave a poor woman 
sixpence, and was reproved by a 
philanthropist—“ She will spend it in 
gin.” ‘* Well,” said Burke, “if a 
glass of gin will ease a poor woman’s 
heart of her sorrow, let her have it.” 
We stay not to discuss the moral of 
the anecdote. But here is a case per 
contra, certainly of a cruel character. 
To take the clothes from a poor crea- 
ture’s shivering flesh and blood, and 
leave her bare in a cold night, is 
enough to drive her out of her senses. 
The very name, however, induces us 
to believe the narrative apocryphal, 
and the “recently” aptly conceals 
the when and the where, and fur- 
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- pishes the indulgent reader with a 
supposed alibi and alias. * 


“Recently, Rachel Winterbottom, aged 
26, jumped out of a window and was 
killed, because her clothes were taken 
from her to prevent her from going out 
to get more drink.” 


We come to a case so extraordi- 
nary that we know not what to think 
of it. It would appear that Mr 
Charles Dickens had adopted it into 
his novel of Bleak House. We insert 
it as a curiosity, and worth a little 
inquiry. Can it be true? 


“John Anderson, carrier, Whitemyre, 
was discovered lying in a field by the 
side of the road leading up from the 
turnpike a few hundred yards east of the 
Harmuir toll. On examination it ap- 
peared that the wretched man had been 
burnt to death. He had been in Nairn 
with a load, and was returning home. 
At Auldearn he went into a public-house, 
whence he was seen coming out upon all- 
fours intoxicated. He passed the Har- 
muir bar with his pipe lighted, sitting on 
the top of his cart. Turning up the 
cross-road, he was observed to jump off 
the cart, and shortly after was found 
with every particle of clothing burned off 
his body, except a small bit of his stock- 
ings and the back of his coat and trou- 
sers. What adds to the horror of the 
case, his eyes were literally burned out, 
and his nose and ears burned off! It is 
conjectured that a spark from his pipe 
had ignited the fumes of alcohol, and 
that spontaneous combustion immediately 
ensued, the subtle gas issuing from every 
orifice of the body, and evey through the 
pores of the skin, being kindled on com- 
ing into contact with the air.” 


It is scarcely credible that— 


“Feb, 2.—Thomas Ridings, of Bolton, 
aged 20 months, died under the following 
circumstances. Its father went home 
drunk, when a warm supper awaited him 
on the table. He however kicked the 
table over, and the hot gravy burnt the 
child so severely that death ensued.” 


These obituaries are too numerous to 
follow ; but as they are brought out, 
number. after number, with a certain 
air of melancholy pleasure, it is but 
fair to announce that nothing now-a- 
days can exceed the pity for suffering 
humanity shown on many occasions. 
It is true all pity must be exhibited 
In a teetotal fashien. We doubt if 
the good Samaritan, who did not 
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“pass on the other side,” would not 
come within their legitimate censure, 
and be counted little better than a 
rascal for “* pouring in oil and wine” 
after binding the wounds. If mem- 
bers utter Jeremiads rather strong, 
the power of their weeping is as ex- 
traordinary. 


“Mr Roberts, of Boston, said that as 
a member of a Christian church he had 
often had to weep, as Jeremiah did, rivers” 
of tears, over men who had fallen from 
God through strong drink. But still he 
was a little-drop man, and had an enor- 
mous liking for ‘home-brewed.’ At 
length, fifteen years ago, for the sake of 
example, he signed the pledge.” 


Confessing drunkards pour forth 
floods of commiserating eloquence. 
They who now abhor the grape and 
the malt, and find all sour, water all the 
miseries of mankind with their tears. 
‘Mr Sowerbutts” weeps and entreats, 
‘* Mr Swindlehurst” is as potent, and 
** Mr Witty” is graphic upon the mise- 
ries of drink. All are excited alter- 
nately by their sorrows and their indig- 
nation ; whole meetings throw out no 
inconsiderable stream of both; nor is 
there any lack either of fuel or water 
to make the current perpetual. Re- 
pose is a crime ; yet we venture to say 
that this living upon excitement is of 
the nature of intoxication, and is in- 
jurious to the health of the mind, if 
not of the body. Social ties are as 
nothing in the heats of controversy ; 
and they who are nearest and dearest 
are too often the first victims. to this 
fanatic intoxication. A case has been 
made known to us of a friendship of 
years having been broken, and that 
by professors of universal peace, by a 
controversy on the sacramental wine. 
That is still, we learn, a bone of con- 
tention among the initiated. It is 
surprising, for nothing seems more 
clear. One party asserts that the in- 
stituted wine was unfermented—that 
our Lord spake of that only, converted 
water into that only. The other party 
cannot go so far as that, yet are 
puzzled ; and no wonder, for the usual 
practice tells unquestionably against 
the total abstinence pledge; and we 
have shown what a stern total absti- 
nence man demands and obtains. In 
the course of this controversy, wine 
of the Passover has been obtained 
from a high-priest of the Jews, aud 
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analysed, and been found to contain, 
out of twenty-four ounces, twenty- 
four drachms of rectified spirit. It is 
with pain we subjoin the profane and 
‘evasive remarks upon this, by the 
editor of the British Temperance Ad- 
vocate. 


“ We were aware of these facts, which 
simply show that the post-Christian Jews 
have used Boru kinds of wine, as the pre- 
Christian ones probably did also, It is 
for the opponent to show (who needs the 
. supposed fact to justify his custom) that 
Christ used the intoxicating and fer- 
mented wine, rather than the unfer- 
mented and pure ‘fruit of the vine’ 
(which alcoholic wine is not). The law 
prohibits ferment and fermented things 

enerally. The later Jews limited the 
aw, and restricted it to the ferment of 
corn,” making a fiction that the juice of 
grapes did not ferment!!! It is for the 
opponent again to show that Christ fell 
into this absurd mistake, and made a dis- 
tinction without a difference. If he did 
not, then he must have belonged to that 
school of Jews who observed the Passover 
in the pure product of the vine.—Ep.” 


The words we have marked in italics 
are indecent and profane; the con- 
troversy itself simply silly. One or 
two queries we should think would 
suffice to settle the matter. If the 
wine was unfermented, why was that 
made at the marriage of Cana con- 
sidered old, and the best? What is 
the meaning of new wine and old 
bottles, and the bottles bursting? It 
is stranger still that this passage 
should have been overlooked: ‘ John 
the Baptist came neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine, and ye say he hath 
a devil. The Son of Man is come 
eating and drinking, and ye say, Be- 
hold a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” Alas! it is manifest the 

harisaical spirit is not quenched. 

here are Pharisees still hard to 
please. There is still the finger of 
scorn, derision, and condemnation, 
pointed at harmless people, and the 
reproach, if not of ‘‘ glutton,” of wine- 
bibber. 

The writers of these temperance 
tracts profess to be great lovers of 
liberty, they are not idle as politi- 
cians. On the late proposal to repeal 
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half the malt-tax, they show their 
political views of liberty and of law. 
They would have property pay all 
taxes—that is, they would confis- 
cate. They tell us-that every man is 
to be his own judge as to a law, yet 
they themselves look to a strength to 
force Parliaments to make laws very 
stringent, of obedience to which none 
but themselves shall be judges. 


“We will ask them what they mean by 
liberty. They will tell us, the right of 
every man to earn his own living, and to 
gratify his own wishes in any way he 
pleases, so long as he does not break the 
law. We will reply that the law may be 
wrong ; and that true liberty consists 
rather in every man’s following his own 
business or his own pleasure in any way 
he likes, so long as he does not interfere 
with the property, the person, and the 
enjoyments of his fellow-men. eee 
Teetotallers do not require workhouses, 
gaols, and lunatic asylums ; all evidence 
shows that these are required by the 
victims of strong drink ; and shall hard- 
working men be robbed of their last 
shilling in order to pay poor-rates and 
county and borough rates forsuch? The 
lovers of liberty and fair play must look 
at the other side of the question.” 


Accordingly, they seriously propose 
that all teetotallers shall be exempt 
from most taxes. They are to have 
nothing to do with poor-rates, con- 
cluding that they are all the result of 
intoxication. 


“ Shall our honest labourer, artisan, 
and mechanic, be prevented from enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their toil because some 
of their neighbours choose to gratify their 
drinking propensities, and because other 
neighbours choose to live by selling the 
drink? They that sell and they that 
drink ought to bear the consequences of 
their conduct ; whereas, as the Jaw now 
is, the whole weight of £7,000,000 a-year 
of poor-rates, and of endless other charges 
for trials of offenders, for convict ships 
and penal settlements, falls upon the 
innocent. No! true liberty for all, and 
justice to all, will not permit men to 
make their gain and follow their pleasure 
by endangering the others.” 


Thus it should seem their vehement 
exaggeration, tyrannical, if they could 
enforce it, runs through their whole 
system, even into politics; they would 





* The modern Jews are careful about the Passover wine, lest“ corn-spirit” should 


be:put into it, as with the adulterated wines of commerce. 
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under the banners of temperance, 
break forth as teetotaller Jack Cades. 
Not that they are of one mind in any- 
thing ; and, give them rule, their civil 
war would be hideous. Divisions and 
subdivisions would—and there are 
strong indications of it—breed fear- 
ful strife. They cannot do good with- 
out spite. Thus they have their con- 
troversies—their jealousies. Strange 
to say, one of these jealousies is 
directed against Sabbath schools. 
They are mightily vexed that they 
cannot subdue them. They establish 
their ‘‘ Bands of Hope,” make pro- 
cessions for children, coax them, make 
them awfully conceited, but gain few 
proselytes. They accordingly issue 
a frightful account of the doings of 
Sabbath schools. We have a few 
pages before us, entitled ‘* Voices from 
Prisons and Penitentiaries, especially 
addressed to Patrons and Teachers of 
Sabbath Schools.” It chiefly consists 
of the experience of Mr T. B. Smithies, 
‘a zealous and efficient Sabbath- 
school teacher.” It will astonish the 
reader, perhaps, not a little to learn, 
if he trusts to this experience, that 
notwithstanding all the zeal to work 
good, the effect has been the most 
complete success—iun making drunk- 
ards. Where do the large number of 
criminals come from who crowd our 
prisons? Alas! from these Sunday 
and Sabbath schools. This is no idle 
conjecture, no surmise of ours, no 
tampering with documents, no cook- 
ing statistics on our part. The evi- 
dence is plain ; it speaks for itself; it 
is, as we said, the result of Mr 
Smithies’ experience — the zealous 
Sabbath-school teacher ; and we pre- 
sume he is the author of the few pages 
before us. We must, however, warn 
the reader not to believe ‘that all 
Sunday schools are included in the 
list of these drunkard-manufactories 
—we have plain evidence that those 
of the Church of England are not in 
the number. They belong to the 
various denominations of Dissent; and 
we would also in charity take the 
whole account with some drawback, 
and not determine that all are drunk- 
ards, in our sense of the word, who 
are put down as such. Yet there 
remains enough to bring these Sabbath 
schools seriously under consideration, 
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that we may view the actual working 
of a system that has so wide a sway. 
Mr Byewater Smithies seems to be a 
very amiable man—perhaps a little 
credulous, a little simple, sufficiently so 
to be not a little imposed upon, espe- 
cially when the pathetic steam can be 
got up to a sufficient height. Wesee 
an example of this in the very first 
scene in which he is introduced to us, 
or to which he introduces the reader. 


“In the year 1847, being thenin York, 
where till recently he resided, he had 
occasion to visit the York city gaol. On 
engaging in conversation with some of 
the prisoners, eight in number, he recog- 
nised, to his deep regret, two who had 
formerly been fellow Sunday school 
teachers, and two others who had long 
been scholars in two of the York Sunday 
schools, with which he was acquainted. 
They had not conversed long before every 
heart seemed affected, and tears of sorrow 
were seen falling down the cheeks. If 
was an affecting interview ; and the sub- 
dued expression of thanks to Mr S. for 
his visit, which they uttered while shak- 
ing hands through the iron rails, made a 
deep impression upon his mind. From 
subsequent inquiries, he found that,of the 
four individuals above named, two had 
been committed in consequence of public- 
house broils, and the other two for com- 
mitting robberies whilst under the influ- 
ence of strong drink.” 


In this sentimental quintette, of 
which Mr Smithies was the Cory- 
pheus of lamentation, he exhibited 
his power of drawing tears, ad libi- 
tum, from broilers and _picklocks, 
Yet this is not very surprising—such 
characters are practised hands at 
practical jokes; and it may fairly 
be suspected that they were playing 
upon the experienced Sabbath-school 
teacher’s simplicity. It is more chari- 
table to view the scene as a little not 
uncommon prison pastime, than add 
to the other guilt of the prisoners a 
deep hypocrisy. Virtues in the 
breasts of criminals being an unex- 
hausted stock, never diminished by 
daily use, are ready to be called up, 
when worth while, either for display 
or for professional practice. When 
they are let out, like the winds from 
the cave of olus, they rush in pro- 
fusion—the more from having been 
so long pent. Quite unused to an 
easy passage, they burst out with:a 
deluge, and never know when to stop. 
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But their vices are a concentrated 
essence, and bear but one name; and, 
as they cannot conceal it, they make 
a great merit of confessing it, and 
think to hide the many vices under 
one head, and conceal a multiplicity 
by putting forth the effect for the 
cause. They make the least the 
greatest of their offences, and the 
scapegoat and apology for them all. 
This is an old trick—this shifting off 
personal responsibility. We know 
who is that evil one who has sug- 
gested it to a class of religionists, 
and all culprits are too ready to re- 
ceive it for the deception of them- 
selves and others. Every criminal 
sets up an alias and an a&bi in his 
own person. “I was not in my 
senses when I did it.” ‘I was over- 
taken with drink, and I did it.” “TI 
had been drinking, and did not know 
what I was about ; in fact”—and here 
comes the climax—‘ J was not my- 
self.” Thus the great burthen of re- 
sponsibility is adroitly shifted off, and 
hypocritical shame assumes the graces 
of innocence, that true repentance 
denies and knows not. Thus drunk- 
enness becomes rather the excuse 
for vices, than accepted as a vice it- 
self. It is brutal enough “to put an 
énemy in the mouth to steal away the 
brains ;” but to ascribe all the wicked- 
hess in the world to that one vice, is 
to come to a false conclusion. Doubt- 
less it is often the origin, and often 
the result, of crime. Father Mathew 
on one occasion said that he had ad- 
ministered the pledge to hundreds of 
thousands when drunk. They came 
determined to give up their vice; but 
as they would, in the goodness of 
their hearts, part friends, they first 
took a parting glass, and a good one. 
This was reversing the appeal ‘‘ from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober ;” it was 
from Philip sober to Philip drunk. 
But, to return to Mr Byewater 
Smithies. ‘On conversing with 
them, he found, to his astonishment 
and grief, that fifteen out of the 
seventeen had been scholars in Sun- 
day schools connected with almost 
every religious denomination.” On 
carefully going through the cases of 
the fifteen who had been scholars in 
Sunday schools, ‘ten had committed 
crimes for which they were about to 
be transported; ofcourse, while under 
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the influence of strong liquor.” “In 
one ward, out of fourteen persons, 
thirteen had been Sunday scholars; 
in another, out of eleven, nine had 
been Sunday scholars. In a third 
ward, out of thirteen persons, ten had 
been Sunday scholars, and two of 
them Sunday-school teachers.” This 
is the result of an extensive inquiry. 
It appears that out of 10,361 inmates 
of the principal prisons and peniten- 
tiaries of our country, not fewer than 
6572 previously received instructions 
in Sunday schools. A ‘ Reverend 
Professor Finney,” at the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, came to the ‘conclusion 
that, of the inmates in a great number 
of prisons and penitentiaries in this 
country, more than two-thirds of the 
males, and more than three-fourths 
of the females, had been in Sabbath 
schools. At Glasgow assizes, ‘ out 
of seventy-one criminals, sixty-two 
had been connected with Sabbath 
schools.” The catalogue is without 
end. Let us hear the testimony of a 
master of a school: ‘‘ The master of 
a large day-school in the vicinity of 
the metropolis stated, a few years ago, 
that on examining a roll contain- 
ing names of a hundred pupils, he 
ascertained, on inquiry, that ninety- 
one of them had become drunkards.” 
‘Of sixty scholars in a Sabbath 
school, thirty were found to have 
been ruined through drink.” In 
matriculating at the University of 
Oxford, it is enjoined that the acade- 
micians shall not encourage Ipswich 
—we never knew why—as, if there 
was an old establishment there, it has 
perished; but these statistics, from 
which we are making extracts, supply 
a sufficient reason. The teaching 
must be very bad, and the Ipswichians 
very abominable ; for of them it is 
said, ‘‘ out of fifteen young men pro- 
Sessing piety, and teachers in the Sab- 
bath school, nine were ruined through 
drink.” 

An aged Sabbath-school teacher has 
the courage to examine ‘ unfortunate 
females,” and finds them to have been 
scholars. 

We have observed that temperance 
and teetotal societies are very strenu- 
ous to introduce music wherever they 
can, and especially among the young. 
The propriety of the songs is very 
questionable, and we have given one 
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specimen. Sometimes popular tunes 
are applied to hymns—a practice of 
doubtful good, for the young mind 
makes an amalgamation of both sets 
of words, and a tertium quid between 
piety and something worse confounds 
decent distinctions. How far this 
music system is of itself an intoxica- 
tion of its own kind, and easily slips 
into an intoxication of another kind, 
does not as yet seem to have engaged 
the attention of the societies. It may 
be worth their while to make some 
inquiry on this subject. 

“A few months ago a member of com- 
mittee visited one of the singing-saloons 
in Rochdale, and on a Saturday evening, 
about eleven o’clock, he observed about 
sixteen boys and girls, seated at a table 
in front of the stage; severalof the lads 
had long pipes, each with a glass or jug 
containing intoxicating liquor, and no less 
than fourteen of the number were mem- 
bers of Bible classes in our different Sun- 
day schools. There they sat, listening to 
the most obscene songs, witnessing scenes 
of the most immoral kind, and spending 
the interval in swallowing liquid fire. 
Tt is added : § These sinks of iniquity are 
thronged with old Sunday scholars, espe- 
cially on Sabbath evenings, and not unfre- 
quently until twelve o’clock.’ Still fur- 
ther it is said: ‘ The appalling results of 
the drinking system are not wholly con- 
fined to the children in our schools; many 
@ promising teacher has fallen a victim.’” 


Let us see how the hymns fare, and 
if they are always piously received, 
remembered, or uséd—if they are sure 
to be accompanied by religious asso- 
ciations—if they may not be over- 
done, and the singers, rather practised 
to receive than to allay an excitement, 
do not merge from one fever into 
another, and a more dangerous cha- 
racter. Hear an account of this 
music-piety :-— 

An eye-witness states: ‘ Three youths, 
members of Bible classes, were stopped 
near the Eagle Tavern, City Road, and 
rebuked for boisterously singing, while in 
a state of partial intoxication. They 
were singing a hymn, which they had 
been practising for singing on some pub- 
lic occasion ; the burden of the hymn was, 

* There is a happy land, far, far away!’ 
Another eye-witness declares that he saw 
five boys and girls, all under fifteen years 
of age, who were romping through a street, 
leading out of the City Road, one Sabbath 
evening, and singing the well-known lines: 
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* Holy children will be there, 
Who have sought the Lord by prayer, 
From every Sabbath school. 

; Oh, that will be joyful,’ &c. 

Upon inquiring, he found that they had 
been at a Sabbath school twice that day, 
that they were at a place of worship in 
the evening, on leaving which, in their 
way home, they had turned into the 
‘ Eagle,’ and taken some mized liquor!” 


** Practising for singing on some pub- 
lic occasion.” Here is the mischief! 
We have noticed in the “ Reports” 
the constant display-processions of 
children with banners—young “ Bands 
of Hope”—walking through crowded 
thoroughfares, with music before 
them, assuming all the consequence 
of their position, as the ‘‘ observed of 
all observers ”—drinking in excite- 
ment and self-approbation in the very 
air they breathe—little paragons of 
all that is good, satisfied only when 
they attract all eyes to them. What 
is the natural tendency? They must 
either believe they have been con- 
verted into little angels on earth, or 
believe it not: in either case they are 
the worse. Their natures will rebel 
—will tell them they are acting a lie. 
They must be fed with excitement, 
than which nothing is more dangerous 
to young persons. These children 
had been at a Sabbath school twice 
that day, and at a place of worship in 
the evening, on leaving which, on their 
way home, they had turned into the 
‘“‘ Kagle,” and taken some ‘ mixed 
liquor.” This is no more than any per- 
son of common sense might have ex- 
pected. How vapid must be the cold- 
water draught of duty at their homes 
—they, little angels of the procession, 
in homes where little applause may 
receive them. It is difficult for ‘‘ holy 
children” to drop down from their 
ecstasies into a flat and dull sobriety. 
They have been singing of soaring all 
day in the presence of thousands into 
regions of beatification, their proper 
home. It is no wonder if, in their 
way to their ungratifying homes, 
they turn in to borrow wings from 
the ‘‘ Eagle,” that they may, in 
their hymn phrase, ‘go to glory.” 
After this, the following apologetic 
inconsistency will come upon the 
reader with surprise. The bit of 
poetry, perhaps, often sung by these 
holy children, must have exalted them 
above all their more homely relations. 
2D 
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as *“*worthier to fill the breath of 
fame.” 


_ “Létnone who listen to these ‘ Voices’ 
imagine for one moment that they have 
been uttered or recorded from anything 
like a desire to depreciate Sabbath 
schools in the estimation of their sup- 
porters. Depreciate them! No. Those 
who have collected this evidence have 
laboured too long and too zealously in the 
cause of Sabbath schools to be suspected 
ofrany such desire. 


* Tue Sassatse Scuoot! Earth hasno name 

Worthier to fill the breath of fame ; 

The untold blessings it hath shed 

Shall be revealed when worlds are fled !’” 
* For a moment we leave the chil- 
dren in their drunken ecstatics, and 
mount a little higher. ‘* Mr James 
Teare,” whose very name may draw 
sympathetic tears from all who love 
weeping, has given astounding infor- 
mation—and we are told he had abun- 
dant opportunities of collecting it— 
** that the number of deacons and Sun- 
day-school superintendents and teachers 
engaged in the traffic of strong drink in 
this country is aimost incredible.” 

Worse and worse: ‘“ A school 
connected with one of our most re- 
spectable congregationsin the country, 
has a wine and brandy merchant for 
its superintendent ; another of its su- 
perintendents is connected with the 
same firm ; another of its most influen- 
tial teachers is a brewer; and for many 
years past the children have been 
treated with wine at their annual 
gathering.” It is surprising that any 
man daring to sell wine or spirits 
should venture into these schools 
without fear of being torn to pieces; 
but we forget that the teetotallers 
have not yet all these schools under 
their control. Nor can the society 
members as yet venture upon calling 
on the police to eject these, we dare 
say, very respectable gentlemen. 
They might, however, as well not 
give wing to the children at their an- 
nual gatherings. But we may go a 
little higher still. The Temperance 
Advocate hints at something not quite 
decent having taken place at an ordi- 
nation in Willis’s Rooms. 


“Srrone Drink at Orvinations.—It 
is a sign that temperance reformers have 
not done their work, when strong drink 
is introduced at offinations. Cannot our 
ministers and deacons see the total in- 
congruity of these things with the solemn 
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ceremony in which they take part? Mr 
George Miller, of London, has made a 
timely exposure of whatrecently took place 
at Willis’s Rooms on the ordination of an 
assistant minister of Craven Chapel ; and 
we cannot but think that those who used 
intoxicating drink on that occasion must 
feel ashamed of their practice when they 
read our friend’s faithful protest. He 
has done them friendly service.” 


But let us go back to the children ; 
we love them best, the innocent vic- 
tims. Here is a short account of one 


of their processions :— 


“ The procession was marshalled ‘in 
order shortly after one o’clock, the adult 
members of the various temperance so- 
cieties taking the lead, preceded by a 
brass band, and a beautiful banner, in- 
scribed, ‘Hull Temperance League,’ 
* United we Conquer ;’ then followed an- 
other band in their midst, and another 
banner, inscribed, ‘ Sixty-five millions 
sterling are expended, and eight million 
quarters of corn destroyed, every year, to 
satisfy the drunken appetite of English- 
men.’ Next came the Band of Hope, a 
long procession of little teetotal boys and 
girls, numbering perhaps between five 
and six hundred ; anda picturesque sight 
they presented, carrying in their hands 
little gilt banners of every colour, in- 
scribed with pretty little temperance 
mottoes, such as ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go,’ &. One tired-looking 
little fellow carried a banner with the 
motto, ‘ Be not weary in well-doing ;’ and 
another, who could scarcely totter, bore a 
flag inscribed ‘ Stand firm.’ The Band 
of Hope was headed and followed by a 
band of music, and behind it a large 
spreading banner of ominous hue, on the 
blackened surface of which was inscribed, 
in letters of white, the pointed lesson to 
the moralist—‘ Sixty thousand drunkards 
die every year;’ and on went the Band of 
Hope, with their gay little flags, equalled 
in brightness only by their own beaming 
countenances ; ;and as the procession 
faded into the: distance, still the black 
banner, with its terrible motto, loomed 
after them, suggesting appropriately 
enough that if sixty thousand drunkards 
die every year, it were well indeed to 
‘Train up a child in the way it should 
go.’ ”? 

This is not half the-procession ac- 
count. They were exceedingly happy, 
notwithstanding the presence of the 
black banner. Even the “ tired little 
fellow” did not dare to be ‘ wearied 
in well-doing,” though it was rather 
cruel, for the sake of the wit of the 
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thing, to give the motto-banner to a 
tired-looking little fellow—and ‘‘stand 
Jirm” to a-child who could scarcely 
totter. We can only suppose the pro- 
cessional arrangements were made by 
the indefatigable ‘“‘ Mr Witty.” 

We remember a little more than a 
year ago reading an account of one 
of these teetotal gatherings at St 
Martin’s Hall, of which we took a 
note at the time. We thonght the 
power of water in producing intoxica- 
tion quite wonderful, and its twofold 
effect of love and hatred. It made 
Mr Livesly lively beyond measure in 
the vituperative vein, ferociously ex- 
hilarated to make wordy assault upon 
the clergy in particular, that is, not of 
the ‘* denominations.” He was fol- 
lowed by our friend Mr Swindlehurst, 
of trustworthy name, who, on the oc- 
casion, advertised a new firm, and 
himself as one of the company, ‘‘ The 
Polishers and Smoothers of People for 
a better world.” A song in Welsh 
greeted him when he profanely com- 
pared himself to John the Baptist; 
the song, like an incantation, brought 
up from the very charnel-house of 
drunkenness one Robert Charnley, 
and J. Cattrel. But as these worthies 
of the old pot and tankard were about 
to vent the “ secrets of their prison- 
house,” the meeting grew impatient, 
and the temperance water-drinkers 
broke out into the utmost extrava- 
gance of vituperative intoxication 
upon the press and the clergy. Voices 
were tumultuous, till a sweet singer 
thought to allay it by the charm of 
music. We do not suppose he knew 
much about Socrates, though he did 
what that sage recommended in the 
Symposium. ‘Since we are in such 
a hurry,” said he, “to speak alto- 
gether at once, let us sing together.” 
The intemperate temperance fever was 
thus for a while allayed ; but it broke 
out again, so that the prudent chair- 
man dissolved the meeting at the ine- 
briate hour of half-past ten. ‘ There 
is nothing like water,” said Pindar ; 
but he did not keep closely to his text, 
for he launched off to the praise of 
something he liked better. So violent 
are these water-drinkers and wine- 
haters, that one might almost be in- 
duced to think a little wine, not only 
good for ‘‘ the stomach's sake,” but 
to keep down to a sober gravity and 
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decency that very rude state of animal 
spirits which keeps water-drinkers in 
perpetual irritation. Wisely did Cato 
tinge his severe forehead with wine. 

We want to have a word or two 
more to say about these Sunday and 
Sabbath schools. The astonished Mr 
Smithies says :— 


“ These are appalling racrs. And when 
it is thus found that so large a proportion 
of young men and women, who have been 
convicted of crimes for which they were 
consigned to prisons, or placed in peni- 
tentiaries, were once scholars in Sabbath 
schools, the question naturally arises, 
what is the cause of this? Upon pursuing 
the inquiry, it has been almost uniformly 
found that that which is the most prolifit 
source of crime in this country, namely, 
THE USE OF INTOXICATING Liquors, has 
been the cause of so many Sabbath-school 
scholars becoming criminals.” 


It is not surprising if he is led to 
the following conclusion :— 

“Having been officially engaged for 
many years in Sabbath schools, the above 
painful fact has led me to fear that there 
as some flagrant deficiency in our Sabbath- 
school tuition ; and I feel the importance 
of bringing the subject under the serious 
consideration of my fellow-labourers, with 
a view to the adoption of more efficient 
practical steps for the prevention of crime 
amongst those children who are now being 
taught in Sunday schools.” 


The main question, then, is, What 
is this deficiency ? It should seem the 
children are taught hymns—to put on 
religious ecstasies—to abhor, not so 
much wickedness, as the wicked all 
around them, who are condemned ‘and 
excluded from their privileges. They 
are taught everything, it seems, but 
what they should be taught—real, 
bona fide, substantial, wholesome tem- 
perance. Mr Smithies asks the scholar 
criminals if their teachers had never 
warned them against drinking? ‘* He 
invariably received the same answer, 
‘No, sir,’”—(rather extraordinary, 
considering all these processions, the 
awful black banner, and the several 
mottoes : but let that pass). He can 
do no otherwise than conclude that 
there is “some flagrant deficiency in 
our Sabbath - school tuition.” Mr 
Smithies has proved his case. He is 
no misanthropist. He would not 
make out a bad case if he could help 
it;—no man is endowed with more 
tenderness, especially on the side of 
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pious sentimentalism. He loves no 
liquor so well as the tears of sinners. 
There are persons who bestow a ten- 
derness on criminals, which suffering 
innocence cannotobtain. It does not 
reach the genuine excitement point. 
With him an Irish boy condemned to 
transportation, is *‘ a poor Irish boy.” 
But of one thing he is sure: the pre- 
sent system of Sunday and. Sabbath 
schools has but one efficiency—that of 
making drunkards. True, he burns with 
zeal; but he tries his corrective vir- 
tue in the cool, and conviction comes. 
It was in a frigid atmosphere — the 
volcano of his breast, like Hecla, loved 
the icy regions—it was ‘on the cold 
flags, in one of the cells in York 
Castle,” the resolve and “‘ solemn pro- 
mise” came. He rushed forth with 
a determination, like Hecla, to throw 
up everything—all moderation, all 
mis-named temperance; to reduce 
himself to the cinders and ashes of 
total abstinence ; to forsake teaching 
to be ‘‘ temperate in all things,” and 
substitute to be temperate in nothing. 
To descend to a lower level—we take 
his account—there is some deficiency. 
What is it ?—where is it? Our own 


observation, aided by Mr Byewater 
Smithies’ experience, may throw some 


light on this subject. Thus, then, we 
venture. We fear that there has been 
a total abstinence of that wholesome 
teaching of duties to which young 
minds should be trained—that the feel- 
ings are made everything—that there 
is too marked a distinction between 
being good ‘‘God-ward” and good man- 
ward. There is abundance of intoxica- 
tion in the world, with a total absti- 
nence from spirituous drink. We fear 
not to say, that a system of excite- 
ment, and—not the least dangerous— 
of quasi-religious excitement, may 
sow mischief in the mental and bodily 
growth of youth. When children are 
encouraged to indulge in ecstatic 
visions of being caught up in a dreamy 
bewilderment into the heavens, and 
commune there, with holy children 
like themselves, the descent to earth, 
and the daily irksome duties and 
homely occupations, is too irksome to 
be steadily pursued. They must be 
discouraged, and become incapable of 
submitting to other people’s tempers, 
and of regulating their own. But this 
eis on the supposition that they are 
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capable of this spiritual realisation. 
But who, knowing anything of the 
world, willsay that they are, fora conti- 
nuance, or for any practical religious 
good? Pride and self-sufficiency take 
place of humility and obedience, and 
they are likely to grow up out of humour 
with all the actualities of life. It is 
mischievous, in the highest degree, 
that these gentlemen of Temperance 
and Teetotal Societies should pounce 
upon children, for the sake of the pic- 
turesque (which they speak of) in their 
processions, to act the parts of smirk- 
ing sentimentalism, to strut before the 
admiring crowds as ‘‘ holy children.” 
Teaching them, too, to perk in piety, 
and prate familiarly of crowns that 
aged and long-suffering saints and 
martyrs have shrunk from claiming. 
Professing-piety scholars either feel or 
don’t feel the ecstatic hymns they are 
taught: if they do, how shall the 
excitement be kept up with any hope 
of safety to themselves? if they do 
not, they are learning the language of 
habitual hypocrisy, which will very 
easily slide into their morals and 
manners. They will, of themselves, 
seek how to keep up the steam. In- 
toxication of some kind or other must 
be had; for the collapse, the cold fit, 
is a misery not to be borne. There is 
an ‘Eagle Tavern” by every road, 
and the devil is at hand to shift the 
music or the words, to substitute the 
song for the hymn, and too probably 
retain the hymn, and suggest the 
blasphemy. Excitement may bedrawn 
out of any tune. But is there no de- 
ficiency in moral teaching? Is there 
mo preference given to quasi-religious 
feelings over moralduties? Such, then, 
are the Sunday and Sabbath schools, 
of which Mr Byewater Smithies gives 
so lamentable an account. But they 
are not all the Sunday and Sabbath 
schools in the country; and we ear- 
nestly entreat all managers of schools 
not to allow their scholars to be drawn 
into this temperance intemperate vor- 
tex; and, with this object, we have 
taken some pains to lay open to them 
this manifest source of irredeemable 
evil. We do not mean, be it clearly 
understood, to say a word in dispa- 
ragement of Sunday and Sabbath- 
school teaching as a system. The 
very promise of all good that is in 
them, has not, it should seem, escaped 
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the eye of him who sowed tares among 
the wheat. We do not even condemn 
the schools that Mr Smithies has con- 
demned, for all the sins he lays to 
their charge. We know too well to 
be short of an absolute teetotaller is, 
with such as Mr Smithies, to be given 
over to drunkenness: We would fain 
keep warm in our hearts a little more 
charity for these schools than Mr 
Smithies would allow us. Nor let 
it be supposed that we object to 
tefnperance societies, such as they 
may be, and as some possibly are— 
we would do our utmost to suppress 
drunkenness. Nay, we (always 
meaning, by this usual plural, the 
individual writer) belong ourselves to 
a Temperance Society—be not sur- 
prised, good reader—yes! a Temper- 
ance Society, and, as we believe, the 
best in the kingdom—The Church of 
England. There is no teaching there, 
in her old-fashioned beautiful cate- 
chism, of a religion that is of a Babel- 
confusion of tongues, intermingled 
with notions of ‘‘ kingcraft and priest- 
craft,” and controversial hatreds, in 
place of charity and patient love. 
Where that catechism is taught, 
scholars cannot say they are not 
warned against drunkenness. It does 
not, it is true, teach total abstinence 
from anything, but from evil. Itisa 
safeguard, in education, as far as 
teaching can go, against drunkenness, 
against every vice, against every crime. 
Mr Smithies exhibits a frightful list of 
thieves and drunkards, and probably 
stillmore guilty criminals, and he com- 
plains of a deficiency in the mode of 
tuition in the Sunday and Sabbath 
schools which have come under bis ex- 
perience. We would recommend him 
to try our schools. Drunkards and 
thieves there will be, no doubt, in spite 
of the Catechism ; but no one can say 
that it does not teach to abstain from 
sins of every kind. For, besides the 
Ten Commandments, the duty to God, 
and duty to one’s neighbour, as in- 
culcated in them, is simply explained, 
as it is said, so as “to be understanded 
by children and common people.” Let 
us direct Mr Smithies’ and other 
folk’s attention to a few words only 
from the Catechism, on our duty to 
our neighbour, and let him consider 
if the child’s answers be not a better 
teaching than pride-making ecstasies 
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and feverish feelings. As to * duty 
to my neighbour,” the child thus 
answers: ‘‘ To order myself lowly 
and reverently to all my betters. To 
hurt nobody by word nor deed. To 
be true and just in all my dealings. 
To bear no malice nor hatred in my 
heart. To keep my hands from pick- 
ing and stealing, and my tongue from 
evil-speaking, lying, and slandering. 
To keep my body in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity. Not to covet 
nor desire other men’s goods, but to 
learn and labour truly to get mine 
own living, and to do my duty in that 
state of life uuto which it shall please 
God to call me.” In teaching their 
duty towards God, there are no 
ecstasies enjoined. All must have 
what they can digest to their own 
health. The plain answers to the 
plain questions of the Catechism are 
far better than hymns, which lift up 
the little souls far above their ‘* order- 
ing themselves lowly and reverently.” 
Such * holy children” as Mr Smithies 
has described to us are not likely to 
acknowledge any to be their “‘ betters.” 
Now-a-days a child is not allowed 
to “‘ think as a child.” He must have 
‘* strong meats” when he should have 
‘* milk for babes.” He must have vi- 
sions of angel-robes and angel-wings, 
and wake out of hisdream to put on 
rags and loathe them; and thus will 
he grow up into a sour discontent of 
that ‘state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him.” 

We most seriously and earnestly, 
nay, solemnly, warn all people against 
this new tuition asa substitute for 
the old. No good can come of it; 
and we entreat the very societies on 
whose doings we have so freely com- 
mented, to take a calm review of 
their own proceedings, and not to 
think every one an enemy who tells 
them a truth, however severely, or 
however unpalatable to them. It is 
painful, we know, to be brought to 
a conviction that we have worse than 
wasted time in error—that we haye 
been practically, while meaning well, 
promoting evil. But it is a condition 
of our natural infirmity; let not a. 
mote of that infirmity so enlarge 
itself in the moral eye, that it shall- 
no longer see truth, plain and visible 
to every other eye. We have thought 
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argument, and use every vein, of 
seriousness or of ridicule. A great 
evil is to be put down, and we un- 
hesitatingly use every legitimate 
weapon in the warfare. We con- 
tend not for a moment against the 
good the societies do, but against 
the manifest evils which fearfully 
preponderate over the good. We join 
them fully in any proper appeals to 
the Government. Beer-houses and 
gin-palaces, as they are now, are 
moral pest-houses : they want severe 
regulation. We know not how to 
think decently of this our Government, 
while notorious haunts of thieves, 
prostitutes, murderers, are almost 
protected, and brutalities increase. 
The police reports make up a history 
of disgrace to any Government. The 
fact is, the whole law of punishment 
has been relaxed. We carry notions 
of liberty to an absurdity—we would 
almost say, to acrime. Such brutes 
as Cannon, and others like him, ought 
to be—nor are we ashamed to write 
the word—slaves: they put themselves 
out of humanity’s pale. Culprits of 


almost all descriptions are cowards. 
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The old bodily punishments were 
not altogether unsalutary—at least, 
they tended to keep society in some 
safety. A good bastinado would 
often have more terror than a pri- 
son—ay, even more than transporta- 
tion. But when we read of the 
‘“* garotte” in the streets—the stab- 
bings, the cruel mutilations, butcheries 
sometimes short of death, and some- 
times not, and are certain that the 
names and haunts of these monsters 
who commit the savagery are well 
known, and see the comparative im- 
punity that meets them—we feel 
that something is wanted in our 
home government. Here, at least, 
we have a right to demand protec- 
tion. Beer-houses and gin-palaces 
foster these scoundrels and their 
crimes, without doubt: not that they 
are the drunkards ; the drunkards are 
their victims, and enticed into these 
dens. Your thorough villain is a cool 
man; he goes unintoxicated to his 
work. Let Temperance Societies 
wisely direct their movements, and 
they shall have our best wishes and 
support. 
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PART II.— CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue June sun is shining into Mrs 
Rintoul’s family room. Though he 
is no longer captain of his own sloop, 
her husband is to be mate of a con- 
siderable schooner; so Euphie, after 
a long interval of fretting and repin- 
ing, has made herself tolerably con- 
tent. A great sea-chest stands in the 
middle of the room, and Euphie, long 
ago startled out of all her little graces 
of invalidism, stoops over it, packing 
in its manifold comforts. The loss of 
the sloop has deprived them of all 
their property, but it has added 
scarcely any privation to their daily 
life, even though John has been so 
long ashore ; and now that he is once 
more in fall employment, Euphie does 
not veil her pretensions to those of 
any skipper’s wife in Elie. As for 
the grief attendant on their loss, it 
touched her only by sympathy, and 
her few natural tears were neither 
bitter in their shedding nor hard to 
wipe away. Her baby thrives, her 


husband has been at home with her 
for a far longer time than she could 
have hoped, and Euphie, as wilful a 
little wife as ever, goes about her 
house with undiminished cheerfulness, 
and is conscious of no shadow upon 
her sunny life. 

And as she lays in these separate 
articles of John’s comfortable ward- 
robe—each in its proper place— 
Euphie’s gay voice now and then 
makes a plunge into the abyss of the 
great chest, and anon comes forth 
again, as clear and as fresh as a bird’s. 
You can almost fancy there will be 
a lingering fragrance about these 
glistening home-made linens, when 
the sailor takes them out upon the seas 
—and that even the rough blue sea- 
jacket, and carefully-folded Sabbath 
coat, must carry some gladsome re- 
miniscence of the pretty face and 
merry voice bending over them like 
embodied sunshine, 

‘“‘ Eh, lassie, it’s a braw thing to 
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hae a light heart,” said Mrs Raeburn, 
shaking her head as she came in, and 
sitting down heavily in Enphie’s arm- 
chair with a prolonged sigh; “ after 
a’ you’ve gane through too, puir 
bairn !” 

Euphie takes the compliment quite 
unhesitatingly—for it does not occur 
to the spoiled child and petted wife, 
that, after all, she has gone through 
nothing at all. 

“‘Its nae guid letting down folk’s 
heart,” says Euphie, with some com- 
placence. ‘‘ For my part, I think its 
unthankful to be aye minding folk’s 
trials: ane should feel them at the 
time, and be done with them—that’s 
my way.” 

“IT wish Nancy had just your 
sense,” said the mother. ‘It ought 
to have been very little trial to her 
a’ this, by what it might have been 
to you; but just see how she’s ta’en 
it to heart—I wish you would speak 
- to her, Euphie. -Here’s a decent lad 
coming after her, and easy enough to 
see, after such a loss in the family, 
that it, would be a grand thing to get 
her weel married, and her twenty 
years auld, and never had a lad, to 
speak of, before—and yet she’ll nae 
mair look the side of the road he’s on, 
than if he was a black man!” 

** Is’t Robert Horsburgh, mother ?” 
asked Euphie, eagerly. 

_“Tt’s a stranger lad that hasna 
been lang about the Elie; he’s ta’en 
the new lease of the Girnel farm from 
Sir Robert, and they say he’s furnish- 
ing a grand house, and a’ thegether 
a far bigger man than Nancy has ony 
right to look for—a decent-like lad 
too, and. steady and weel spoken ; 
but as for giving him encouragement, 
I might as weel preach to Ailie Rin- 
toul’s speckled hen as to Nannie Rae- 
burn.” 

*‘ Deed, I see nae call she has to 
set him up with encouragement,” said 
the beauty, slightly tossing her head. 
‘“*Tf he’s no as muckle in earnest as to 
thole a naysay, he’s nae man at a’; 
and I wouldna advise Nancy to have 
onything to do with him. Do ye 
think I ever gaed out of my road, 
mother, to encourage John?” 

“ Ay, Euphie, my woman, it’s a’ 
your ain simplicity that thinks a’body 
as guid as yoursel,” said Mrs Rae- 
burn, shaking her head; “ but you 
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had naething to do but to choose, wi’ 
a’ the young lads frae Largo to Kin-. 
nucher courting at ye. And many a 
time I’ve wondered, in my ain mind, 
I’m sure, that ye took up wi’ a douce 
man like John Rintonl at the last, 
when ye might have just waled out.the 
bonniest lad in Fife; but Nannie’s 
had nae joes to speak of, as I was 
saying, a’ her days—and Nannie’s 
weel enough in her looks, but she’s 
far mair like your faither’s side 
of the house than mine; and a’ 
thegether, considering how auld she 
is, and the misfortune that’s happened 
to the family, it sets her very ill to be 
so nice, when she might get a house 
of her ain, and be weel settled hersel, 
and a credit to a’ her kin.” 

‘““Tf I were Nannie, I would take 
nae offer under the fourth or fifth at 
the very soonest,” said her sister. 
‘The lads should learn better—and if 
they get the very first they ask, and 
the very ane they’re wanting, what 
are they to think but that the lassies 
are just waiting on them ? and its nae- 
thing but that that makes such ill-willy 
men. Setthemup! But they didna 
get muckle satisfaction out of me.” 

‘* Weel, Euphie,” said Mrs Rae- 
burn, unconvinced, but with resigna- 
tion, ‘I didna say I would take your 
faither the first time he askit me, 
mysel, and there was a Jass in Anster 
that had had the refusing 0’ him be- 
fore that ; but there’s no mony men 
mair ill-willy or positive about their 
ain gate than what Samuel Raeburn 
is this day, though ane might hae 
thought he had the pride gey weel 
taken out of him in respect of women- 
folk ; but you see I’m no easy in my 
mind about Nannie. Nae doubt she 
might be vexed in a neighbourly way. 
for the loss of the twa Rintouls and 
Andrew Dewar, forby what was na- 
tural for the sloop gaun doun, wi’ a’ 
our gear; but it’s a different thing 
being vexed for ither folk and mourn- 
ing for ane’s ain trouble ; and I’m sure 
the way she’s been, night and day, 
ever since, is liker Kirstin Beatoun’s 
daughter than mine. I’m no. just 
clear in my ain mind but what it’s a’ 
for Patie Rintoul.” ‘ 

Euphie had lifted herself out-of the 
chest, and now turned round with 
some interest to her mother. “I 
wouldna say,” said Mrs Rintoul, after 
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a considerable pause. “I did tell him 
ance he was courting our Nanny, and 
his face turned as red as scarlet ; and 
she has been awfu’ sma’ and white and 
downcast ever sinsyne ;—I wouldna 
say—poor Nannie! I would gie her 
a’ her ain gate, and no fash her, 
mother, if I was you, till she comes 
to hersel again; for Nannie’s awfu’ 
proud—far prouder than me—and 
would cut off her finger before she 
would own to caring about onybody 
that hadna said plain ont that he 
cared for her.” 

And Mrs Raeburn received her 
daughter’s counsel with long sighs 
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and shakings of the head, as she had 
begun the conversation. 

‘¢ They say a bad bairn’s a great 
handfu’,” said the perplexed mother, 
disconsolately, ‘* but I’m sure it canna 
be onything to the care and trouble 
of lassies; and twa mair set on their 
ain will—though I’m no meaning ony 
blame to you, Euphie—a puir woman 
never was trysted with. I’m sure, 
when I was Nannie’s age, I was at 
my mother’s bidding, hand and fit, 
the haill day through—though I was 
just gaun to be married mysel—but 
nae doubt you take it frae your 
faither!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“* A weel-stockit mailin, himsel for the laird, 
And marriage off-hand, was his proffer ;” 
but Agnes Raeburn stands before him 
with a painful flush upon her face, and 
an uneasy movement in her frame: 
a host of many-coloured thoughts are 
flitting through her bewildered mind, 
and her silence, though it is the silence 
of painful confusion and perplexity, 
encourages him to go on. It is a July 
night—soft twilight following close 
upon a gorgeous sundown—and up in 
the pale clear languid sky the cres- 
cent moon floats softly, dreamily, 
where there is not a cloud to map its 
course, or anything but the gentlest 
summer-breath to send it gliding on. 
In the west the rich clouds, all purple 
and golden, crowd together and build 
themselves up in glowing masses from 
the very edge of the water. You can 
fancy them the falling powers and 
nobilities of some one of the world’s 
great climax-times, and that this little 
silver boat, slowly drawing near to 
them, contains the child born, the 
bringer-in of the new world. All un- 
conscious is the infant hero, singing 
and dreaming as he comes; but the 
cowering, fallen glories, whose day is 
past, are aware, and here and there a 
calm spectator-star looks out and 
watches, holding aside the veil of 
this great evening which encloses all. 

But the dreamer of the heavens is 
silent, and all this mortal air is full 
of the voices of the sea. It is not 
laughter now, nor is it music. If you 
would convey into sound the smile of 
innocent, surprised delight, which 


plays upon childish faces often, you 
could not give it expression better 
than by this ripple, breaking upon 
rocks, and beds of sand and pebbles, 
and dimpling all over with quiet 
mirth the pools upon the beach. 
Accustomed as your ear may be, it is 
impossible to resist an answering 
smile to the fresh, sweet murmur, so 
fullof wonder and childlike joyousness, 
which runs along these creeks and 
inlets, ever new, yet ever the same. 
Another murmur, faint and distant, 
bewrays to you what these low church- 
steeples and grey mists of smoke 
would do without it, the vicinity of 
this little sisterhood of quiet seaports ; 
but the hum of life in the Elie is so 
calm to-night, that you only feel your 
solitude upon the braes, when the low 
wild rose-bushes look up to you from 
the very borders of the grass, and dew- 
drops glisten among the leaves—the 
more absolute and unbroken. Some- 
times a passing footstep and passing 
whistle, or voices pertaining to the 
same, pursue their measured way 
upon the high-road behind the haw- 
thorn hedge; but no one passes here 
upon the braes, and these two are 
entirely alone. 

A one-and-twenty years’ lease of 
the Girnel farm, with all its fertile 
slopes and capabilities—~a pretty ba- 
lance in the Cupar bank to make the 
same available—a person vigorous 
and young—a face which the Fife 
belles have not disdained to turn back 
and throw a second glance upon, and 
a pleasant consciousness of all these 
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desirable endowments—what should 
make Colin Hunter fear? And he 
does not fear. In this half light, look- 
ing lovingly into the full face of Agnes 
Raeburn, he begins to feel himself 
justified for making choice of her. 
Made choice of her he has, beyond all 
question, to his own considerable 
astonishment; for Colin knows very 
well that ‘‘ there are maidens in Scot- 
land more lovely by far ;” but at pre- 
sent, as her eye-lash droops upon her 
cheek—as the eye glances up in quick 
arrested looks under it—as the colour 
comes and goes, like flitting sunshine, 
the lover is satisfied. There isa charm 
in the sweet air, which lifts the curls 
upon her cheek—a charm in the sweet 
sound which encircles them on every 
side, and in the languid dreamy sky, 
and the slow floating moon. Himself 
is charmed, his whole soul through, 
with all the fairy influences of new love. 
Other flirtations has Colin known, 
more than were good for the freshness 
of his heart; but his heart is fresh at 
its depths, and answers now, with a 
shy warmth and fascinated thrill, to 
the voice, unheard before, which calls 
its full affections forth. 

But it is only a shiver, chill and 
painful, which shakes the slight figure 
of Agnes; and her hand, if she gave 
it him, now would fall marble-cold into 
his. Hereyes—those wandering furtive 
glances, which he thinks are only shy 
of meeting his earnest look—stray far 
beyond him into the vacant air, where 
they have almost conjured up a visible 
forbidding presence to say nay to his 
unwelcome suit; and her blushes are 
fever-gleams of unwilling submission, 

. flushes of fear and restless discomfort, 
and of the generous tenderness which 
grieves to give another pain. For 
Agnes, remembering mournfully that 
she had vowed to reject her earliest 
wooer, now shrinks from the position 
which she once dreamed of exulting 
in, and cannot make a heartless tri- 
umph of the true affection which in her 
grief has come to afflict her, like an 
added misfortune. She is grateful for 
it in her heart—even a little proud of 
it in her most secret and compunctious 
consciousness—and would rather delay 
and temporise a little to soften her 
denial, than inflict the pain which un- 
awares she exaggerates, and flatters 
herself by making greater than it 
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would be. And her mother, too; 
plagues her sadly in behalf of this 
wooer ; and she herself is aware that 


“ even pretty Euphie had few such pro- 


posals in her power as this, which 
would make herself mistress of the 
plentiful homestead at the Girnel; 
and Agnes, who only wants peace, and 
to be left alone to pursue the current 
of her own sad musings, will rather 
suffer anything to be implied by her 
silence, than rudely break it with the 
peremptory words which alone would 
suffice to dismiss a wooer so much 
conscious of his claims. 

‘* Have you naething to say to me, 
Nancy Raeburn? Woman, ye shail 
keep as mony maids as ye like, and 
have a silk gown for every month in 
the year; for what do I care for silk 
gowns, or satin either, compared to my 
bonnie Nanny?” 

** 1’m no bonnie ; it’s Euphie you’re 
meaning,” said Agnes, with a sigh; 
*¢if you want me because I’m bonnie, 
you’re mista’en, Mr Hunter—it’s my 
sister—it’s no me.” 

‘* Ye may leave my ain een to judge 
that!” cried Colin, exultingly ; ** but 
if ye were as black as Bessie Mouter, 
instead of just your ain wiselike sel, 
I’m for you, and nae other, whatever 
onybody likes to say.” 

‘* You're for me, are you? I dinna 
ken what the lads are turning to,” 
said Agnes, roused into some of her 
old pride and pique; “‘as if we had 
naething to do but be thankful, and 
take whaever offered; but I would 
have folk ken different of me.” 

*“* And so do I ken different,” said 
the undiscouraged suitor; ‘‘ but I’m 
no a fisher lad, or an Elie sailor, with 
naething but a blue jacket and a cap- 
tain’s favour, and years to wait for’a 
house aboon my head. I’ve a weal- 
plenished steading to bring ye hame 
to, Nancy, my darlin’; and ye’ll no 
look up into my face, and tell me in 
earnest that there’s ony other man 
standing between you and me.” 

He had scarcely spoken the words, 
when, with alow affrighted cry, Agnes 
turned from him and fled. It was not 
that her actual eyes beheld the vision 
which her fancy was labouring to 
realise. It was not that-Patie Rin- 


toul himself, in the flesh or in the 
spirit, interposed his- reproving face 
between her and her new wooer. She 
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could not tell what it was; but her 
strong imagination overpowered her, 
and, in sudden dread and terror not to 


be expressed, she turned homeward ° 


without a pause. 

Left to himself, young Colin of the 
Girnel stood for a few minutes lost in 
amazement. Then he followed the 
flying figure, already far advanced, 
before him on the darkening way ; but, 
suddenly drawing back as he saw some 
one approach in the opposite direction, 
the young farmer leaped over a con- 
venient stile, and made his way into 
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the high-road, whistling a loud whistle 
of defiance— 


Shall I like a fuil, quo’ he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee ? 
She may gang—to France for me !” 


He concluded his song aloud as he went 
loftily upon his way; and next week 
Colin was deep in a flirtation with the 
daughter of his nearest neighbour, but 
it would not do; and he was learning 
to be sentimental, for the benefit of 
pensive Agnes Raeburn, before another 
seven days were out. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Tm no that ill—no to complain 
of,” said Kirstin Beatoun; “‘ I can aye 
do my day’s wark, and that’s a great 
comfort; and, indeed, when I think 
o’t, I’m better than mony a younger 
woman—for naething ails me—I have 
aye my health.” 

“* 'm sure it’s a wonder to see you,” 
said the sympathising neighbour; 
**Mony a time I say to my sister 
Jenny, ‘ Woman, can ye no keep up 
a heart! There’s Kirstin Beatoun lost 
her man and her youngest laddie in 
ae night—enough to take life or rea- 
son, or maybe baith; but just see to 
her how she aye bears up. It’s a 
miracle to me every day.” 

“ Ay,” said Kirstin, quietly, ‘ so it 
is, Marget; but the Lord gies a bur- 
den to be borne, no to be cast off and 
rejected ; and I’m waiting on His will, 
whate’er it may be. I’m no to gang 
out of this at my ain hand, though 
mony a time I may be wearied enough, 
or have a sair enough heart, to lay 
down my head with good-will; but 
I’m waiting the Lord’s pleasure. He'll 
bid me away at His ain time.” 

“Eh Kirstin, woman, it’s as guid 
as a sermon to hear ye,” said the re- 
verential Marget; “ but our Jenny 
says it’s a’ the difference of folk’s feel- 
ings, and that ane takes a trouble light 
by what anither does. But I say to 
Jenny, ‘ Ye’ll no tell me that it’s be- 
cause Kirstin Beatoun has lost feel- 
ing—it’s because she’s supported, wo- 
man’; and I’m just the mair convinced 
after speaking to yoursel. It’s tellt in 
the toun for a truth that the auld man 
said something awfu’ comforting, just 
as if he kent what was gaun to hap- 
pen, the night he was lost. Many a 


ane has askit me, thinking ye might 
have telled me, being such close 
neighbours ; but ye’re aye sae muckle 
your lane, and the door shut; and I 
hadna the face to chap at a shut door 
and ask the question plain. Is’t true, 
Kirstin ?” 

‘ Kirstin, can ye no come in and 
shut the door? I hate to hear folk 
clavering,” said a harsh voice from 
within. 

‘‘ It’s my guidsister, Ailie Rintoul,” 
said Kirstin, relieved by the interrup- 
tion. 

Eh, it’s that awfu’ Mrs Plender- 
leath,” said the inquisitive neighbour ; 
‘* but that’s my little Tammie greeting. 
I left him in the cradle just to ask 
how ye were this lang time, seeing ye 
at the door ; but I maun away noo.” 

And as she went away, Kirstin 
stood still on her own threshold for 
some minutes. The flush of summer 
was over, and its fervent air was . 
growing cool. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she breathed it so seldom that 
the freshness of the air was unusually 
grateful to her to-day—perhaps she 
lingered only to reduce herself into 
her usual composure ; for the incau- 
tious touch of the passing gossip had 
raised into wild and vivid life the 
grief which it was her daily work to 
curb and subdue. 

Within, seated, as always, by the 
fireside, opposite the empty arm-chair, 
Ailie Rintoul was wiping some burn- 
ing tears from her cheek, when Kirstin 
entered to resume her seat by the 
wheel. 

‘‘T wish there was but some lawful 
contrivance to shut the mouths of 
fuils!” exclaimed Ailie, passionately ; 
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“+ what has the like of that idle woman 
to do with a trouble like ours?” 
“‘ She meant nae ill—it’s just a way 


they have. I mind of doing the same 
mysel, before I kent the ills of this 
life for my ain hand,” said Kirstin, 
who had already begun with her usual 
monotonous steadiness to turn the 
wheel. 

Captain Plenderleath was away on 
a long voyage, and had not been home 
since his brother-in-law’s loss. Ailie 
was quite alone; and moved, as she 
had been, by the death of her nearest 
and most congenial relative, this silent 
daily visit to the silent Kirstin seemed 
almost the only interest of her life. 
They had nothing to speak of, these 
two forlorn women ; but Kirstin span 
unceasingly, sending a drowsy, not 
uncheerful hum through the still apart- 
ment ; and Ailie, fronting her brother’s 
vacant chair, played with the folded 
handkerchief which she held in her 
slightly trembling hands. Many years’ 
use and wont had made Ailie content 
with the almost necessary idleness— 
the want of all family industries—to 
which her abundant means and her 
childlessness compelled her; and thus 
the richer woman wanted the homely 
solace which steadied Kirstin Bea- 
toun’s heart into daily endurance of 
her greater sorrow. 

‘IT have been thinking owre a’ he 
said,” said Ailie at last. ‘* Mony’s the 
day I have gane owre every word, ane 
by ane, and how he lookit, and the 
tear I saw in his ee. Kirstin, do ye 
mind what he said?” 

“Do J mind?” But Kirstin did not 
raise her head to enforce the distinct 
emphasis of her question. ‘‘ To wait 
to see what the Lord would bring out 
of a dark providence before I let my 
heart repine. Guid kens I little 
thought that night what providence it 
was that hung owre me and mine; 
and I am waiting, Ailie, woman; I’m 
no complaining! I’m striving to do 
my day’s duty, and keep my heart 
content before the Lord, and wait for 
His good time. There can come 
naething but good out of His will, for 
a’ it’s whiles hatd to haud up your 
head under the blow; but I’m no 
repining, Ailie; the Lord forbid I 
should repine. I’m waiting His plea- 
sure night and day.” 

And Kirstin hastily put up her 
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hand to intercept a few hot burning 
tears; and then, through the silence 
that followed, the drowsy hum of the 
wheel resumed its voice hurriedly, 
and went on without a pause. 

‘* J’m looking to earth, and you're 
looking to heaven,” said Ailie, some 
time after. ‘* You’re waiting on to be 
released and loot away out of this 
world, Kirstin Beatoun; ’m mar- 
velling what the Lord meant by the 
dark word of prophecy He put into 
his servant’s mouth at such an awfu’ 
time. He didna ken, puir man, that 
he was as near heaven then as Moses 
when he gaed up the hill to die before 
the Lord; but I ken of nae prophet 
that served God mair constant than 
your man did, Kirstin, and I'll no 
believe the Lord loot him waste his 
breath—and him so little to spend !— 
upon words that had nae meaning. 
You're no to heed me, if I’m like to 
disturb you with what I say ; but I’ve 
mair faith than to think that—I canna 
think that. There was mair in’t than 
just to submit, and take humbly what 
God sends. Ye’ll no think J would 
gang against that, but it has anither 
meaning, Kirstin Beatoun ; and 
though he didna ken himsel what that 
was, and you dinna ken, and what's 
mair, I canna see, I'll no believe, 
for a’ that, but that something will 
come of what he said ; for it wouldna 
be like the Lord to let his servant’s 
words fall to the ground after put- 
ting them in his mouth, as if they 
were but a. fuil’s idle breath, and 
no the last testimony of a righteous 
man.” 

‘“T never was guid at doctrine, 
Ailie,” said Kirstin; ‘‘I never was 
guid at keeping up a question the way 
T’ve seen him and yon. I have had 
owre muckle to do with bairns and 
cares and the troubles of this life, to 
be clever at arguing or inquiring, or 
ony such things. And now, if I have 
even owre muckle time to turn my 
thought to the like, I’m feared for 
beginning, Ailie; for ever since I’ve 
striven sair to tether my mind down 
to the day’s spinning or the hour’s 
wark, and never lookit behind or be- 
fore mair than I could help. I ken 
my man’s gane, that was my comfort 
a’ my best days; and I ken my dar- 
lin’ laddie’s gane, that was the desire 
of my heart; and I ken, forby, that 
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for a’ sae dreadfu’ a calamity it is, it’s 
the Lord’s sending, and I maun aye 
bless His name; and so I’m no for 
bringing in ony perplexin’ thoughts, 
Ailie, for it would be an awfu’ thing 
for a woman of my years, that’s gane 
through sae muckle, to lose reason 
and judgment at the last.” 

And as Kirstin continued her spin- 
ning, the wheel trembled with spas- 
modic motion, as again and again she 
put up her hand to check the falling 
tears. 

But Ailie, feverish and excited, 
dried her’s off hastily with her folded 
handkerchief, and, turning it over and 
over in her trembling fingers, brooded 
on her mystery. Ailie Rintoul had 
lived much and long alone—many 
slow solitary hours, when the little 
world, which recognised her as by no 
means either inactive or uninfluential 
in its concerns, was busied with dearer 
and more private household duties, 
had passed in unbroken quietness over 
the childless wife, whose husband was 
far upon the sea, whose little maid 


“*T gang and come to the sea and 
to the shore ; and Euphie grows less a 
lassie, and mair a sober wife, fit for 
the like of me; and little Johnnie 
wins to his feet, and cries Daddy when 
he sees me at the door; and my 
mother is used to her burden; and 
poor little Nancy gets a spark in her 
ee again; but there never comes 
change to you.” 

And John Rintoul leant his back 
against the wall of his little room in 
the roof, and contemplated with grave 
composure the rude piece of wood in 
his hand. 

No ; there came no change upon it: 
there they remained, these fatal cha- 
racters, branding the name of John 
Rintoul on the broken surface, as they 
had branded it on the carver’s heart a 
year ago, when he found it on the 
beach. The rusted nails and jagged 
edge had not crumbled or broken; 
and still, through all these peaceful 
months, a terrible tale spoke in their 
voiceless silence ; still they were the 
sole token of the shipwreck—the sole 
memento upon his mother earth of the 
fate of old John Rintoul. 

The John Rintoul who now looked 





CHAPTER XI. 
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was more than able for all her do- 
mestic work, and to whom the cher- 
ished china, and far-travelled shells of 
her best room, gave only a very brief 
occupation. Of considerable intellect, 
too, and a higher strain of mind than 
the common, Ailie remembered the 
Gentle Shepherd and country romances 
of her youth with compunction, and 
knew no literature but the Bible. 
The noble narratives of the Old Tes- 
tament were her daily fare, read with 
interest always thrilling and vivid; 
and, living among Hebrew kings and 
prophets, whose every action was 
miraculously directed, miraculously 
rewarded, or punished, it was not 
strange that Ailie forgot often how 
God mantles under even a sublimer 
veil and silence the providence, as 
certain and unfailing, which deals with 
us to-day. But her brother, always 
venerated, had taken his place now, 
in her imagination, among the highest 
seers and sages; and Ailie waited 
for the elucidation of his prophecy 
with trembling enthusiast faith. 






so sadly on his name was prospering 
again as his sobercarefulness deserved. 
A good sailor and a trustworthy 
man people did not fail to discover 
him to be, and trusted he was accord- 
ingly. No longer mate, but captain, 
his schooner was to sail again in a day 
or two; and Euphie, rich with the 
savings of two previous voyages, had 
exhausted her time and industry to 
make the captain’s appearance worthy 
of his exalted rank; for though the 
property was lost, it was still impos- 
sible to deny that the captain of a 
schooner ‘out of Leith” was a greater 
man than the skipper of a little Elie 
sloop, even though the sloop was half 
his own. 

And Captain Rintoul of the Janet 
and Mary, with his easy voyages, his 
increasing means, and his pleasant 
home, was a man to be envied ; and 
his grief had faded out of present in- 
tensity into a little additional gravity, 
and a general softening of character. 
Perhaps he was cast at first in a mould 
less stern, but certainly he was now 
settling into a gentler, milder, and 
less forcible person than Elder John. 

Kirstin Beatoun, carefully abstain- 
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ing from mention of this day, as the 
first melancholy anniversary of her 
loss, and sedulously counting, with 
white and trembling lips, the hanks of 
yarn revolving on her wheel, bravely 
strove against the long-restrained and 
gnawing grief which almost over- 
powered her now. Finding it impos- 
sible to work, she rose at last hastily, 
and began with considerable bustle to 
‘‘ redd up the house,” already only too 
well arranged and orderly. Then she 
went out to the little yard behind, and 
did some necessary work in it, shut- 
ting her eyes with a strong pang and 
spasm at crossing her threshold ; her 
very sight at first was blinded with 
the broad dazzling sunshine rejoicing 
over the sea. By and by her son 
came to her, to take her away a long 
fatiguing inland walk to see some 
country friends ; and it came to an end 
at last—the longest of all long days— 
and the first year of her widowhood 
was gone. 

Ailie Rintoul in her own house, and 
in her own chamber—secretly, with 
some fear of wrong-doing to interrupt 
its fervent devotions, fasted all day 
long, and humbled herself, weeping 
and crying for some interpretation of 
her brother's prophecy. Ailie was not 
quite convinced that her fasting was 
lawful; but it was a fast kept in secret, 
unknown even to little Mary, her 
small serving-maiden, who was no 
sufferer thereby ; and when the night 
fell, Mrs Plenderleath slept with a 
text of promise in her heart. Her 
heart was very true, very earnest and 
sincere, if not always perfectly sober 
in its vehement wishes; and when 
these words of holy writ came in sud- 
denly upon her mind, as the moon 
came on the sea, who shall say she 
did wrong to accept them with a great 
throb of thankfulness and wonder, as 
a very message from the heavens ? 

And Agnes Raeburn stood upon the 
point, watching the waters under the 
moonlight as they rolled in, in soft 
ripples, over the sands of Elie bay. 
Very different from last year’s ghastly 
gleam and deathlike shadow were the 
moonbeams of to-night. Soft hazy 
clouds, tinted in sober grey and brown, 
and edged with soft white downy 
borders, flitted now and then across 
the mild young moon, breaking into 
polished scales of silver sometimes, 
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like armour for the hunter goddess of 
heathen fables—sometimes caught up, 
as if by fairy fingers, into wreaths 
and floating draperies, glistening white 
like bridal silk; underneath, the sky 
was blue, pale, and clear and peaceful ; 
and the Firth lay under that, looking 
up with loving eyes to reflect a kindred 
colour. No such thing as storm, or 
prophecy of storm, troubled the light- © 
ened horizon, out of which, now and 
then—the air was so clear—you could 
see a sail come steadily, as out of an- 
other world ; and the water came rip- 
pling up, with gentle breaks and hesi- 
tations, now and then crowding back, 
wave upon wave, like timid children, 
before they started for a long race, 
flashing up among the rocks to Agnes 
Raeburn’s feet. 

And it is true that the light has 
come again to Nancy’s eyes, the colour 
to her cheek. Youth and health and 
daily work have been too many for 
her visionary sorrow. She is pensive 
to-night, as, full of softening memo- 
ries, she thinks of the storm which she 
came here to see; pensive, but not 
afflicted, for autumn and winter are 
over and gone : the spring comes again 
with all its happier influences, and her 
heart is tender, but her heart is 
healed. 

Young Colin Hunter has been trac- 
ing her steps; his patience is nearly 
worn out now with its long stretch of 
endurance, and the caprice and way- 
wardness of his lady-love ; and in the 
darkening gloaming he steals after her 
to the point, a little jealous of her 
motive for wandering there, but quite 
unconscious that this is the day on 
which the sloop was lost. 

‘* Are you gaun to gie me my an- 
swer, Nancy ?” says Colin, with a lit- 
tle impatience. ‘‘ Here have I been 
cast about, like a bairn’s ba’, from one 
hand to anither—fleeching at you— 
leeing to your mother—courting a’body 
belonging to you, for little less than a 
year. Am [I gaun to get my answer, 
Nancy? Will ye take me, or will ye 
no?” 

But Agnes has no inclination to an- 
swer so point-blank a question. She 
herself was sufficiently explicit at one 
time, and Colin bore all her impatient 
refusals bravely, and held to his suit 
notwithstanding. Now, his attentions 
have become a habit to Agnes, and 
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she does not quite like the idea of los- 
ing them at once and suddenly, though 
still she is very far from having made 
up her mind to the terrible Yes which 
he demands. 

“I wish ye wouldna fash me night 
and day,” said Agnes. “I gied ye 
your answer lang ago, if you would 
only take it and leave me at peace.” 

And as she spoke her heart smote 
her; for anything insincere or untrue, 
in whatever degree, was sadly unsuit- 
able to the solemn sentiment connected 
with this place and time. 

“Do ye think a spirit can ever come 
back?” said Agnes, lowering her voice. 


**Do ye think if ane departed by a 


violent end, and wanted to let his 
friends ken, that he could have means 
to do it? I saw something ance my- 
sel” — 

‘What did ye see?” asked Colin 
hastily, for she made a sudden pause. 

She was shy of telling—never had 
told it, indeed, to her nearest friends ; 
but Agnes has her heart softened, 
opened, and does not know what a 
dangerous sign it is to give her con- 
fidence thus. 

“The night the sloop was lost,” 
said Agnes, speaking very low, and 
only with difficulty refraining from a 
burst of tears, ‘‘ late at night, when 
every creature was sleeping, I saw a 
man’s figure cross along the shore. It 
was terrible bright moonlight, so that 
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I could see as clearas day, and the 
haill town was still, and no a whisper 
in the air; but I saw the figure mov- 
ing, and heard the step, straight on— 
and now I mind it—straight towards 
Kirstin Beatoun’s door.” 

‘The night the sloop was lost?” 
said Colin—and then he added, with a 
gay burst of langhter—* Keep up your 
heart, Nancy ; it was nae appearance 
—woman, it was me!” 

“You!” Agnes Raeburn suddenly 
turned very pale, and recoiled from 
him with a start. 

“*T had seen my bonnie lassie just 
that day—I mind it as weel as if it 
had been yestreen—and I came east 
the shore at twelve o’clock at night to 
see the house she was in; so you see 
it was your ain true sweetheart, Nancy, 
and naething to be feared for, after 
all.” 

Trembling and shivering, cold and 
pale, Agnes began to cry quietly, with 
a hysterical weakness, and turned to 
go home. 

** You're no to be vexed now—I’ve 
said naething to vex ye,’ said her 
suitor, hastening to press upon her a 
support from which she shrank. “ T'll 
no fash ye the night ony mair, and, to 
let ye see how forbearing I am, I'll no 
fash ye the morn; but after that, 
Nancy, I'll take nae mair naysays. 
Ye’'ll have to learn a good honest Yes, 


and make me content ance for a’.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


*‘ Tt’s nae use asking me where 
Nancy’s been,” said Mrs Raeburn, 
with a little indignation. ‘‘ She’s 
come that length now that, whaever 
she takes counsel with, it’s never with 
her mother ; and though I canna shut 
-«. my een from seeing that she’s come in 
a’ shivering, und cauld, and white, 
like as she had ta’en a chill or seen a 
spirit, I canna take upon me to say 
what's the cause; for I’m no in my 
bairn’s favour sae far as to be tellt 
what her trouble means.” 

** Oh mother!” Poor Agnes shrunk 
into her corner by the fireside, and 
again fell into a little quiet weeping, 
but made no other reply. 

** Nannie, woman, canna ye keep up 
a heart!” exclaimed Euphie. ‘‘‘There’s 
me, .that’s come through far mair 


trouble than you ever kent, and had a 
house to keep, and a man to fend for, 
no to speak of that wee sinner,”—and 
the important young mother shook 
her hand at little Johnnie, triumphant 
on his grandmother’s knee. “ But 
there’s you, a young lassie without a 
care, dwining and mourning—and just 
look at me!” 

Ay, pretty Enuphie, let her look at 
you—through her own wet eyelashes 
—through her mist of unshed tears— 
through the sudden caprice of renewed 
sorrow which comes upon her like a 
cloud ;—let her look at you, indepen- 
dent in your wifely consequence, rich 
and proud in your honours of young 
motherhood, unquestioned in your 
daily doings, unchidden in your fre- 
quent waywardness, And Agnes, lift- 
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ing her head, looks and looks again, 
vaguely, yet with trouble in her eyes. 
Comes it all of being married—of 
‘having a house of her ain”—this 
precious freedom? For if it was so, 
poor little unreasonable capricious 
Nancy could find it in her heart to be 
married too. 

For she is very unreasonable, and 
knows it; and the knowledge: only 
hurries those tears of vexation and 
weakness faster from her downcast 
eyes. She has nothing to complain 
of—nothing to object to in her diligent 
and devoted suitor—nothing to urge 
against the powerful arguments with 
which she feels convinced her mother 
is about to plead his cause. Poor 
Agnes does not know what she wants, 
nor what she would be at; is very 
well aware that Colin Hunter has dis- 
tressed her sadly, and given her most 
unwitting offence to-night; and yet 
would not by any means stop her 
tears if she were told that Colin Hun- 
ter had satisfied himself with her past 
refusals, and would trouble herno more. 
Over all the more immediate chaos, 
the shadowy form of Patie Rintoul 
floats like a cload; and Agnes could 
break her heart to think that the visi- 
tation which has filled her with awe 
through all this twelvemonth was no 
visitation after all, and feels her face 
flash over with vexation and anger to 
think how she has been deceived. 
Patie Rintoul! Patie Rintoul !—were 
all the sights and sounds of that night 
vanity, and did nothing, after all, come 
to her from him? And Agnes yearns 
and longs with a sick fainting wonder, 
to think that she may have been de- 
ceived, and that maybe he did not care 
for her after all. 

Still she is shivering, trembling, 
pale and cold, starting at sounds with- 
out, feeling her heart leap and throb 
with unreasoning expectation! What 
is Agnes looking for?—that Patie him- 
self should rise, all chill and ghastly, 
from the dark caves of the sea, and 
say, to satisfy her longing heart, the 
words he had no opportunity of saying 
in this world! But Agnes cannot tell 
what it is she looks for—cannot give 
any reason for her emotion—feels her 
heart beating through all its pulses 
witha hundred contradictions—wishes 
and hopes and terrors which will not 
be reconciled to each other; and at 
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last, as at first, can do nothing but 
cry—cry like a child; and refuse to be 
comforted | 

* Bless me, mother, what’s come 
owre this lassie? ” said Euphie, with 
some anxiety. ‘I’m sure I canna 
tell what to make of it, unless she’s: 
just petted like a bairn. Nannie, 
woman, canna ye haud up your head, 
and let folk ken what ails you?” 

‘“‘ There’s naething ails me,” said 
Agnes, with a new flow of tears; “if 
folk would just let me alane.” 

‘* What ails ye to take young Colin 
Hunter, then, when ye’re so set on 
your ain way ?” interposed Mrs Rae- 
burn. ‘ The lad’s clean carried, and 
canna see the daylight for ye ; and as 
lang as he’s that infatuate, he wouldna 
be like to cross your pleasure ; and if 
you were in your ain house, ye might 
have twenty humours in a day, and 
naebody have ony right to speer a 
wherefore—no to speak of a grand 
house like the Girnel, and weel-stockit 
byres, and a riding-horse, and maids 
to serve ye hand and fit. Its a 
miracle to me what the lassie would 
be at! And ye may just be sure of 
this, Nannie, that you'll never get such 
another offer, if ye lose this one.” 

“T’m no heeding,” said Agnes, 
speaking low, and with a shadow of 
sullenness. 

“My patience! hear her how she 
faces me!” exclaimed the incensed 
mother. ‘If I were Colin Hunter, I 
would take ye at your word, and never 
look again the road ye were on; and 
I’m sure it’s my hope nae decent lad 
will ever be beguiled. again to put 
himself in your power. I wash my 
hands o’t. Ye may gang to Kirstin 
Beatoun—or to your sister Euphie 
there, that belongs to the name of 
Rintoul as weel ; for I’ll hae nae mair 
to do wi’ an unthankful creature, that 
winna have guid counsel when it’s of- 
fered, and casts away her guid chances 
out of clean contradiction. Just you 
bide a wee, my woman; ye'll be thank- 
ful to take up wi’ the crookedest stick 
in the wood before a’s done.” 

‘ Before I took up with our John,” 
said Euphie, interposing with some 
authority, ‘ye said that to me, 
mother, every lad that came to the 
house ; but for a’ that, I suppose nae- 
body can deny that I’ve done very 
weel, and gotten as guid a man as is 
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in a’ the Elie, and no a crook about 
him, either in the body or in the dis- 
position. I'll no say, though, but that 
the Girnel would be a grand downsit- 
ting for Nancy, if she hadna that great 
objections to the lad. I think he’s a 
gey decent lad mysel, and no that ill 
to look upon. What gars ye have 
such an ill opinion of him, Nannie?” 

** T’ve nae ill opinion of him ; I ken 
naebody that has,” said Agnes, with 
a little spirit—not perfectly satisfied, 
indifferent as she was, to hear her own 
especial property so cavalierly treated. 
“* He’s just as guid as other folk, and 
better-looking than some; and I see 
nae reason onybody has to speak of 
him disdainfully.” 

* Bless me, what for will ye no take 
him then?” said Euphie with asto- 
nishment. 

‘** Because I’m no wanting him,” 
said the capricious Agnes. 

Mother and daughter exchanged 
glances of marvelling impatience, and 
Mrs Raeburn shook her head, and 
lifted up her hands; but Agnes dried 
her tears, and, rising from her corner, 
went about some piece of household 
business. She had no desire to suffer 
farther catechising. 

“But I wouldna aggravate her, 
mother, if I was you,” said the astute 
Euphie, ‘ with saying she’ll get nae- 
body else, for that’ll do naething but 
set a’ her pride up to try; and I 
wouldna tempt her into contradiction 
with praising him: far better to misca’ 
him, mother, till she wearies and takes 
his part ; and she’s no sae sweard to 
do that as it is. I dinna ken if I ever 
would have set my mind even on our 
John, if ye hadna gi’en him such an 
ill word when he came first about the 
house.” 

** Ye might have done far better, 
Euphie,” said Mrs Raeburn with a 
sigh. ‘* When I consider what like a 
lassie ye was, and mind of him coming 
here first—nae mair like a wooer than 
auld Tammas Mearns is. But it’s nae 
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use speaking, and ye’re. a wilful race, 
the haill generation of ye; and ane 
canna undo what’s done, and you're 
wonderful weel pleased with your 
bargain, Euphie.” 

‘** T have occasion,” said John Rin- 
toul’s wife, drawing herself up. ‘* But 
if you'll take my word, mother—for 
I mind by mysel—ye’ll no take young 
Colin Hunter’s part ony mair, but 
misca’ him with a’ your heart, every 
single thing he does; and you’ll just 
see if it doesna set Nannie, afore the 
week’s out, that she’ll never look an- 
ither airt, but straight to the Girnel.” 

How Mrs Raeburn profited by her 
daughter’s sage advice Euphie could 
not linger to see, for just then Jon 
himself entered to convoy his wife 
home. He had been with his mother, 
- John’s face was very grave and 
sad. 

Catching a glimpse of it as she bade 
them good night, the veil fell again 
over the impressible visionary mind 
of Agnes Raeburn. Deep, settled, un- 
broken melancholy always moved her 
strangely, as indeed every other real 
and sincere mood did. Immediately 
there sprang up, among all her be- 
wildering thoughts, a hundred guesses 
and surmises as to what might be then 
passing in the mind of John Rintoul ; 
and from John Rintoul her fancy 
wandered again to Patie, vividly re- 
calling every scene and incident of 
the fatal night. If Mrs Raeburn had 
been minded to put in instant opera- 
tion the questionable plan of Euphie, 
she would have succeeded ill to-night ; 
but as the mother and daughter sat 
alone together, it soon became quite 
sufficient employment for one of them 
to comment bitterly on the absence— 
a thing invariable and certain—of 
Samuel Raeburn at his favourite 
** public ;” while the other sat motion- 
less at her seam, living over again the 
dreary night which seemed to have 
become a lasting influence, shadowing 
her very life. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


‘** He wasna to fash me last night, 
and he wasna to fash me the day.” 
Agnes Raeburn awoke with these 
words in her mind; and a sense of 
relief, like a respite from condemna- 
tion, in her heart. 


And gradually, as the day went 
on, a degree of strange excitement 
rose and increased in the sensitive: 
heart of Agnes: unconsciously, as she 
went about all her daily homely 
duties, she found herself looking»for- 
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‘ward to the evening as to an era—an 
hour of mark and note in her life. 
She had dedicated it to thought—to 
careful consultation with herself what 
she should do; and only one so full 
of wandering fancies, yet so entirely 
unaccustomed to deliberate thinking, 
could realise what a solemn state and 
importance endued the hour sacred 
to this grave premeditated exercise 
of her reflective powers. Very true, 
she could have accomplished this 
piece of thought quite well in her 
own little chamber, or even in the 
common family apartment, as she sat 
over her sewing through all the long 
afternoon; yet Agnes put off the 
operation, and appropriated to it, 
with extreme solemnity, a becoming 
place and time. The place, from 
some vague superstition which she 
did not care to explain to herself, 
was the little cove upon the shore 
where John Rintoul found the frag- 
ment of the wreck. The time, the 
last hour of daylight, when she could 
leave her work unobserved — for 
Agnes did not care to visit the fated 
spot at night. 

Now Agnes Raeburn all her life 
had borne the character of thought- 
fulness. Childhood and girlhood had 
added to her honours ;—‘“ a thought- 
ful lassie” was her common repute 
among her neighbours; and no one, 
except Agnes herself, had ever learned 
to suspect that serious thought, after 
all, and everything like deliberation 
or reflection, were things unknown, 
and almost impossible to her mind. 
Powers of sympathy in such constant 
use and exercise, that the careless 
momentary mood of another was 
enough to suggest, to Agnes’s impul- 
Sive spirit, states of feeling utterly 
unknown to their chance originators 
an imagination ever ready to fill 
with vivid scenery and actors the 
vacant air, whereon her mind, passive 
itself and still, was content to look for 
hours—with a strong power of fancy, 
and a — sewbitive to every touch, 
were qua iow Wwhich wrapped her in 
long and frequent aba but dis- 
abled her almost as much for any real 
exercise of mind as they gave her the 

‘ appearance of its daily practice. 

_All the day through, Agnes. was 
silent, responding only in faint mono- 
syllables to her mother’s attempts at 
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conversation. In the forenoon Mrs 
Raeburn was fortunately occupied, 
and not much inclined for talk: the 
afternoon she spent with Euphie; 
and thus through all those long, still, 
sunshiny hours, Agnes sat alone with 
the clock and the cat and the kitten, 
demurely sewing, and with a face full 
of brooding thoughtfulness. But in 
spite of this opportunity for delibera- 
tion, Agnes Raeburn was by no means 
tempted to forestall her own fixed 
period for the final decision—it was 
so much easier to let her mind glide 
away as usual into those long wander- 
ings of reverie than to fix it to the 
question, momentous as that was. 
Poor Agnes! it was to be a very 
reasonable decision, wise and sensible ; 
and reason, after all, was so much out 
of her way. 

Samuel Raeburn has taken his tea, 
and again gone out to his usual 
evening’s sederunt in the little sanded 
parlour of Mrs Browest’s ‘ public ;” 
and now Agnes may make up the fire 
and finally sweep the hearth, and put 
away the cups and saucers, that her 
mother may find no reprovable neglect 
if she comes earliest home. But 
Agnes cannot tell what the feeling 
is which prompts her to take out of 
the drawer the new camel’s-hair 
shawl which has kept her in comfort 
all these winter Sabbaths, and to put 
on the beaver hat, saucily looped up 
at one side, and magnificent with its 
grey feather, which no one has ever 
seen her wear on ‘“‘ an every-day” be- 
fore. What Mrs Raeburn would say 
to this display is rather a serious ques- 
tion, and Agnes assumes the unusual 
bravery with a flutter at her heart. 

It still wants half an hour of sun- 
set; and Inchkeith throws a cold 
lengthened shadow, enviously shutting 
out the water, which throbs impa- 
tiently under these dark lines of his, 
from the last looks of the sun. Black, 
too, in its contrast with the light, the 
nearer side of Inchkeith himself frowns 
with misanthzopic gloom upon the 
brightened sands and glorified brow 
of Largo Law. A little white yacht, 
bound for some of the smaller ports 
high up the Firth, where the quiet 
current only calls itself a river—just 
now shooting out of the shadow, feels, 
as you can fancy, dazzled and giddy, 
under the sudden canonisation which 
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throws a halo over all its shapely sails 
and spars; and passing fisher-boats 
hail each other with lengthened cries 
—only rustic badinage and homely 
wit, if you heard them close at hand— 
but stealing with a strange half-pa- 
thetic cadence over the distant water. 
Ashore here, through the quiet, rural 
high-road, the kye, with long shadows 
stalking after them, go soberly home 
from the rich clover-fields that skirt 
the public road. And quite another 
cadence, though even to it the distance 
lends a strange charm of melancholy, 
have the voices of the little herds and 
serving-maidens who call the cattle 
home. 

The tide is back, and all the beach 
glistens with little pools, each reflect- 
ing bravely its independent sunset. 
This larger basin, which you might 
call the fairies’ bath, has nearly lost 
the long withdrawing line of light 
which only touches its eastern edge 
as with a rim of gold—and the sun is 
gliding off the prominent fold of the 
brae, though it droops, as if the weight 
of wealth were almost too much for 
the sweet atmosphere which bears it, 
glowing in ruddy yellow glory, over 
the sea-side turf. The gowans, like 
the birds, have laid their heads under 
their wing, and the evening dews 
begin to glisten on the grass—the 
soft, short, velvet grass on which 
Agnes thinks she can almost trace 
the outline still of the rude fragment, 
chronicle of death and fatal violence, 
which crushed the gowans down, and 
oppressed the peaceful stillness, on 
yon bright March morning, past a 
twelvemonth and a day. . 

A bit of yellow rock projecting from 
the rich herbage of the brae, and 
overtopped by a little mound, like a 
cap, all waving and tufted over with 
brambles and upright plumes of haw- 
thorn, serves her for a seat—and 
Agnes composes herself solemnly, 
puts one small foot upon a little 
velvet hassock of turf, embossed upon 
the pebbly sand, and, stooping her 
face to the support of both her hands, 
looks far away into the distance, and 
begins her momentous deliberation. 
What is it so soon that catches the 
dreamy eye, only too fully awake to 
every passing sight, though it puts on 
such a haze of thoughtfulness? No- 
thing but a long tuft of wiry grass 
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waving out of a little hollow on the 
top of the nearest rock, with a forlorn 
complaining motion, as if it-would fain 
look on something else than these 
waving lines of water, and fain escape 
the dangerous vicinity which some- 
times crushes with salt and heavy 
spray, instead of genial dewdrops, its 
glittering sharp blades. Agnes muses, 
in her unconscious reverie, and her 
thinking has not yet begun. 

Waking up with a sudden start, 
she changes her attitude a little, lets 
one hand fall by her side, and rests 
her cheek on the other, before she 
makes another beginning. What 
now? A glittering bit of crystal in the 
rock which the sun gets note of just 
as he is gliding from the point, and, 
having little time to.spare, uses what 
he has with such effect, that the eyes 
of the looker-on are half-blinded with 
the sparkling commotion. Ah dreamy, 
wandering, gentle eyes! how easy it 
is to charm them. out of the abstrac- 
tion which they fain would assume! 

Now it is the flash and soft undu- 
lation of the rising line of water— 
now a glistening group of sea-birds 
going home at nightfall to their wait- 
ing households on the May—now a 
rustle of wind, or of a passing insect, 
soft among the grass—whatever it is, 
constantly it is something; and Agnes 
sees the sky darken, and all the light 
fade away in the west, but her think- 
ing has still failed to come to a begin- 
ning, while the end looks hours or 
years away. 

Just then a footstep, almost close 
upon her, startles her. She has been 
so absorbed by all these passing 
fancies, that not the deepest abstrac- 
tion of philosophic thought could 
have made her more entirely unaware 
of this step in the distance, though for 
some time it has been advancing 
steadily on. Turning suddenly round, 
she sees between her and the pale 
clear light of the eastern sky a dark 
figure in a-sailor’s dress. Her heart 
beats a little quicker with the sur- 
prise, and her whole appearance, shyly 
drawing back on her-seat, with one 
hand fallen by her side, and the 
other leaning just as it had supported 
her hastily-lifted cheek on her knee, 
is of one suddenly started out of a 
dream. It is some minutes before 
she raises her eyes to the face which 
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now looks down wistfully upon her ; 
but when she does so, the effect is in- 
stantaneous. A sudden shiver run- 
ning through every vein—a backward 
crouch into the very rock, as if there 
would be protection even in the touch 
of something earthly and palpable—a 
deadly paleness, leaving her face— 
lips, and cheeks, and all—ashen grey 
like extreme age—a long, shuddering 
gasp of breath, and eyes dilated, in- 
tense-shining out upon the stranger in 
avery agony. The stranger stands 
before her, as suddenly arrested as 
she had been, and, crying ‘‘ Nancy, 
Nancy!” with a voice which rings 
into her heart like a dread admoni- 
tion, waits, all trembling with sup- 
pressed joy and eagerness, to receive 
some word of greeting. 

‘““Tve done you no wrong—I’ve 
done you no wrong!” gasps out at 
Jast, a broken, interrupted voice. ‘ If 
there’s vision given ye yonder to see 
what’s done on earth, ye might see 
folks’ hearts as well; and though you 
“never said a word to me in this life, 
I’ve thought of none forby yoursel— 
never, never, though I did let Colin 
Hunter come after me ; and whatever 
you are now, oh, man! have mind 
of folks’ mortal weakness, and dinna 
look at me with such dreadful een, 
Patie Rintoul !” 

*“‘ Nancy ! "—still he could say no- 
thing but this. 

“T thought it was you the night 
the sloop was lost—I thought you 
couldna leave this life, and no let me 
ken; andI could bear to think it was 
you then, for all my heart fainted, 
baith with sorrow and fear; but I’ve 
done naething to call you up with 
thae upbraiding een, and I daurna 
look at ye now—I daurna look at ye 
now, and you been twelve months and 
mair at the bottom of the sea!” 

He made no answer, and Agnes 
dared not rise with her fainting, 
faltering limbs, to flee from the ima- 
gined spectre. The cold dew had 
gathered in great beads upon her 
brow—her hands rose, all trembling 
and unsteady, to cover her eyes, and 
shut out the face whose fixed look 
afflicted her almost to madness; but 
the weak, hesitating arms, fell again 
—she could not withdraw her intense 
and terrified gaze— could not turn 
away her fascinated eyes from his, 
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The steady figure before her moved 
a little —the strong, broad breast 
began to heave and swell—and sobs, 
human sobs, reluctant and irrestrain- 
able, broke upon the quiet echoes. 
Then he leant over her, closer to her, 
shadowing the little nook she crouched 
into; and warm, human breath, upon 
her brow revived like a cordial her 
almost fainted heart. ‘I’m nae 
spirit—I’ve gotten hame, Nancy—I’m 
Patie Rintoul !” 

Patie Rintoul! A succession of 
strong shudderings, almost convul- 
sive, come upon the relaxing form of 
Agnes; she is looking at him now 
with straining eyes, with lips parted 
by quick, eager breath, with a face 
which, gradually flushing over, isnow 
of the deepest crimson. Patie Rin 
toul! and superstition and terror 
and doubt disappear into a sudden 
passion of shame and humiliation; 
for Agnes has told unasked :a secret 
which the living Patie might have 
begged for on his knees in vain; and 
now it is impossible even to hope that 
spirit or ‘ appearance ” could assume 
this bronzed, manly sailor face—this 
dress so indisputably real — these 
strong travelling shoes, clouted by 
hands of human cobbler, and soiled 
by dust of veritable roadways ; and, 
burying her face in her hands, which 
still cannot conceal the burning flush 
under them, Agnes owns her error by 
faltering forth, in utter dismay and 
helplessness, *‘ Patie, I wasna mean= 
ing you!” . 

But the generous Patie will not 
take advantage of his triumph. For 
a single moment the little cove is 
startled by a sound of wavering 
laughter—laughter that speaks a mo- 
mentary ebullition of joy, greatly akin 
to tears—and then, with a certain 
quiet authority, the stranger draws 
the hands from the hidden face, and 
half lifts the trembling Agnes from 
her seat. ‘I'll ask you anither day 
what you mean,” said the magnani- 
mous Patie; ‘now I’m content just 
to be beside ye again; but I’m just 
on my road to the town—I’ve seen 
nane of our ain folk yet-—and, Nancy, 
ye must take me hame to my mother.” 

And in a moment there flows upon 
her sympathetic heart the blessedness 
of Kirstin Beatoun receiving back her 
son. It scarcely takes an instant 
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now to subdue her trembling—the 
thought has strengthened her: ‘ Eh, 
Patie, your mother !—her heart will 
break for joy.” 

‘“‘ But I come again my lane,” said 
Patie sadly. ‘* What wasna true for 


me, was true for my father, Nancy. 
I was washed off the deck of the 
sloop, and some way fought through 
the water till I got to arock; but the 
auld man went down in her before my 
very een, and that'll be little comfort 
to my mother.” 
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“Tell be comfort enough to see 
you, Patie,” said Agnes quietly ; ‘let 
me slip in before and warn her. I’ve 
heard of joy killing folk—and come 
you in quiet, and speak to naebody, 
by the back of the town.” 

It was the best arrangement, and 
Patie reluctantly suffered his com- 
panion to leave him as they reached 
the outskirts of the little town. It 
was so dark now that the stranger 
was safe, and had little chance of 
being recognised. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Forgetting entirely the exhaustion 
of her own late agitation; forgetting 
the usual extreme decorum and gra- 
vity of her demeanour ; forgetting 
herself altogether, indeed, and even 
forgetting her own somewhat embar- 
rassing share in the joy which she 
goes to intimate, Agnes Raeburn 
passes, running, along Elie shore. 
The gossips have almost all with- 
drawn from the open door to the 
warm fireside, as more suitable to this 
chill March evening, but still there 
are loungers enough to get up a rather 
lively report of the sudden illness of 
little Johnnie Rintoul, confidently 
vouched for by two or three who 
have seen Nancy Raeburn flying at 
full speed ‘* west the toun” to bring 
the doctor. Nancy Raeburn, quite 
unconscious, careless and unobser- 
vant of who sees her, runs without a 
pause to Kirstin Beatoun’s door. 

It is time for Kirstin Beatoun to go 
to her early rest: poor heart! there 
areno household duties to keep her 
now from the kind oblivious sleep 
which helps her for an hour or two to 
forget her grief. Pausing reverently 
at the window, Agnes can see dimly 
through the curtain and the thick 
panes a solitary figure sitting by the 
little fire, the faint lamp burning high 
above her, an open book in her lap, 
and by her side, upon the little table, 
acup of weak, oft-watered tea, Kir- 
stin’s sole cordial. In the old times 
the fire used to be the household light 
here, casting all official lamps into ob- 
scurity ; but now the little red glow 
of its much-diminished contents add 
no cheerfulness to the melancholy dim 
apartment, while the projecting ledge 
of the mantelpiece, by which the lamp 


hangs, throws a deep shadow upon 
the hearth. The door is shut, but 
Agnes, breathless and excited in spite 
of her momentary pause, forgets the 
usual ,warning of her coming, and, 
bursting in suddenly to the quiet 
room, rouses Kirstin from her reading 
with a violent start, 

When she is within it, the hopeless 
forlorn ‘solitude of the once cheerful 
kitchen strikes Agnes as it never 
struck her before ; and, without say- 
ing a word to Kirstin, she suddenly 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
tears. 

** Somebody’s vexed ye, my lamb,” 
said Kirstin, tenderly. Agnes Rae- 
burn had insensibly won her way into 
the widow’s forlorn heart. 

‘* Naebody’s vexed me; it’s just to 
see you here your lane,” said Agnes 
through her tears. 

‘“‘Ts’t very desolate to look at?” 
said Kirstin, glancing round with a 
faint grieved curiosity. ‘* I could put 
up the shutter, but I think naebody 
cares to look in and spy upon a puir 
lone woman now.” 

“It's no for that; and I’m no 
vexed,” said Agnes, breathlessly, for 
a familiar footstep seemed to her 
excited fancy to be drawing near 
steadily, and with a purpose, to the 
widow's door. ‘I’m no vexed; I’m 
just as thankful and glad as onybody 
could be: there’s ane come to the 
town this night with news to make us 
a’ out of our wits with joy.” 

* Poor bairn!” said Kirstin. ‘ But 
I mind when I was as glad mysel at 
any great news from the wars—that 
was for the men pressed out of the 
Elie, to think there might be a chance 
of peace, and of them coming hame ; 
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but I’ve turned awfu’ cauld-hearted 
this year past, Nancy. I think Icanna 
be glad of onything now.” 

“But ye'll be glad of this,” said 
Agnes. ‘Oh, if I durst tell without 
ony mair words!—but I’m feared for 
the joy.” 

Kirstin grasped the slender wrist 
of her visitor, and drew her to the 
centre of the room, into the full lamp- 
light. Agnes Raeburn’s eyes looking 
out of tears, her face covered with 
wavering rosy flushes, her mouth all 
full of smiles, yet ready to melt into 
the lines of weeping, brought a strange 
disturbance to the dead calm of Kir- 
stin’s face. 

“ T can be glad of naething but the 
dead coming back out of their graves 
—out of the sea—or of my ain call to 
depart,” she said, in a hurried tone of 
excitement. ‘ Wha’s that on my 
door-stane?: Wha’s that hovering 
about my house at this hour of the 
night? Pity me, pity me, my judg- 
ment’s gane at the last! I’m no ask- 
ing if it’s a man or a spirit—it’s my 
son’s fit, and my son’s een. I’ve had 
my wits lang enough, and my heart's 
broken. Let me gang, I say—for his 
face is out there someplace—out there 
in the dark—and wha’s living to heed 
me if I am mad the morn’s morn ?” 

And bursting from Agnes’s terrified 
hold, the mother flew out into the 
open street, where she had caught, 
with her roused attention, a glimpse 
of a passing face which was like Patie’s 
—which was Patie’s; neither a ghost 
nor a delusion, but a living man. 

Agnes, left alone thus, and very well 
content to have discharged her errand 
so far, sat down on the wooden stool 
by the empty arm-chair, and relieved 
herself by concluding her interrupted 
fit of crying. A considerable time 
elapsed before she again heard these 
steps approaching, and now they were 
not alone. 

“‘ Gang in, my man, ye’ll be wearied 
after your travel,” said Kirstin Bea- 
toun, thrusting her son in before her 
through the open door. ‘ Ye’ve been 
a lang time gane, Patie, and nae doubt 
ye're sair worn-out, and glad to come 
ashore; and I wouldna say but ye 
thought whiles, like me, that ye were 
never to see your auld mother again : 
but we'll say naething about the past ; 
it’s an awfu’ time. You're hame first, 
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Patie; and when did ye say he was 
to come himsel? Bairns, I dinna 
want to make ye proud, but we’ll hae 
the haill toun out the morn, to see 
the sloop come up to Elie harbour, 
and him come hame.” 

Poor desolate heart! Joy had 
done what grief could not do; and for 
the moment, with these wild smiles 
quivering on her face, and her rest- 
less hands wandering about her son 
as she seated him in a chair, Kirstin 
Beatoun was crazed. 

** Mother, mother,” said Patie sad- 
ly, ‘‘ he’s hame in anither place ; he’ll 
never plant a foot on Elie shore again. 
Mother, I’m my lane; ye’ll have to 
be content with me.” 

‘“* Content?” repeated Kirstin, with 
a low laugh—‘“‘ content?—ay, my 
bonnie man, far mair than content. 
But I wouldna say but Nancy Rae- 
burn would be wanting a share of ye 
for a handsel; and I'll no deny her so 
far as I have ony say, for she’s a fine 
lassie ; but you've never tellt me yet 
when he’s coming hame himsel.” 

Agnes and Patie exchanged sor- 
rowful bewildered glances; they did 
not know how to deal with this, 

‘“‘ Mother, there were nane saved 
but me,” said Patie, hurriedly. “My 
faither gaed down in the sloop, yester- 
day was a year. It’s best for ye to 
ken; he never can come hame, for 
he’s been dead and gane this twelve- 
month. Do ye understand me, 
mother? There’s little to be joyful for 
after a’: them that were best worth 
perished, and there’s naebody saved 
but me.” 

Patie’s eyes fill, for he too had felt 
very deeply his father’s death. 

Kirstin stood by him a moment in 
silence ; then she sat down in her 
former seat, and, folding her arms 
upon the table, laid down her head 
upon them. They could only hear— 
they could not see—the prolonged and 
unresisted weeping which came upon 
her ; but when she rose, her face was 
calm, full of gravity, yet full of sober 
light. 

a God be thanked that has brought 
youhame again, Patie, my'son, and that 
has‘preserved me to see this day,” said 
Kirstin, solemnly. ‘‘He.has sent 
sorrow, and He has sent joy. He 
has baith given and taken away; but 
them that’s gane is safe in His ain 
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kingdom, Patie, and He has made the 
heart of the widow this night to sing 
for joy.” 

After this there was room for 
nothing but rejoicing —the danger 
was past. 

** But I’ve little to set before my 
stranger,” said Kirstin, looking with 
a half smile at her neglected cup of 
tea. ‘* You'll no be heeding muckle 
about the like of that, Patie; and 
I'm no that weel provided for a fa- 
mily again. It’s late at night noo: 
if you'll rin east to my guidda‘ighter, 
Nancy my woman, she’ll be my mer- 
chant for ae night; and ye'll hae to 
gang yoursel, Patie, and see John.” 

“Tl rin east and see that Euphie 
puts half-a-dozen haddies to the 
fire,” said Agnes; “and ye’ll come 
yoursel, Patie and you. I ran a’ 
the way from the braes the night to 
let you ken the guid news, and you're 
no to contradict me.” 

“Na, I mustna do that, at no 
hand,” said Kirstin, with a smile; 
“but there’s your Auntie Ailie has 
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had near as saira heartasme. We'll 
have to gang there first, Patie, and 
then, Nancy my woman, I'll bring 
my son to see Euphie and John.” 

Agnes had not run so much or so 
lightly for many a day; and now she 
set off upon another race, full of the 
blythest and most unselfish exhilara- 
tion; and it was not until she had 
almost reached Euphie’s door, that 
a dread remembrance of her grey 
beaver-hat, with its nodding feather, 
and the new camel’s-hair shawl, and 
what her mother would think of her 
wearing them to-night, came in to 
disturb her happy mind. Ah, culprit 
Agnes! and all the great piece of 
thinking left undone, though the de- 
cision does seem something more 
certain than when you left home so 
gravely to seek the little cove among 
the braes ; but in spite of these sober- 
ing considerations, Agnes carries in 
such a beaming face to the fireside of 
her sister, that the very sight of it is 
preparation enough toJohniand Euphie 
for hearing all manner of joy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


’  Ailie, I’ve come to tell you I’ve 
gotten a great deliverance,” said Kir- 
stin Beatoun, with solemn composure, 
as she entered her sister-in-law’s little 
sitting-room, leaving Patie at the door. 

Mrs Plenderleath, too, was prepar- 
ing for rest, and sat before the fire, 
the great family Bible still lying open 
upon the table, herself placed with 
some state in her arm-chair, her 
hands crossed in her lap, her foot 
upon a footstool: solitary, too, as 
Kirstin Beatoun had been an hour 
ago; but with a look of use and wont 
in her solitude, and many little com- 
forts adapted to it lying about her, 
which, in some degree, took away its 
impression of painfulness. 

** There’s word of them,” said Ailie, 
rising stiffly from her seat, and glanc- 
ing round with the unsteady excited 
eyes which had: never lost their look 
of wild eagerness since the day of the 
wreck. And Ailie grasped tightly 
with her trembling hands the edge 
of the table and the edge of the 
* mantel-shelf, unwilling to reveal the 
strong anxiety and agitation which 
shook her like a sudden wind. 

“There’s word of ane of them,” 


said Kirstin. ‘ Ailie, I’m a widow 
woman a’ my days, and you have 
nae brother; but my son—my son— 
I’ve gotten back my darlin’ laddie— 
the comfort of his auld age and mine!” 

And Ailie Rintoul, catching a 
glimpse, as Kirstin had done, of the 
young face looking in at the door, 
advanced to him with steps of slow 
deliberate dignity, holding out both 
her hands. Other sign of emotion she 
would show none, but Patie never 
forgot the iron grasp in which she 
caught his hands. 

For Ailie’s soul was shaken as by 
a great tempest ;—bitter disappoint- 
ment, satisfaction, thankfulness, joy, 
she scarcely could tell which was 
strongest; and her impulse was to 
lift up her voice and weep, as she 
welcomed the dead who was alive 
again. Some strange piece of pride, 
or fear of committing herself out of 
her usual gravity before ‘ the laddie,” 
prevented this indulgence, and, by a 
great effort, very stiffly and slowly 
Ailie went back to her chair. It was 
only when she had reached it again, 
that she could command her voice 
sufficiently to speak. 
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' “Jt’s the Lord’s ain wise way— 
it’s His ain righteous pleasure. It’s 
nae news to onybody that your man, 
Kirstin Beatoun, my brother that’s 
departed, was a man of God for mony 
a year; and nae doubt he was ready 
for his call, and it came just at the 
best time; whereas it has aye lain 
heavy at my heart that the laddie 
was but a laddie after a’, and heed- 
less, and had thought but little upon 
his latter end. Patie, the Lord’s 
sent ye hame to gie ye anither season 
to make ready. See that ye dinna 
tempt him, and gang to the sea un- 
regenerate again.” 

In a very short time after, the 
mother and son left Ailie; for not 
even the excitement of this great 
event could make such a break in 
herhabits as to tempt her out with 
them to the family meeting in her 
nephew’s house. When they left 
her, Ailie Rintoul sat for a long time 
silent by the fire, now and then 
wiping away secret tears. Then, 
without missing one habitual action, 
she went quietly to her rest. Heart 
and mind might be disturbed and 
shaken to their foundations, but no- 
thing disturbed the strong iron lines 
of custom and outward habitude— 
the daily regulations of her life. 

“Ye may think what kind of a 
time it was to me,” said Patie Rin- 
toul, and every eye around him was 
wet with tears—‘‘ the sloop drifting 
away helpless into the black night, 
and me clinging with baith my hands 
to a bit slippery rock, and the water 
dashing over me every wave. The 
next gleam of moonlight I saw her 
again. I saw she was settling down 
deeper and deeper into the sea, and 
the auld man at the helm looking out 
for me, thinking I was gone. I gied 
a great cry, as loud as I could yell, 
to let him ken I was living, and just 
wi’ that the sloop gied a prance for- 
ward like a horse, and then wavered 
a moment, and then gaed down, and 
I mind anither dreadful cry—whether 
it was mysel that made it, or anither 
drowning man like me, I canna tell— 
and then the rock slipped out of my 
hands, - and I kent naething mair 
till I came. to mysel aboard the 
Dutch brig, where there wasna a 
man kent mair language than just to 
sell an anker of brandy or a chest 
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of tea. I canna tell how lang I had 
lain there before I kent where I was, 
but when I came to my reason again 
my head was shaved, and the cut on 
my brow near healed—ye can scarce 
see the mark o’t now, mother—but 
ane of the men that had some skill 
in fevers let me ken after, when I 
had come to some understanding of 
their speech, that it was striking 
against the rock, as I slipped off my 
grip,.that touched my. brain and gave 
me my illness. I’ve naething to say 
against the Dutchmen. They were 
very kind to me in their way, and 
would aye give me a word in the 
bygaun, or a joke to keep up my 
spirit. Nae doubt it was in Dutch, and 
I didna ken a syllable, but there was 
the kindly meaning a’ the same. 
Weel, I found out by and by that 
the brig was a smuggler running 
voyages out of Rotterdam, and there- 
away, to mair ports than ane. on the. 
east coast. ‘They were short of 
hands, and feared for me fogby, 
thinking I might lay information ; 
so whenever we came near a harbour, 
whether it was Dutch or English, 
I had a man mount guard on me like 
a sentry, and behoved to be content 
to bide with them, for a’ it was sair 
against my will. We had gane on 
this way as far as the month of Au- 
gust, when ae day, down by the mouth 
of the Channel, a cutter got wit of 
us, and got up her canvass to chase. 
It was a brisk wind and a high sea, 
and our boat was nothing to brag of 
for a good seagoing boat, though she 
was clever of her heels, like most 
ill-doers; but the skipper took. a 
panic, put on every stitch on her 
that. she could stand, and run right 
out to sea. The man had an ill con- 
science, and saw cutters chasing in 
the clouds, I think; for he wouldna 
be persuaded to hover a wee and turn 
again, but maintained he had a right 
to change the port and gang where he 
likit, being part owner as well. 

we scarce ever slackened sail till we 
came into Kingston harbour in Ja- 
maica, where the firm that owned the 
brig had an office, I took. heart, of 
grace, having learnt mair of the tongue, 
and took upon me to speak to baith 
skipper. and agent to crave my dis- 
charge. I wasna asking wages nor 
ony thing, but just mony thanks to 
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them and a passage home. Theskip- 
per was fey, poor body. It was his 
ain wilfu’ will brought him out to 
Kingston, where he met with the 
yellow fever, and got his death in 
three or four days; but it was just 
before he took it, and he was awfu’ 
kind to me. I got my leave, and got 
a posie of silver dollars besides, no to 
be lookit down on, mother; and a 
week after that there was a schooner 
(the “* Justitia” of Dundee), to sail out 
of Kingston hame. We came in last 
night, and I came through to St An- 
drews as soon as I could get cleared 
out of my berth this morning, and, 
walking hame from St Andrews, I 
came down off the braes to the very 
shore, no wanting to see onybody till 
I saw my mother; when lo! I came 
upon Nancy sitting by the little cove, 
and then we twa came hame.” 

We twa! Agnes is in her corner 
again, deep in the shadow of the 
mantel-shelf, and no oneseesthe blush 
whigh comes up warmly on her half- 
hidden cheek. No one observes her 
at all, fortunately—for Euphie has 
been sitting with the breath half 
suspended on her red lip, and the tear 
glistening on her eyelash — John 
covers his face, and leans upon the 
table — Kirstin Beatoun, with her 
hand perpetually lifted to wipe away 
the quiet tears from her cheek, sees 
nothing but the face of her son—and 
even Mrs Raeburn, forgetful of her 
offence at Patie for the loss of the 


“And this is to be the end o’t a’— 
a’ the pains I’ve ta’en wi’ ye, and a’ 
the care? Eh, Nancy Raeburn! weel 
may your faither say I’ve spoilt ye 
baith wi’ owre muckle concern for 
ye. To think you should set your 
face to this, and Euphie there, that 
might ken better, uphauding ye in a’ 
your folly! Wha’s the Rintouls, I 
would like to ken, that I should ware 
a’ my bairns upon them ?—A fisher’s 
sons, bred up to the sea, with neither 
siller nor guid connections. I’m sick 
of hearing the very name!” 

“T think ye might have keeped 
that till I wasna here, mother,” said 
Euphie indignantly. ‘I’m no deny- 


ing the Rintouls were fishers, but I 
would like to ken wha would even a 
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sloop, gives him her full undivided 
attention, and enters with all her 
heart into his mother’s thanksgiving. 
So Agnes in her corner has time to 
soothe the fluttering heart which will 
not be still and sober, and, in the 
pauses of her breathless listening, 
chides it like an unruly child. Here 
is but a scene of home-like joy, of 
tearful thanksgiving—the danger and 
toil and pain and separation lie all in 
the past. Ghosts and spectres are 
dead and gone; life, young and warm 
and sweet, is in the very air: heart, 
that would do naught but dream to- 
day, when there was serious work in 
hand, now, content with all this un- 
expected gladness, learn to be sober 
—for one little hour; but Agnes only 
hears a mutter of defiance as she 
repeats again and again the unheeded 
command. 

Secretly, by Euphie’s connivance, 
the Sabbath shawl and Sabbath hat 
have been conveyed home, while the 
house-mother was not there to see; 
but they lie heavy still on the con- 
science of Agnes; and heavy too lies 
poor Colin Hunter, whom now no 
elaborate piece of thought will avail, 
for, looking up, she finds Patie Rin- 
toul’s eye dwelling on her—dwelling 
on her with a smile; and the blush 
deepens into burning crimson as 
Agnes remembers the secret she told 
to Patie, and to the grave rocks and 
curious brambles, by the little fair 
cove among the Elie braes. . 






fisher to a tailor, or the like of thae 
landward trades; and I ken ane of 
the name that’s as guid a man as 
ye'll find in a’ Fife; and Patie’s a 
fine lad, if he’s no sae rich as Colin 
Hunter, and no so discreet as our 
John. For my part, I wonder ony- 
body has the heart to discourage 
the puir laddie, after a’ he’s come 
through.” 

‘“*He came through naething at 
our hand,” said Mrs Raeburn ; “ and 
weel I wot he has little cause to look 
for comfort from us, and him airt and 
pairt in the loss o’ the sloop wi’ a’ 
our gear. Just you dry your cheeks, 
and gang back to your wark, Nancy ; 
and let me see nae mair red een in 
my house ; for if you'll no take Colin 
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Hunter, ye maun just make up your 
mind to be naething but your faither’s 
daughter a’ your days, for Samuel 
Raeburn will never give his consent 
to marry ye to Patie Rintoul.” 

“Tm no asking his consent—I’m 
no wanting Patie Rintoul,” cried 
poor Agnes, in a passion of injured 
pride and maidenliness. ‘I’m want- 
ing naebody, mother, if folk would 
only let me alane.” 

And it turned out, in the most con- 
clusive manner possible, that Anges 
certainly did not want Colin Hunter; 
and Colin Hunter, stung by kindred 
pride and disappointment, took im- 
mediate steps to revenge himself, but 
happily forgot all evil motives very 
speedily, in a fortunate transfer of 
his affections to a wife much more 
suitable for him than Agnes Raeburn. 
Meanwhile Patie Rintoul, a lion and 
great man in the Elie, came and went 
thrifty of his silver dollars, and whis- 
tled till the air was weary of hearing 
it, and every little boy on Elie shore 
had caught the refrain—a tune which 
was very sweet music to one heart in 
Samuel Raeburn’s house— 


‘¢T°ll tak my plaid and out I'll steal, 
And owre the hills to Nannie 0.” 


They could put up the shutter on the 
window, and hide from him her very 
shadow; but they could not keep his 
simple serenade from the charmed ear 
which received it with such shy joy. 

Patie went away another voyage 
in the “ Justitia” of Dundee; Patie 
came home mate, with a heavier 
purse and a face more bronzed than 
ever; and Mrs Raeburn had long ago 
forgotten her little skirmish with 
Euphie, and her angry injunction to 
Agnes, ‘ never to cross Euphie’s door 
when ane of the Rintouls was there.” 
It was a very useless caution this, so 
long as the Elie itself remained so 
little and so quiet, and the braes were 
80 pleasant for the summer walks 
from which Agnes could not be quite 
debarred. By and by, too, father 
and mother began to be a little piqued 
that no one else did honour to the 
good looks of Agnes; and so, gradu- 
ally, bit by bit, there came about a 
change. 

When another year was out, Samuel 
Raeburn solemnly assisted at the in- 
duction of Captain Plenderleath— 
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now returned a competent and com- 
fortable man, to spend his evening 
time at home, a magnate in his na- 
tive town—as one of the redoubtable 
municipality of the Elie; and as the 
new Bailie’s nephew disinterestedly 
offered to the old bailie his escort 
home, Samuel Raeburn saith with 
much solemnity— 

** Patie Rintoul! I hae twa daugh- 
ters, as ye ken, and a matter of eight 
hundred pounds to divide, between 
them when I dee—onyway, I had 
that muckle afore your faither and 
you lost the sloop. Now the wife 
tells me—and I have an ee in my ain 
head worth twa of the wife’s, that 
you're looking after our Nannie. Be 
it sae. I conclude that’s settled, 
and that’s the premises, Now I 
maun say it was real unhandsome 
usage on your pairt and your faither’s 
to encourage John Rintoul, Euphie’s 
man, to stay at hame for the sake of 
her havers, and then to let the sloop 
gang down that hadna had time in 
our aught to do mair than half pay. 
her ain price ;—sae I consider—canna 
ye gang straight, man!—that I've 
paid ye down every penny of Nannie’s 
tocher, and that ye’re to look for 
naething mair frae me; and that be- 
ing allowed and concluded on, ye can 
settle a’ the rest with the wife, and 
let the haill affair be nae mair bother 
to me.” 

Having said this loftily, Samuel 
Raeburn went home with placid dig- 
nity, and left his house-door open 
behind him for the unhesitating en- 
trance of Patie Rintoul. 

Euphie was angry; Captain Plen- 
derleath indignant; Ailie Rintoul 
lofty and proud ; but the others, most 
deeply concerned, received very 
gladly the tocherless bride, to whom 
her mother did not refuse a magnifi- 
cent ‘* providing,” richer in its snowy 
glistening stores, its damask table- 
cloths and miglity sheets, than ever 
Euphie’s had been; for by this time 
Mrs Raeburn had remembered her 
old friendship for Kirstin Beatoun, 
and forgotten that she was sick of 
the very name of Rintoul. 

And a humble monumental stone, 
marking a memory, but -no grave, 
was seen soon among the other grave- 
stones by the eyes which once looked 
up reverently to the stately patriarch 
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fisher, the first. John Rintoul. With- 
in sight of the place where he used 
to stand in his antique blue coat and 
thick white muslin cravat, lifting his 
lofty head, grizzled with late snows, 
over the plate where the entering 
people laid their offerings, stands now 
a framework of stone, somewhat 
rudely cut, enclosing a bit of dark 
sea-worn wood, carved with the name 
of Elder John: the sun shines on it, 
brightly tracing out the uncouth char- 
acters, with a tender renovating hand; 
and your heart blesses the gracious 
sunshine as it takes this gentle office, 
cherishing the name of God’s undis- 
tinguished servant as tenderly as if it 
were inscribed upon a martyr’s grave. 
No martyr, though his Master chose 
for him another than the peaceful 
way of going home which an aged 
man himself might choose. In the 


A Modern French Comedy. 
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deep heart of his widow's unspoken 
love, a canonised saint—to the pro- 
found regard of his only sister, a pro- 
phet high and honoured—to the uni- 
versal knowledge, a godly man; and 
the earth, which has no grave for 
him, and the sunshine which plays 
upon the great mantle with which the 
sea encloses his remains, are tender 
of his name—all that is left of him on 
the kindly soil of his own land. 

Gowans and tender grass slowly 
encroaching on its base, verdant 
mosses softly stealing along its thick 
stone edge—the sea within sight, 
whereon he lived and died, and the 
humble roof where he had his home; 
and many a kindly and friendly eye 
pauses, with reverent comment, to 
read the ‘‘ Lost at Sea” which puts 
its solemn conclusion to the life of 
John Rintoul. 





A MODERN FRENCH COMEDY. 


Ir the most distinguished of our 
living dramatists were to provoke, by 
the title and subject of a play, com- 
parison with one of Shakspeare’s mas- 
terpieces, blame and ridicule would 
greet his temerity, and the real merits 
of his work would be lost sight of in 
the exorbitant pretension. Moliére 
must be content (as who must not?) 
with a lower place than Shakspeare 
upon the muster-roll of fame; but 
his name is illustrious — his genius 
of the first order; and an attempt 
by a-French dramatist of the present 
day to supply a counterpart to his 
greatest work, produces in the mind 
somewhat of the same sensation with 
which one would hear of a living 
French artist aspiring to paint a 
companion picture to a Poussin or a 
Claude. Such presumption might be 
expected to indispose the public, and 
to afford the critics a tempting target 
for their keenest shafts of satire. The 
writer who enters upon a path thus 
beset with peril, should have a stout 
heart and a tough cuticle. Whatever 
failings may be associated with the 
name of Emile de Girardin, lack of 
courage is certainly not one of them. 


It is hardly going too far to say that 
audacity is the most prominent char- 
acteristic of the indomitable editor of 
La Presse. His wife shares, it ap- 
pears, her husband’s daring self-con- 
fidence. What else can be inferred 
from the fact of her having brought 
out a play depicting a female parallel 
to Moliére’s immortal Tartuffe? The 
captain is a bold man; but who will 
now affirm that his lady is not the 
bolder? Surely Viscount de Launay * 
may hunt the world through for a 
blade more audacious than himself. 
Well, pluck always favourably pre- 
possesses, and sometimes screens pre- 
sumption. The success of Lady 
Tartuffe has been unequivocal and 
complete. 

To speak seriously. Those would 
greatly err who should attribute to 
Madame de Girardin the arrogant pre- 
tension of placing herself upon a com- 
panion pedestal to that lofty one occu- 
pied by Molitre. The resemblance, 
actual or intentional, between Lady 
Tartuffe and Le Tartuffe, extends not 
beyond the name. Allusions there are, 
happily introduced, made by characters 
in the former play to passages In 





-: Lady Tartuffe, Comédie en cing actes et en prose, par Madame EMILE DE G1RARDIN. 
Représentée pour la premiére fois & la Comédie Frangaise, le 10 Février, 1853. 
* Madame de Girardin’s well-known signature to her fewilletons in La Presse. 
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Moliére’s world-renowned satire ; but 
these constitute neither resemblance 
nor imitation. The name claims a few 
explanatory words. Authors and 
publishers know that there is often a 
great deal in a name, and that the 
success of a book may be enhanced, 
or its chances lessened, by its title, 
whose happy selection is a matter of 
deep interest. If a book’s name be 
thus important, that of a play is far 
more so; especially in Paris, where 
most persons take a passing glance at 
the bills that are stuck up daily in 
the forenoon, on the pillars of the 
boulevards and on the numerous dead 
walls and allotted places which render 
the French capital the paradise of 
bill-stickers. For people, who read 
as they run, something attractive, 
pointed, witty if possible—something, 
in short, to catch the eye, remain in 
the mind, and set the imagination 
working, is evidently the desideratum. 
The repertory of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise Offers many brilliant examples 
of this kind. A play is sometimes 
read, approved, and accepted, without 
a title; or, at any rate, with a title 
that is evidently temporary, and must 


be ultimately changed. Then come 
the suggestions of authors, actors, and 


friends. Thus was a comedy by 
Scribe and Legouvé one day waiting 
for baptism. A young man, impli- 
cated in a Buonapartist conspiracy in 
1817, takes refuge, disguised as a 
footman, in a country house, where he 
is sheltered by two ladies, both of 
whom are attached to him, and 
whither he is followed by the prefect 
of the department, who suspects his 
presence there. One of the ladies, 
by her terror of his detection, is con- 
stantly on the verge of betraying 
him; the other, with infinite presence 
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of mind, as often repairs blunders and 
averts peril. With dramatic injus- 
tice, the ungrateful refugee prefers 
the dame by whom his liberty has 
been repeatedly endangered. Deux 
Dames et un Valet * was the title first 
inclined to for this very agreeable 
comedy. It was submitted to Scribe. 
Bataille de Dames,t was the prompt 
amendment of the king of vaudevil- 
lists. The amendment was adopted 
by acclamation. But we are a league 
away from Madame de Girardin. 
The Prude was the title at first pro- 
posed for her new play. It was not 
a good one, it made no show upon a 
bill; it had nothing pungent, seduc- 
tive, or suggestive. So the authoress 
changed it to Lady Tartuffe.. Some 
of her friends ventured doubts of the 
propriety of this title. To these she 
replied, that it was merely a nickname 
givento her heroine by other characters 
in the piece, and that it would quickly 
be seen how far her intention was from 
imitatingor rivalling Moliére. Andthe ~ 
title was retained. To malevolent 
critics it might give a pretext—but 
when do they fail to find one? And 
with the public, it has certainly had 
the effect of drawing attention and 
stimulating interest and curiosity. 
The history of Lady Tartuffe, strip- 
ped of details, which would be less 
interesting to English than to Pari- 
sian readers, is briefly this: It was 
originally a melodrama, intended for 
performance at the Porte St Martin, 
where Madame Guyon was to sustain 
the principal character. This project, 
however, was abandoned, and there 
was an idea of bringing it out at the 
Gymnase—after the Comédie Fran- 
caise, the most agreeable theatre in 
Paris, and possessing several accom- 
plished actors. The piece, however, 





* The point of this title is not to be 


rendered in English. Deux dames et un 


valet-—T wo queens and a knaye, at cards ; two ladies and a lackey in another sense. 

+ Batat.ze is a game at cards, popular in France, especially with children. Each 
of the two players turns a card; the highest takes the trick. When both turn a 
card of the same value, it is bataille. Thus two knaves are bataille de valets, two 
kings bataille de rois, two queens bataille de dames. When this equality occurs, 
other cards are turned, and it sometimes happens that, for several successive times, 
the opponents turn the same card, and the battle remains in suspense, the excitement 
of course waxing with every turn. The phrase Bataille de Dames is thus familiar 
to every French man, woman, and child, and constitutes a popular and attractive 
title, to say nothing of its appropriateness to the subject of the piece. Some Boo- 
tian purveyor of the London stage supplied the definite article, and rendered the 
title as The Ladies’ Battle, which has neither aptness nor sense, as applied to the 
comedy in question, - ~ ° 
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was rather too much for a minor 
theatre ; and, besides this, the hus- 
band is said to have contended a little 
with the manager in the breast of Mr 
Montigny, the director of the Gym- 
nase, who did not wish his wife (Rose 
Chéri) to undertake so anti-pathetic 
and unamiable a part as that of Lady 
Tartuffe, Finally, after certain alter- 
ations had been made, the play was 
read, by Regnier, the well-known and 
justly-admired comedian, to the com- 
mittee of the Comédie Francaise. Ra- 
chel was present, and asked Madame 
de Girardin, who was also there, if 
there was a part for her in the piece. 
The reply was in the negative; that 
there was nothing very suitable to 
her, or that she would be likely to 
adopt with pleasure. The first act, 
however, fixed her attention, as some- 
thing out of the common way; after 
the second, she asked the authoress 
why she had not thought of her for 
the character of Lady Tartuffe; at 
the third, her wish to perform it re- 
doubled ; and at the fifth, she en- 
treated, demanded, and insisted that 
the part should be allotted to none 
other than herself. The reading was 
one of the most successful that for 
many years has been known. The 
limited, but highly competent and 
severely critical audience, were de- 
lighted, and predicted complete suc- 
cess. Their acumen was not at fault. 
Rightly to appreciate the extent of 
this success, which numerous perform- 
ances to crowded houses have now 
irrevocably confirmed, it is necessary 
to consider one or two extraneous 
circumstances, unconnected with the 
actual merits of the play, but likely 
seriously to influence its reception. 
Madame de Girardin is the type of 
the French literary lady, and femme 
esprit of the nineteenth century. 
The reputation of her graceful and 
witty letters, in the feudlleton of her 
husband's journal, is European. Ex- 
cepting George Sand, we can call to 
mind no French female writer of the 
day who is her superior, or even her 
equal, in power. Without sacrificing 





the refinement, which ought always 
to be the leading, as it surely is the 
most fascinating, characteristic of a 
lady’s pen, she frequently displays a 
truly masculine vigour of style and 
grasp of subject. 


Having said thus 
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much, need we say that she has many 
enviers? To these may be added, 
perhaps, some few who have suffered 
from her satire, and been stung by 
her bon mots—needle-darts, which 
wound not the less severely by reason 
of their polish and delicacy. To these, 
too, must assuredly be added the host 
of foes whom Emile de Girardin has 
acquired during his long and eccentric 
career as a journalist, few of whom 
would scruple to assail him through 
the medium of his wife’s play. By 
adding up those who envy the lady 
and hate her husband, we should ob- 
tain, beyond any doubt, an exceed- 
ingly numerous body of opponents. 
That these were not inactive, was 
manifest on the night of the 10th of 
February. An eye accustomed to 
scan the audience of the Comédie 
Frangaise, promptly detected its un- 
favourable composition at the first 
performance of Lady Tartuffe. Hos- 
tile elements abounded. The grippe, 
too, was at its height in Paris, and all 
the persons afflicted with it seemed to 
have made appointments to meet at 
the theatre in the Rue Richelieu. The 
actors declaimed their parts amidst a 
perfect storm of coughing, throat- 
clearing, and nose-blowing. The first 
three acts were but coldly received. 
Rachel was a little out of her element. 
Used toact,so to speak, alone, in pieces 
where hers was the part, and all others 
comparatively subordinate and unim- 
portant, it evidently seemed strange 
to her to be surrounded by actors 
whose talent, like her own, command- 
ed the attention and applause of the 
public. There was Regnier, the ex- 
perienced and~ consummate artist, 
sharing with her whatever success the 
piece might command (at first it seem- 
ed likely to be but moderate) : there 
was the youthful Mademoiselle Du- 
bois, charming in the interesting cha- 
racter of Jeanne; there was Samson, 
excellent as the gouty marshal; and 
Madame Allan, admirable as the, 
Countess de Clairmont. It took some 
little time for Rachel to accustom her- 
self to an entourage so unusually dis- 
tinguished. The fourth act, however, 
decided the fate of the play. That it 
should have done so is the more cre- 
ditable to Madame de Girardin, that 
in this act Rachel does not appear, 
and Regnier (whose masterly per- 
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formance of the Baron des Tourbiéres 
contributed no little to carry the play 
through the first night’s trying ordeal) 
has comparatively little to do. The 
chief weight of the act rests upon the 
shoulders of Mademoiselle Dubois. 
Upon shoulders fairer and more grace- 
ful, or better able to sustain it, the 
burthen could hardly repose. Madame 
Allan ably aids her youthful comrade. 
But it is only just to observe, that the 
triumph of this act—unquestionably 
the gem of the five, and the corner- 
stone of the fabric—is attributable 
less to the acting, excellent as that 
is, than to the author’s skill and talent. 
There was a very handsome allow- 
ance of malignity in the foyer of the 
opera on the night of Lady Tartuffe's 
appearance: The anti-Girardinists 
mustered in force; the small fry of 
Parisian journalism sharpened their 
tongues and descended from their 
garrets. Envy, hatred, and malice 
sat in judgment on the new comedy. 
Girardin is anything but a popular 
man, his wife is too clever to please 
many-whofeel themselves herinferiors, 
and venom was not spared. The 
play was pronounced to be trash, an 
impudent attempt, a total failure ; 
sneers and epigrams flew about, and 
the spitting of spite, to use poor 
Hood’s phrase, rivalled the storm of 
coughs and sneezes which contributed 
to make the evening a most arduous 
one for the actors. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for Lady Tartuffe, the gentle- 
men who were so virulent in the foyer 
had little or nothing to say to the 
theatrical criticisms whose appear- 
ance every Monday morning wit- 
nesses. With the exception of a gross 
attack by a Mr Lireux in the Consti- 
tutionnel—an attack whose tone and 
style would have excited less surprise 
in the columns of the Tintamarre or 
the Corsaire than in those of a serious 
journal—the Paris press passed avery 
favourable, and, at the same time, a 
very fair verdict upon the new play. 
The degrees of approbation. were, of 
course, various; but all the critics 
(with the one cited exception) con- 
curred in recognising the incontest- 
able merit of the comedy. This 
praise has since been confirmed and 
justified by the public enthusiasm. 
Lady Tartuffe retains traces of its 
melodramatic origin. It is of that 
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order of comedy into which very little 
of the comic enters, and it might, 
without impropriety, be termed a 
domestic drama. Its scene is in Paris, 
in the year 1851. The curtain’s ris- 
ing discloses Madame de Blossac, 
alone in the apartment which, for the 
last two years, she has occupied in 
the hotel of Marshal d’Estigny. She 
arranges her hair before a mirror, and 
complains of her lady’s-maid—that 
clumsy old Madame Berthollet, who 
must, however, be endured, since one 
more skilful would also be more clear- 
sighted. Whilst busied in repairing 
her abigail’s blunders, and in sundry 
small coquettish cares intended to 
set off her beauty to the best advan- 
tage, the bell announces a visitor. 
Quick as thought she is on her knees 
beforea prie-Dieu, She as quickly rises 
to her feet upon the entrance of Baron 
des Tourbiéres. Upon him hypocrisy 
is thrown away. He is the female - 
Tartuffe’s confidant—almost he may 
be called her accomplice. Perhaps it 
is because he knows her as she really 
is, that he is the least welcome of in- 
truders—the Warwick she fain would 
keep from her sight. Her first inquiry 
concerns Marshal d’Estigny, who is 
in one of his worst fits of the gout. 
His niece, the Countess de Clairmont, 
and his daughter Jeanne are with 
him. This last intelligence displeases 
Madame de Blossac. The Countess 
thinks her a hypocrite, and does not 
scruple to say so. The dialogue that 
ensues acquaints the audience with 
the relative position of the principal 
persons in the play. 


Mapame DE Brossac.—Do the Countess 
and her daughter pass every evening with 
the Marshal ? 

Des Toursizres. — Yes ; unfortu- 
nately. . 

Mapame DE Brossac.—Why unfortu- 
nately ? 

Des T.—Because, what with listening to 
the conversation of his niece, who is very 
piquante, and what with looking at little 
Jeanne, who is very pretty, the good 
gouty old fellow finds time less tedious ; 
and your ingenious absence...... 

Map. pe B.—My ingenious absence! 

Des T.—Is rather less felt. Yesterday 
the Marshal was enchanted with his grand- 
niece. There is talk of her marriage. 

Map. pe B.—She will not be easy 
to marry. 

Des T.—Why 80 ? 
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Map. pe B.—There is a certain story 
current concerning her...... 

Des T.—Little Jeanne! What, already 
calumniated ! 

Map. ve B.—Poor girl, brought up 
with such negligence and levity. 

Des T.—Negligence ! Her mother has 
never quitted her for a single day. 

Map. pe B.—For a single day, perhaps 
not! But the story does not say that it 
was in the daytime. 

Des T.—Jeanne embarked in a noc- 
turnal adventure! What nonsense! At 
her age people sleep of nights; a serenade, 
a charivari would not awaken them. But 
have a care; if that charming young girl 
is continually at the Marshal’s side nurs- 
ing and amusing him, he will think no 
more of marrying you. 

Map. pe B.—That alarms me but little. 

Des T.—Her influence daily augments ; 
he finds her charming, and I am of his 
opinion. 

Map. pr B.—Oh! you are always of 
his opinion ; you repeat all he says, so 
much so, that they have surnamed you 
the Marshal’s Echo. 

Des T.—Madame de Clairmont gave 
me that nickname. She is spiteful, Ma- 
dame de Clairmont. It was she who first 
called you Lady Tartuffe. 

Map. pe B.—Because the most respect- 
able women in England are of the number 
of my friends. 

Des T.—Honestly, that name of Lady 
Tartuffe is appropriate enough. It isa 
happy hit; for, between ourselves, Ma- 
demoiselle Virginie de Blossac, are you 
not, more or less, the widow of a young 


Map. ve B. (agitated).—Monsieur des 
Tourbiéres ! it was agreed between us 
that you should never revive that horrible 
souvenir. (She seats herself upon the sofa). 

Des T.—Oh, mon Diew/ madame, I 


am far from wishing to offend you. You 
remind me of the nickname bestowed upon 
me, and I mention the one allotted to 
you—that is all ; but if I am the Mar- 
shal’s echo, it is by your order. (He 
takes a chair near the sofa). Iam not a 
fool, as you know, since you advised me 
to assume that character. And what ex- 
cellent advice it was! I find such advan- 
tage in following it! With the people 
amongst whom I lived before I met with 
you, I passed for a man of some wit and 
sense. Well, they made no account of 
me; they treated me unceremoniously, 
like one fit for nothing. In your circle, 
on the contrary,where I pass for an honest 
dolt, I am considered and listened to ; 
pare talk gravely to me, and think that 

am fit for anything. Ah! you were 
quite right—wit is unlucky ; but if I con- 
sent to be stupid, I will be so in my own 
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way. Plagiarism is repugnant to me; by 
making myself the echo of a bore, I sacri- 
fice myself twice over—in repeating what 
he says, and in suppressing what 1 might 
have said myself, 

Map. pe B.—Marshal D’Estigny is not 
a bore—he is well read ; he has travelled 
a great deal. 

Des T.—Yes, I know all his travels by 
heart. They never fatigued him half so 
much as they have me. 

Map. DE B.—I find the account of his 
diplomatic missions very interesting. 

Des T.—And I overpoweringly weari- 
some. What I cannot forgive him is to 
have taken me in as he has done. A 
marshal, an old soldier, who talks of no- 
thing but protocols, and who, instead of 


* surrounding himself with jovial aides-de- 


camp, with whom one can laugh, and 
drink, and smoke, has a retinue of secre- 
taries, who know Latin, and carry pens 
behind their ears. 

Map. pe B.—You regret thrice-told 
tales of battles won ? 

DrsT.—I prefer them to thrice-told tales 
of diplomatic intrigues. (He raises his 
voice). Tales of battles are told in a loud 
voice. (He lowers his voice). Chronicles of 
embassies are muttered in an under tone. 

Map. DE B.—And you find that tire- 
some ? 

Drs T.—I find it send me to sleep. 
And what avail whole hours of patient 
investigation, if I lose, by a moment’s nap, 
all the fruits of my wakefulness ? 

Map. DE B.—You are always jesting. 

Des T.—Let us speak seriously. Two 
years ago, when you obtained, with the 
intention of marrying the Marshal,. this 
apartment in his hotel, you suffered six 
months to elapse before going to see him. 
It was a trait of genius! But now it 
appears to me hazardous for you to re- 
main even a week without seeing him. 
When do you propose paying him a visit? 

Map. DE B.—Not till two more days 
have elapsed. 

Des T.—Oh, what a mistake !—But in 
two days your place will be filled. Ah! 
you reckon upon old men’s fidelity ! Old 
men have no leisure to be faithful. Fide- 
lity is a luxury, for it is time lost; and 
one must be young, very young indeed, to 
afford one’s-self that luxury! Your mar- 
shal is already half estranged from you. 
You reckon also upon the gout, do you 
not, to fix this wounded butterfly? Error 
the second! Infirm persons are precisely 
those most exposed to seduction! We, 
who have the use of our limbs, may escape 
danger by rapid flight ; but they, what 
can they do? How can they help being 
inconstant, when temptation seeks them 
at the very elbow of their easy chair? 
Believe me, Madame de Blossae, it is a 
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false calculation. An intelligent woman 
should never pretend to run away from a 
man, unless he is able to run after her. 
Look at Mademoiselle de la Valliére, the 
model of all of you. She fled from Louis 
XIV., because Louis XIV. was young, and 
could overtake her. She would not have 
fled from Louis XVIII. Truly, it is the 
very infancy of art to run away from a 
man who has the gout. But I am not 
your dupe ; you do not tell me all—you 
have another reason for remaining here. 

Map. DE B. (embarrassed).— You have 
guessed aright—yes, 1 have met a per- 
son whose presence makes me uneasy. 
The day before yesterday, I was going 
early, according to my custom, to visit 
my poor old 

Des T.—That sort of thing is quite 
thrown away upon me—mere waste of 
time. 

Map. pE B.—What, sir! you do not 
believe that I went, the day before yes- 
terday morning 

Des T.—Oh! I believe that you went 
out early—very early. But I totally dis- 
believe in your visits to poor old men. 
That is to say, I do not believe that the 
old ones are poor, or the poor ones old, 
It is not a crime to be incredulous. 

Map. pe B.—You always turn my 
charity and piety into ridicule. But 
your Madame de Clairmont, whom you 


80 greatly admire !—she is as devout and 
charitable as I am. 
Des T.—Yes, but after another fashion. 
Map. pe B.— You laugh at my benevo- 
lent societies—she also belongs to them. 


Des T.—Yes, with a difference. She 
is devout for herself ; you are devout for 
others. 

Map. pE B.—She goes to mass every 
morning, as I do. 

Des T.—She goes, but she never says 
“Thave been.” Whilst you always say 
“T have been,” and i am not very sure 
that you go. 

Map. ve B. (rising indignantly, and 
crossing the stage).—Sir, this tone which 
you habitually assume towards me, be- 
comes at last intolerable. 

Des T.—Oh! I admit, Mademoiselle 
(correcting himself) Madame de Blossac, 
it must be yery tiresome, when one has set 
one’s-self up as a pattern of immaculate 
virtue, to have for a confidant a cynic 
philosopher, always ready to disconcert 
the decorum of your bearing. 

Map. DE B.—Sir ! 

Drs .T.—A shocking reprobate like 
myself, who, from time to time, reminds 
you of a certain secret 

Map. ve B.—I do not remind you of 
yours, 

_ Des T.—Parbleu! there is no occa- 
sion. I do not contradict myself; with 
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you I am what I am—lI do not deceive 
you. DoT set up fora model of excel- 
lence? Do I revile the faults or vices to 
which I am myself addicted ? You never 
have occasion to recall me into the path 
of veracity—I always follow it—with 
you at least. I never try to impose upon 
you. Come now, be just for once, and 
confess that if I talked to you all day of 
my prudence, of the extreme order with 
which I conduct my affairs, of my in- 
vincible aversion to the gaming-table, 
you would start as I do, with impatience, 
and you would at least say tome: “ Buf, 
sir, your prudence has not prevented you 
from ruining yourself at the Bourse and 
by play, from losing all your money and 
all your credit, from running into debt 
to the tune of two hundred thousand 
francs, twenty thousand of which you owe 
tome.” That is what youswould say to 
me,isit not? Well, it is just what I do 
when I remind you of the things which 
all your modesty has not prevented your 
doing. It irritates my nerves to hear 
you talk of your virtue ! It exasperates 
me ! I would much rather you would call 
me names ! 

Map. pe B.—You are mistaken, sir. 
I should not be exasperated by hearing 
you talk of your prudence and delicacy : 
I believe in them. 

Des T.—Good ! she is manufacturing 
hypocrisy for my benefit! What a 
woman ! 

Map. pE B.—I am not in the least 
uneasy about the twenty thousand frances ; 
I am certain you will repay me them, as 
soon as— ; 

Des T.—Undoubtedly. I have not 
got them, but I have an uncle who—re- 
presents them. I might ask him for 
them ; I prefer waiting until he gives 
them to me—in a natural manner. You 
have lent me this sum, you have dis- 
counted my uncle—a great service, which 
I shall not forget. Moreover, you pro- 
mise to have me made prefect or receiver- 
general as soon as you become Madame 
la Maréchale. I reckon upon you 80 
doing. Accordingly, you have but to 
command, and I will serve you ; and as 
for your secret, which a chance betrayed 
to me—I will keep it. 

Map. pez B.—What do-you call my 
secret !—it is a painful reminiscence: 

Des T.—A reminiscence? Say rather a 
remorse. 

Map. pE B.—Monsieur des Tourbiéres ! 

Des T.— Ah! here you are beginning 
again — you are as skilled in deceiving 
yourself as in deceiving others. But I 
know the truth. 

Map. ve B.—The truth— 

Drs T.—Is this. Once for all, let ng 
lay it down distinctly, and do not try any 
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more to. make me believe in—a variation. 
You gave Arthur a rendeavous in the 
Pavilion at Redcastle ; at sound of the 
hunter’s voices, Arthur, fearful of compro- 
mising you, leapt from the window— 

Map. ve B.—Be silent ! be silent ! 

Des T.—His gun went off— he fell 
bathed in his blood. 

Map. pE B.—Could I help him 2 

Des T.— You need not have fied from 
the spot and left him there to die. 

Map. pe B.—Arthur ! 

Des T.—You abandoned him to death, 
because the dizziness of shame had seized 
you—because to call for succour would 
have been to denounce yourself—because 
you are a prude, in short, and because 

-to a prude, the life of a man is as nothing 
compared to her own good fame. 

Map. be B. (angrily).—But I mourn 
him ! I weeg for his fate! Do you not 
“see it ? 

Des T.—And therefore I pity you. 
But, as you know, I am not the sole pos- 
sessor of this secret. The bunch of 
heath, forgotten by you in the pavilion, 
served as an indication 

Map. DE B.—Yes—that fatal bouquet 
—doubtless some one had seen me gather 
it—and every year, on the anniversary of 
Arthur’s death 

Des T.—You receive a similar one. 
The day after to-morrow will complete 
the fifth year ! 

Map. pe B.—Who sends it to me ? 

Drs T.—Do you suspect any one? 
His mother, perhaps ? 

Map. pe B.—Lady Redcastle ? No, 
she has never left Scotland. 

Des T.—A friend of Arthur’s? Had 
he not an intimate friend, a young 
Frenchman ? 

Map. DE B.—Yes; I told you, just 
now, that I had met somebody. It was he! 

Drs T.—He ! who ? 

Map. DE B.—Some one comes. (Enter 
Madame Bertholiet.) 


We confess our incompetency as 
translators, where the original is so 
strongly leavened with the peculiar 
Jinesse of French esprit. Neverthe- 
less the reader will appreciate, to a 
certain extent, from this extract, the 
wit and point of Madame de Girar- 


din’s style. The above scene, ad- 
mirably played by Rachel and Regnier, 
rivets the attention of the audience, 
which never afterwards flags. From 
it the least imaginative spectator at 
once foresees some very pretty com- 
plications, especially when, in almost 
the next scene, he witnesses the ar- 
rival of Hector de Renneyville, the 
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young French friend of the unfortu- 
nate Arthur, the destined husband of 
the charming Jeanne, and the man 
for whom Virginie de Blossac has 
long fostered a passionate attach- 
ment; for Lady Tartuffe’s passions 
are as violent and uncontrollable as 
her exterior is calm, decorous, and 
self-possessed. The emotion she be- 
trays at sight of Hector does not 
escape Des Tourbiéres’ quick eye. 
‘Can this be one of her poor old 
men?” he says to himself. But the 
hour of meeting of a charitable society 
(The Young Epileptics), of which 
Madame de Blossac is a prominent 
member, and Des Tourbiéres the 
worthy treasurer, now approaches. 
The members of this philanthropic 
institution arrive; its president, M. 
de St Iriex, a pedantic busybody, is 
rapturous at sight of a jacket which 
the virtuous Virginie has just com- 
pleted with her own fair hands for 
a Savoyard’s monkey. The discus- 
sions of the Epileptic Society are a 
little delayed by a visit from Madame 
de Clairmont and Jeanne, sent by the 
Marshal to announce the approaching 
marriage, and to invite Madame de 
Blossac to dine with him that day, 
and celebrate the betrothment of the 
young couple. The Countess gone, 
the charitable society indulge in a 
few uncharitable remarks, ‘in which, 
however, Madame de Blossac is far 
from taking part. By imperceptible 
gradations, and with exquisite skill, 
she leads the conversation to Jeanne, 
praising. her beauty and innocence, 
and indignantly rejecting the slan- 
derous tale of her having been seen, 
after midnight, in tender conversation 
with Charles Valleray, son of the 
prefect of Blois—at which town, and 
in Madame de Clairmont’s garden, 
the assignation was said to have 
taken place. The Epileptics prick up 
their ears. None present have heard 
the story. Feigning to refute, Lady 
Tartuffe continues to disclose it. She 
cares not, she exclaims, that Leonard, 
the old Marchioness de Clairmont’s 
gardener, is said to have detected the 
lovers in their nocturnal meeting. 
But there is one person present who 
does care, and that is the pompous 
president, St Iriex, a meddling fool, 
who declares his intention of instantly 
informing his friend the Marquis de 
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Renneville, Hector’s father, of this 
slur upon the fair fame of Jeanne de 


Clairmont. Madame de Blossac is 
horrified to learn that St Iriex is a 
friend of the Rennevilles; she im- 
plores his silence, but he is obdurate, 
and departs on his charitable errand. 
Des Tourbiéres, who, scamp though 
he be, is not altogether heartless or 
dishonourable, is indignant at what 
he considers a calumny. To his sur- 
prise, Madame de Blossac maintains 
the truth of the tale, and promises 
proofs. And so the first act closes, 
At the opening of the second act, 
the Marshal—an old diplomatist of 
the Talleyrand school, remarkably 
good-tempered and benevolent for a 
man afflicted with gout, and having 
absurd pretensions to juvenility, and 
a considerable penchant for Madame 
de Blossac—is interrupted in the dic- 
tation of his memoirs by the entrance 
of his grand-niece, whose youthful 
heart has already bestowed itself 
upon the husband of her guardian’s 
choice. We are almost inclined to 
take exception to the character of 
Jeanne, as too simple and unsophis- 
ticated even for a girl of sixteen, 
brought up in the country under a 
watchful mother’s eye. The shade of 
exaggeration, if it exists, is very 
slight, and strikes one only when 
reading the play. The admirable 
acting of a most promising young 
comedian, Mademoiselle Dubois, car- 
ries the part triumphantly through. 
Her scene with the Marshal is a very 
pretty one. It is broken in upon by 
a visit from Madame de Blossac; 
Jeanne departs, and the wily Tar- 
tuffe brings her antiquated adorer to 
the verge of a proposal, when in her 
turn she is interrupted. A servant 
announces the English ambassador, 
whom the Marshal goes to receive 
in another apartment. 
biéres enters, and, in a téte-d-téte 
interview with Madame de Blossac, 
receives his instructions. . These con- 
cern the manner in which he is to 
speak of her to the Marshal, so as 
best to expedite the offer of his hand. 
It is but a hollow alliance between 
this intriguing pair. The lady de- 
tests Des Tourbiéres for his sarcastic 
tone and constant allusions to her past 
life; he, on his part, winces under 
the yoke, and curses the day when 
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sad necessity compelled him to accept 
her assistance, and become her boun- 
den vassal and confederate. And this 
brings us to one of the flaws of the 
play, arising from the remodelling 
it has undergone. In the original 
melodrama, Des Tourbiéres was a 
thorough-paced rascal, without re- 
morse or redeeming qualities. As 
treasurer of the Society of Young 
Epileptics, he had betrayed his trust, 
and made away with twenty thousand 
francs. Madame de Blossac had come 
to his aid and saved him from detec- 
tion and the galleys, securing at the 
same time a power over him against 
which he dared not rebel. This ex- 
plained things clearly and naturally: 
the situation of the two personages 
was well defined. Upon the other 
hand, this accumulation of crime and 
depravity in the persons of the two 
principal characters of the play, how- 
ever well it might have been accept- 
ed at the Porte St Martin, would 
have been too much for the refined 
and classic boards of the Comédie 
Francaise. It was necessary to soften 
and modify; and this was no easy 
matter. Madame de Girardin has 
done, perhaps, all that could be done, 
but still the part of Des Tourbiéres 
will not endure a severe critical 
scrutiny. He is an unnatural mix- 
ture. His debt of twenty thousand 
francs—although Madame de Girardin, 
without giving details, skilfully con- 
trives to place the reader under the 
impression that it was contracted in 
dire necessity, and under peculiar 
circumstances—is an insufficient rea- 
son for a man, who still retains gene- 
rous impulses and some sympathy 
with virtue, to become the tool of a 
Virginie de Blossac. The authoress 
has exerted all her ingenuity (which 
is far from small) to get rid of the 
incongruity, but we are quite sure 
she must feel that she has not com- 
pletely succeeded. She has made 
Des Tourbiéres a sort of cynic philo- 
sopher—a kind of passive Mephisto- 
pheles, with small belief in human 
virtue, and taking malicious plea- 
sure in watching the manceuvres of 
vice, with which, however, he feels 
a certain repugnance to co-operate. 
‘¢ Let us understand each “other,” he 
says to Lady Tartuffe, in the second 
act. ‘Je suis un franc vaurien— 
2F 
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I am a thorough good-for-nothing 
fellow; I amuse myself with the 
wicked—but I am not of their fra- 
ternity. By nature—as an artist— 
I have a taste for virtue. Whither 
do you lead me? I desire to under- 
stand that. If Mademoiselle de Clair- 
mont be guilty, it is not my business 
to defend her honour, and you may 
do as you like. But if Jeanne is in- 
nocent—mark my words! I am your 
confidant, but I will not be your 
accomplice.” This is all very clever, 
as far as special pleading goes, but 
still one feels that the difficulty is 
evaded rather than overcome. The 
number of small and skilful touches 
with which the dramatist tries to 
perfect her pictare, induces the spec- 
tator willingly to accept it, but can- 
not wholly conceal the fault in the 
drawing. 

. With an ill grace and frequent mur- 
murs, the ruined gambler continues to 
obey the behests of the benefactress 
whom in his heart he despises and 
detests. The day advances. All the 
principal persons of the play are as- 
sembled at the Marshal’s. Dinner 


waits only for the Marquis de Renne- 


ville. Instead of him comes a letter 
of excuse. The Marshal reads it, be- 
trays annoyance and agitation, is 
questioned by his niece, and admits, 
after some pressing, that an obstacle 
—he trusts only a temporary one— 
has arisen to the projected marriage. 
The Countess demands to see the let- 
ter—insists, and finally obtainsit. It 
contains the story of the midnight 
rendezvous, propagated by Madame 
de Blossac, and transmitted by St 
Iriex to Hector’s father. ‘ Absurd!” 
exclaims the Countess, after reading 
it, and confident in her daughter’s 
innocence. The Marshal would ques- 
tion Jeanne, who has left the room to 
fetch a pearl necklace, her uncle’s 
present to the future Countess of 
Renneville. Her mother proudly for- 
bids the interrogatory, which Hector 
opposes with equal warmth. ‘‘ He 
loves her!” exclaims Lady Tartuffe, 
and sinks in discouragement upon the 
sofa. “ This is frightful!” says Des 
Tourbiéres aside, and, turning to the 
Marshal, he is about to speak, when 
he is checked by a menacing glance 
from his tyrant. Jeanne, the unsus- 
picious cause of all these emotions, 
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reappears, the Marshal’s splendid gift 
around her lovely throat. Dinner is 
announced, and all depart to eat it, 
with what appetite they may. 

In Act III. Madame de Blossac is 
very busy—as when is she not, either 
in word, deed, or thought? But, dur- 
ing nearly the whole of this act she is 
on the stage, actively pursuing her 
evil machinations, whose triumph at 
its close seems all but secure. She 
has two appointments—one at noon, 
with the Marshal, the other at three 
o’clock, with Hector, who is fully con- 
vinced that she is at the bottom of 
what he deems a base calumny. In 
her interview with the Marshal, pro- 
fiting by the state of doubt and vexa- 
tion into which M. de Renneville’s 
letter has precipitated him, she plays 
a bold game, and strengthens his faint 
suspicions by fainter praise and wily 
insinuations. Flattery, sympathy, 
coquetry, all the weapons in her ar- 
senal, are by turns employed to en- 
snare the old diplomatist,—and em- 
ployed with such skill that, by the 
end of the scene, everything is settled 
according to her wishes. .The Marshal, 
who is Jeanne’s guardian, is to take 
her at once to a convent, where she is 
to remain till further orders ; the next 
day he is to leave Paris, Madame de 
Blossac is to meet him at a short dis- 
tance from the capital, and he is to 
conduct her to the house of a friend 
until a private marriage can be ar- 
ranged. The well-matched pair are 
then to take up their abode at an old 
country seat of M. d’Estigny’s, there 
to lead a life of rural seclusion and 
domestic bliss. The gouty swain 
goes out in such glee that he forgets 
his stick; Lady Tartuffe, left alone, 
no longer restrains a burst of pride 
and triumph. Her pleasant reflec- 
tions are unpleasantly disturbed by 
Des Tourbiéres, who sees that she 
wishes him to go, and therefore stays. 
She is on thorns lest Hector should 
arrive, and, seeing Des Tourbiéres 
obstinately remain, she pretends a 
visit to pay, and leaves the room, 
hoping thus to get rid of the intruder. 
Left alone, the baron soliloquises. 
He is thoroughly convinced of Jeanne’s 
innocence (an old debauchee, he is no 
bad judge of female purity); he sees 
that Madame de Blossac mistrusts 
him, and he writhes more than ever 
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under the obligation that alone with- 
holdshim from a rupture of their secret 
treaty, and from striking in to the 
rescue of the young girl whose youth, 
grace, and beauty have interested him 
strongly in her behalf. The unlucky 
baron has that sort of honour which 
is said to prevail amongst thieves, 
and considers himself bound to do evil 
until his creditor be paid. ‘* When I 
think,” he says, ‘* that I need but 
twenty thousand miserable francs to 
become once more a man of honour, 
and that, for want of such a paltry 
sum, I remain a wretch, the accom- 
lice of a viper, I, I, Baron des Tour- 
iéres. "Tis truly pitiable!” Hec- 
tor comes in, looking very sad. ‘To 
think,” says the baron, “ that with 
twenty thousand francs I could dispel 
his sadness—Ha! an idea! What 
if I asked him for them?” He does 
ask him for them, and gets them, 
pledging himself to clear Jeanne’s 
fame. He has a scheme already 
planned, in pursuance of which he 
must leave Paris that evening, and he 
hurries away, warning Hector that he 
will get nothing out of Madame de 
Blossac, and that his best chance is 
to interrogate Leonard, the gardener, 
on whose evidence the charge against 
Jeanne rests, and who has been sent 
for from Blois. The warning is fully 
justified by the ensuing scene, in 
which Hector’s utmost art proves in- 
adequate to cope with Lady Tartuffe’s 
cunning. She alleges her love for 
him, of which she makes an impas- 
sioned avowal, as her motive for re- 
peating a tale which she maintains to 
true. The scene is cleverly ma- 
naged. There is another person, she 
says, who knows more of the affair 
than she does; from her she will en- 
deavour to obtain corroborative proof 
of Jeanne’s culpability, and she will 
tell Hector the result next day. He 
is not to come to her—it would excite 
notice; she has a visit to pay in the 
same hotel at which he has alighted, 
and she will go to him. 
Under pretext of taking her to see 
a cousin, the Marshal and Madame 
de Blossac are about to hurry Jeanne 
off to the convent. Madame de Clair- 
mont comes in at the critical moment, 
and sternly opposes their design. A 
stormy scene ensues; the Marshal 
declares his intended marriage, blames 
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his niece, who retorts with spirit, and 
at last, as she steadily refuses to part 
from her daughter, or to suffer her to 
be immured until the scandal shall 
have blown over, M. d’Estigny re- 
quests her to leave the house. “I 
have none left but you,” says the poor 
old dupe, with piteous tenderness, to 
the cause of all this mischief. We 
are reminded of Orgon’s speech to 
Tartuffe, also at the close of the third 
act : 
“ Pour les mieux braver tous ; 

Je ne veux point avoir d’autre héritier que 

vous ; 
Et je vais de ce pas, en fort bonne maniére, 
Vous faire de mon bien donation entiére. 
Un bon et frane ami, qui pour gendre je 

prends, 
M’est bien plus cher que fils, que femme et 

que parens.” 

In the fourth act, Leonard the gar- 
dener arrives from Blois, where, aided 
by the bounty of Madame de Clair- 
mont, he has acquired a nursery- 
ground. He is gratefully attached 
to the family, in whose service twenty 
years of his life have passed happily 
by. The Countess interrogates him 
in presence of Hector de Renneville. 
There can be no doubt of Leonard’s 
affection and veracity. He proves 
a most unwilling witness. Pressed 
by the Countess’s questions and com- 
mands, he at last makes the following 
statement :— 

LronaRp.—It was in the month of 
August, a year ago, in the night of the 
27th to the 28th; I had gone to bed 
early, for I was to rise before daybreak. 
Madame la Comtesse was then very ill, 
and I had a prescription to take to the 
apothecary at Ménars, Madame not hav- 
ing confidence in the one at Blois, who, 
nevertheless, is a very honest man. At 
about three o’clock I was startled out of 
my sleep ; there was a noise, the great 
dog was barking. “ All the better,” 
said I to myself,“ I shall be the sooner 
ready to set off.” I got up, took my 
gun, and went to see what was the mat- 
ter. I slipped behind the shrubbery— 
I listened—I heard nothing more ; then 
I looked out and saw a white dress cross- 
ing a streak of moonlight on the broad 
walk ; I soon recognised Mademoiselle’s 
pretty figure ; there are none like her for 
that. I was quite frightened to see her in 
the garden at that hour ; I thought some 
misfortune had happened, thatshe had lost 
her senses ; I was going to rpn after her, 
when I observed that she was not alone, 
and that, instead of showing uneasiness or 
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agitation, she was walking cautiously, 
mysteriously, like a person who had all 
her reason, and did not wish to be 
seen. I stood still and tried to make out 
who was with her. It was difficult, on 
account of the clumps of dahlias, and of 
the tall asters, which prevented my 
getting a good view of him. I made out 
that it was a young man. At first I had 
thought, I had hoped, it was the doctor. 
“ What a fool I am!” said I to myself. 
“It is M. Lhomond, who has passed 
the night beside madame’s sick-bed, and 
Madame Jeanne is letting him out by the 
little garden-gate, so as not to awaken 
the whole house by opening the large 
window of the antechamber, which is so 
hard to shut.” So I hurried after them, to 
ask the doctor himself how his patient was 
going on, and if I was still to take the pre- 
scription to Ménars. But, dear me, when 
I got near it was not the doctor at all. 
M. Lhomond is a short, thickset man, 
and this was a tall young man—impossible 
to mistake one for the other. Still, [had 
such difficulty in believing what I saw, 
that I hit upon another invention ; I said 
to myself—“ It is a pupil of the doctor’s, 
whom he has left to watch madame, for 
fear of accidents, and mademoiselle is 
letting him out. But—but—it is not in 
that manner that one walks with a stran- 
ger—a young girl does not treat in that 
manner a young man whom she sees for 
the first time—does not.—Madame la 
Comtesse, do not ask me anything more. 

Tue Covuntess.—Leonard, speak; I 
must know everything. 

Lronarv.—But, madam—Mon Dieu! 
it blisters my tongue to denounce the 
poorchild whom I have seen playing in the 
garden since she was such a little thing, 
and whom I loved, craving your pardon, 
Madame la Comtesse, as if she had been 
my own daughter. Oh! I love her still— 
I cannot help loving her ; but since that 
day she does not. seem to me like the 
same— 

Tue Countess (greatly distressed).— 
Leonard, my dear Leonard ! you see what 
anguish is mine—speak— 

Leonarp.—Ah! madam will suffer 
still more when I tell her all—and to 
give her pain, to cause her so much sor- 
row, when she has always been so good 
to me, when I owe her everything—it 
cuts me to the heart. 

Tue Countess (irritated, and rising 
from her seat).—Think not of me, Leonard 
—I must avert new dangers. Speak, I 
have courage. 

Lronarp.—Ah, Madam la Comtesse, 
a mother has never courage enough for 
these things. 

Tue Counrrss.—But— perhaps you 
were in the right, perhaps a pupil of Dr 
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Lhomond’s watched beside me that night, 
and Jeanne, in the effusion of her grati- 
tude, pressed his hands as she might do 
those of a friend—- 

Leonarp.—Oh ! that—I should have 
understood that! But she was not only 
affectionate, she was—familiar, tender— 
caressing ; she leaned upon his shoulder, 
she fondled him—how shall I say—just 
as my wife does when I go home or when 
she bids me good-by. Ah! I make no 
mistake ; one must love people very much 
indeed to fondle them in that way. 

Tue Countess (suffocating with emo- 
tion).—But—he !— 

Lreonarp.—From the place where I was 
I could not see him well. Wishing to geta 
nearer sight of him, when I heard Made- 
moiselle Jeanne open the little garden- 
wicket, I jumped over the wall to catchmy 
man as he passed through the meadow. 
There, accordingly, I found him, and on 
recognising M. Charles Valleray, our 
prefect’s son, I understood everything. 
I knew that Madame la Marquise had 
never received him at her house, on ac- 
count of his political opinions; and I per- 
fectly understood that if the young people 
loved each other they could meet only in 
secret, since their parents would not 
allow them to love each other otherwise. 
What made me most uneasy was the 
thought that perhaps I was not the only 
person who had seen them, and I hastened 
back into the garden. At the same mo- 
ment I heard the noise of a window shut. 
It was in the direction of the Hotel de 
France, to the left, near the great poplar. 
That window shut, at such an hour, has al- 
ways made me uneasy. And so, thinking 
that this adventure would sooner or later 
be known and talked of, I asked madame 
to allow me to leave her service, so as to 
be out of the way when the thing should 
be brought up. I don’t know how to lie, 
and that secret weighed heavy on my 
mind. Nothing less than the orders and 
entreaties of Madame la Comtesse should 
have induced me to speak against ma- 
demoiselle. I have obeyed with great 
regret ; but—in short, you know all the 
truth. I hope Madame la Comtesse will 
forgive me. (He wipes his eyes.) 


Leonard gone, the Countess bursts 


into passionate grief. She cannot 
discredit what she has just heard ; 
she believes her daughter the victim 
of an unprincipled seducer, who has 
thus sought to avenge the humiliation 
his family had endured at the hands 
of the proud old Marchioness de Clair- 
mont. She releases Hector de Renne- 
ville from his engagement ; but he re- 
fuses to be thus released, declares his 
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conviction of Jeanne’s purity, and 
urges her mother to send for and 
question her. The Countess rises to 
summon a servant, but starts and 
falters. ‘* How can I question her?” 
she says. ‘*I would not—I know 
not what questions to put to her— 
I fear to enlighten her” (Je crains 
de Péclairer). ** Ah!” joyfully ex- 
claims Hector, ‘“‘ you see very well 
you do not think her guilty.” Jeanne 
appears ; and this scene is the most 
charming and affecting in the play. 
With delicate art the Countess leads 
gradually to the subject. At the 
name of Charles Valleray, Jeanne 
shows embarrassment. The Countess 
continues adroitly to interrogate her. 
Her admissions, her reserve, her con- 
fusion, combine to produce a most 
unfavourable impression. The ago- 
nised Countess hardly restrains an 
outburst of indignation: even Hec- 
tor’s faith is shaken. Jeanne cannot 
deny that she was in the garden with 
M. Valleray. She did not tell her 
mother of it, she says, because that 
would have been wrong; she had 
promised to keep the secret. At part- 


ing, he had only kissed her hand, but 
she confessed that she had lavished 
caresses upon him. The situation is 
most dramatic—the imbroglio admi- 
rably sustained. The audience feel 
that they are on the brink of an ex- 


but cannot foresee its 
At last it comes. 


planation, 
nature. 


Hector (in a low voice to the Countess, 
trying to calm her).—Restrain yourself— 
look at her—see how sure of herself she 
is. (To Jeanne, trying to smile)—Come, 
mademoiselle, tell us how it was you 
treated that handsome young man so 
well ? 

JEanNNE.—Ah! the jealous man! I 
will explain it to you ; it is very simple. 
I wanted to prevent—but, no, I will tell 
you the story from the beginning. Ihave 
already told you it was on the 28th of 
August ; for three weeks my mother had 
been dangerously ill—oh! very ill in- 
deed—and for two days she had been 
delirious, and knew none of us. She had 
great glittering eyes, which fixed on no- 
thing ; and, when I went near her, “ Be- 
gone, begone !” she cried, with a frantic 
air, “your presence is hateful to me !” 
She said that to me—tome! Only think 
how ill she must have been! All about 
her despaired of her life. 1 saw them 
lifting their hands to heaven and speak- 
ing in whispers, when I was there ; and 
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then they looked at me, and “ Poor 
child !” I heard them say. Oh! it was 
dreadful.—At last, towards the evening 
of that day, she grew a little calmer, and 
the doctor—who saved her—told us, that if 
that calm lasted—if the patient could but 
sleep for three or four hours, he answered 
for her life. After so many days of de- 
spair, this word of hope restored to us all 
our courage. M. Lhomond went away, 
and soon after his departure mamma sank 
into a sweet sleep. Then, without speak- 
ing, almost without daring to breathe, we 
three—old Theresa, Fanny, and I—pre- 
pared to pass the night. Theresa estab- 
lished herself in a comfortable easy chair ; 
Fanny, who had already sat up with 
mamma for a whole fortnight, and who 
has never recovered from the fatigue, as 
soon as mamma got better, she fell ill, and 
was obliged to leave us. She came to 
see us the other day ; she is going to— 

Tue Countess.—Never mind Fanny ! 
Go on, and quickly. 

JEANNE.—Fanny lay down upon her 
bed, and I knelt down to pray. Oh! how 
I prayed that night! I was not inatten- 
tive, as sometimes at mass ; there was no 
fear of that! The silence was so pro- 
found that one heard nothing but the 
ticking of the clock ; then it occurred to 
me that the hour would soon strike, and 
that the sudden sound, in that great still- 
ness, might awaken the patient. I got 
up, and, walkifg on tiptoe, I went to the 
chimneypiece and stopped the clock. 
I had hardly done this, when I heard 
Cesar, the great watch-dog, barking like 
a mad creature at the bottom of the gar- 
den. The noise was still distant, but I 
heard it coming nearer—coming nearer. 
Oh, good heavens! I thought, he will 
come and bark under mamma’s windows 
—she will awake, and all this good sleep 
will be lost. Without reflecting on what 
I did, I took a little lamp that was on the 
table—I looked at Theresa—she had 
heard nothing ; besides, Caesar does not 
like her, and would not have listened to 
her—and I ran down stairs. It did occur 
to me that thieves might perhaps be 
there; but I did not feel afraid. Oh! 
I am not at alla coward! I opened the 
door, and what did I see upon the ter- 
race? That wicked Cesar, with a tall 
young man fast in his gripe! As long as 
he kept his hold there was no danger, he 
did not bark ; but the young man had a 
thick cane, and beat him hard, and I saw 
that Cesar was likely to let go. It is 
then he would have howled and awakened 
the whole house. There was not a 
minute to lose. So I went up to M. 
Valleray—it was he—and I said to him, 
“Take my hand, sir ; quick, and be very 
friendly with me.” M. Valleray at once 
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understood that I came to help him; he 
seized my hand, and then I spoke to him 
very kindly—caressing him like this— 
(With a quick movement she takes Hec- 
tor’s hand, and leans upon his shoulder, 
then gets confused, and goes away from 
him.) With you, I do not dare; how 
strange! You, mamma—(She places her 
hand on her mother’s shoulder, and 
caresses her.)—Like this, saying: “ This 
good M. Charles Valleray, I know him; 
he is a friend of ours—we like him very 
much—you must not hurt him, or bark 
athim. Czsar, don’t be angry—you see 
very well it is a friend.” In short, all 
manner of nonsense, which must have 
made a great impression upon Czsar’s 
mind, for at last he quietly released the 
poor young man. I fetched the key of 
the little garden-gate, to which I accom- 
panied M. Valleray, holding his hand all 
the way very affectionately, because that 
naughty Cesar still looked excessively 
out of humour, and I distrusted him. 
Then I hastened back to the house. Oh! 
how uneasy I was as I went up-stairs ! 
I trembled lest I should hear your voice, 
and find you awakened. I went very 
gently into your room! I approached 
your bed—Oh, mamma! what a happy 
moment was that! God had had com- 
passion upon me—you were still asleep. 
(Hector goes up to the Countess, and 
takes both her hands, with an air of 
proud joy; overpowered®by their feel- 
ings, they fall into each other’s arms.) 
Well! what is the matter with them ? 

Hector (embarrassed, and seeking a 
pretext).—Charles Valleray is an old 
schoolfellow of mine—you saved him. 

JEANNE.—He told me IL had. He— 
the prefect’s son—had been at the meet- 
ing of a secret society. If he had been 
caught, he was lost. 

Tue Countess.—But how had he come 
into our garden ? 

JEaNNE.—He had jumped out of the 
window of the Hotel de France. 

Hecror.—Yes, yes; everything ex- 
plains itself! That window that they 
shut—there is no longer a doubt. 

Tue Countess——Dear child! (She 
weeps. ) 

This scene is extremely pleasing 
to read, but paper cannot convey the 
charm imparted to it by the delicious 
acting of Mademoiselle Dubois. She 
looks, she feels, she plays the part to 
perfection, and, being perfectly na- 
tural, she is consequently perfectly 
graceful. The childish, unsuspicious 
glibness with which she tells her story; 
her artless embarrassment when she 
places her hand on Hector’s shoulder ; 
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her tattling digression about Fanny's 
illness—vehemently repressed by her 
mother, who is fevered with anxiety 
and impatience ; her astonishment at 
the almost frantic joy with which her 
lover and the Countess embrace, on 
receiving from her innocent and truth- 
ful lips conviction of her spotless 
purity, and the still greater wonder 
she displays when Hector takes her 
head in both his hands and passion- 
ately kisses her—all these incidents, 
and indeed the whole scene, have a 
most powerful effect upon the audi- 
ence, amongst the female portion of 
which there is scarcely a dry eye. 
Madame Allan plays the mother’s 
part with great judgment and truth 
to nature, her deep grief admirably 
contrasting with her daughter’s un- 
suspicious gaiety. Madame Allan's 
talent is well known and appreciated, 
but there is something really sur- 
prising in the exquisitely finished 
performance of so very young an ac- 
tress as Mademoiselle Dubois. In 
Jeanne she has created and appro- 
priated a part which it will be very 
difficult for any other actress to under- 


take without provoking a most dan- 
gerous comparison. 

Jeanne’s fair fame cleared, all goes 
merry as the marriage bells, which 
evidently are soon to ring for her 


wedding with Hector. The last act 
is one of retribution. In the fourth 
the virtuous are made happy; in 
the fifth the wicked are confounded. 
Des Tourbiéres returns from Blois. 
With the assistance of Leonard, he 
has discovered the window which 
the gardener heard shut upon the 
eventful night of the 27th August. 
It is in convenient proximity to the 
branches of a lofty tree in the Coun- 
tess’s garden. The room to which it 
belongs is proved, by the register of 
the hotel, to have been occupied, on 
the night in question, by — Lady 
Tartuffe. 

The grand scene of the fifth act 
is between Hector and Madame de 
Blossac, in the apartment occu- 
pied by the former. It is Rachel’s 
triumph, in which she lavishes the 
resources of her genius. Alternately 
coquettish, tender, simple, wily, se- 
ductive, despairing, not a note in the 
scale of feminine art is left by her 
untouched. In spite of himself, in 
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spite of his conviction of her base- 
ness, and of his knowledge that she 
is acting a part, Hector is fascinated 
by the syren. His hatred, like Bob 
Acres’ courage, oozes out. He feels 
this, and, indignant and desperate, 
casts his eyes around him for rescue 
from the snares of Circe. The de- 
sired succour presents itself in the 
form of a bunch of heath-flowers 
which, by his order, has that morning 
been brought to his apartment. It 
is the fifth anniversary of Arthur's 
death. He seizes the bouquet, and 
bids Virginie de Blossac remember! 
“T should have sent it you to-day,” 
he says; “it is not my fault if you 
have come to seek it here.” And he 
dashes the flowers at her feet. Still, 
by her well-acted despair, her pro- 
fessions of repentance, and (this is 
skilfully kept in sight, although not 
obtruded) by the violence of her pas- 
sion for himself, she so works upon 
Hector that he resolves to spare her 
the humiliation and discomfiture which 
was the planned finale of the interview. 
Instead of making the signal that was 
to summon Madame de Clairmont, he 
gives egress to the baffled schemer by 


a different door from that by which 


the Countess was to enter. But 
woman’s wit and a mother’s ven- 
eance are not thus to be cheated. 
he Countess has foreseen that her 
plan for her daughter’s complete jus- 
tification, and for the exposure of 
Lady Tartuffe, will probably be 
wrecked by the passions and gene- 
rosity of youth. She has rightly 
’ estimated the effect of Madame de 
Blossac’s artful blandishments and 
profound dissimulation, and she has 
changed accordingly the place of her 
ambuscade. When Hector opens the 
door to let out the disconcerted ad- 
venturess, who, although she has lost 
the battle, has yet a prospect of 
escaping the Caudine forks, the 
Countess enters the room. ‘ Hec- 
tor,” she says, ‘you are betraying 
us. The signal of her ruin, ah! I 
well knew that he would never give 
it.” She summons the Marshal, who 
is quickly followed by Des Tourbieéres. 
Driven to bay, Lady Tartuffe shows 
herself still undaunted. She explains 
her presence in Hector’s apartments. 
She has come, thus mysteriously, to 
bring him proof of Jeanne’s inno- 
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cence. The proof is a secret, com- 
promising the reputation of another 
person. The publicity and scandal 
brought about by the Countess now 
prevent her revealing what she would 
have told in confidence to M. de 
Renneville. Her presence of mind, 
plausibility, and apparent candour 
would perhaps have their effect upon 
the Marshal, but Des Tourbiéres ar- 
rives with the register of the hotel at 
Blois. With the pride and hardihood 
of a fallen angel, Madame de Blossac 
still confronts her foes, forestalls the 
inevitable disclosure, and avows her 
fault in a tone and manner better 
calculated than the most strenuous 
denial to leave upon the mind of the 
infatuated Marshal a lurking belief in 
her innocence. 

MapameE DE Biossac.—I will not reply; 
appearances are against me. I forgive 
you your suspicions. Madame de Clair- 
mont knows that a woman may be com- 
promised without being guilty; yesterday 
her daughter was accused—to-day she is 
justified. Patience! the moment will come 
when I shall be justified in my turn. M. 
Charles Valleray announces his approach- 
ing arrival; until then I accept, Monsieur 
le Maréchal, the accusation which puri- 
fies your niece. Tell those who have heard 
that sad adventure spoken of, that every- 
thing has been revealed, that my intrigues 
have been discovered—say, in short, what- 
ever is necessary to justify this young 
girl. Hasten to destroy my reputation; 
it is your interest, it is perhaps mine ! 
—Every signal injustice is followed, 
sooner or later, by signal reparation; and 
this reparation, which shall be a glorious 
one, I await it calmly and trustfully. 
Farewell, Monsieur le Maréchal; I would 
have given you my existence, but I do 
more, I give you my honour ! 

Tue Countess (ironically).—The honour 
of Lady Tartuffe ! 

Mapame DE Buiossac.—Less pride, ma- 
dame! The world will say of me: She 
hasa lover. It says the same of you— 
who have none. 

The last three words, admirably 
spoken by Rachel, convey, by their 
tone, a doubt which is an insult. 
Launching this Parthian shaft, the 
last hiss of the serpent, Virginie de 
Blossac quits the stage. ‘‘ She falls 
with audacity,” says the Countess, 
‘‘ but she is lost!” ‘* Alas! not so,” 
replies Des Tourbiéres. ‘* Look at the 
Marshal; he is touched by her fate. 
He does not say ‘ poor man!’ but”... 
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‘“‘They all accuse her,” says the 
Marshal, aside. ‘ Poor woman!” 

Although more than one acted trans- 
lation has made Le Tartuffe better 
known in England than any other of 
Moliére’s plays, still the present ge- 
neration has so slight an acquaintance 
with that great dramatist, that it is 
not amiss to explain the allusion here 
made to the celebrated scene where 
Orgon replies to every sentence of 
Dorine’s account of his wife’s serious 
illness, by an inquiry after Tartuffe. 
To the servant’s answers, which are 
all of the most satisfactory nature as 
regards Tartuffe’s health and well- 
being, the invariable rejoinder of the 
hypocrite’s infatuated friend is, ‘‘ Poor 
man!”* The allusion here placed by 
Madame de Girardin in the mouth of 
Des Tourbiéres, with a direct refer- 
ence to Moliére, is legitimate and 
happy, and certainly cannot be said 
to constitute her play an imitation of 
Le Tartuffe, to which, however, 


touches of this kind are the nearest 
approach we have discovered. 
Our judgment upon Lady Tartuffe 
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is passed in few words. It is the pro- 
duction of a highly accomplished wri- 
ter, of an experienced woman of the 
world; of one, too, we must in fair- 
ness add, as well able to appreciate 
and exhibit the most delightful quali- 
ties of her sex, as she is skilled in 
exposing the vices and aberrations of 
individuals, The literary merit of the 
play is great; it sparkles with wit, 
and is full of jinesse. Although acted 
by the first comedians in France 
(which is probably equivalent to say- 
ing, by the first in the world), its 
perusal improves the high opinion one 
forms of it on witnessing its perfor- 
mance. This may partly arise, in our 
own case, from the uncomfortable 
state of the audience upon the nights 
on which we saw it played —the 
coughing and other influential noises 
drowning many of the delicate points 
that abound in it. Allowing for this, 
there still is no question but that the 
piece has greater literary than drama- 
tic merit. Madame de Girardin has 
written little for the stage, and cannot 
be called an experienced dramatist. 





* Dorine.—Madame eut avant hier la fiévre jusqu’au soir, 
Avec un mal de téte étrange & concevoir. 
Orcon. — Et Tartuffe ? 
DorineE.—Tartuffe ? I] se porte 4 merveille, 
Gros et gras, la teint frais, et la bouche vermeille. 
Orcon. — Le pauvre homme ! 
Dorine.—Le soir elle eut un grand dégout, 
Et ne put, au souper, toucher a rien du tout, 
Tant sa douleur de téte étoit encore cruelle. 
Orcon. — Et Tartuffe ? 
DorinE.—Il soupa, lui tout seul devant elle ; 
Et fort dévotement il manger deux perdrix, 
Avec une moitié de gigot en hachis. 
Orcon. — Le pauvre homme ! 
&e. &e. 

It is said that the idea of this admirable scene was taken by Moliére from one that 
passed in his presence, and in which Louis XIV. played a principal part. During 
that king’s march to Lorraine, in the summer of 1662, and on the eve of St Law- 
rence’s day, the Bishop of Bordeaux, who had been his tutor, told Louis, with a cer- 
tain affectation, when quitting him before supper, that, upon a fast-day like that, he 
made but one slight collation. At this declaration, a courtier standing by could not 
restrain his laughter. The king asked its motive. The courtier told his majesty 
that there was no occasion to be uneasy about the bishop, and proceeded to detail the 
dinner he had that day seen him eat. At every one of the savoury and succulent 
dishes recapitulated by the narrator, Louis XIV. exclaimed “ Poor man!” saying it 
every time in a different tone of voice, which had a very comic effect. “ Moliére,” 
says a note to the edition of 1775, “in his capacity of valet-de-chambre, had made 
this journey and witnessed the scene, and as he was then working at his Jmpostor, he 
made the happy use of it we here see. Next year, Louis XIV., when witnessing the 
performance of the first three acts of Y'artuffe, did not remember the share he had 
in this fifth scene. Moliére reminded him of it, and he was not displeased. Who 
knows whether this fact, which associated, in a manner, the prince and the poet, did 
not contribute to rescue this masterpiece from the oblivion to which a powerful cabal 
did their utmost, for four years, to consign it $” 
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Of one striking fault in her comedy 
we have not yet spoken. It will pro- 
bably have already struck some of our 
readers. We refer to Madame de 
Blossac’s system of hunting double, 
pursuing two quarries at one time. 
So experienced and wily a dame would 
hardly commit this mistake—so enor- 
mous a one in the circumstances in 
which she finds herself. The object 
of pursuit to which such an adven- 
turess would, in the first instance, 
exclusively devote herself, is the hand 
of her aged adorer, the title and for- 
tune of Madame la Maréchale. This 
would be her paramount considera- 
tion. Her passion for Hector would 
never, by a schemer so selfish, so 
experienced, and so unprincipled, be 
permitted to interfere with the attain- 
ment of rank, wealth, and position— 
already almost within her grasp. To 
be consistent with herself, and with 
her character and previous life, she 
should suffer the course of Jeanne’s 
and Hector’s loves tranquilly to flow 
on, and, whilst the young man’s at- 
tention is thus distracted from her 
proceedings, she should inveigle the 
Marshal into a clandestine marriage. 
She would hardly have more difficulty 
in doing this than she would have 
scruples, at a later period, in practis- 
ing her wiles and seductions upon 
Jeanne’s husband. Instead, however, 
of acting as her corrupt and ambi- 
tious nature would naturally prompt 
her to do, she rashly provokes Hec- 
tor’s enmity (which she has more 
than one reason to dread), by assum- 
ing the aggressive, and defaming his 
intended bride. Of course, were she 
not made to do this, the action would 
be simplified in a degree fatal to the 
play. Exact truth to nature would 
blight the plot in the bud; the public 
would lose much amusement, and 
Madame de Girardin’s literary chap- 
let one of its brightest and freshest 
leaves. 

A great deal has been lately heard 
of the censorship in France. The 
press—once perhaps too free, or at 
least too licentious—has latterly been 
too severely cramped and fettered. 
This is matter of opinion, and at any 
rate it concerns not us in our pre- 
sent capacity of dramatic critics. We 
shall not here investigate whethersome 
happy medium might not be found be- 
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tween unbounded license and abso- 
lute repression, or whether it be al- 
together fair play for a government 
to fall foul of opposition journals with 
its own organs in the press, and then 
prohibit reply under pain of confisca- 
tion and imprisonment. But when 
dramatic censure is on the carpet, 
we may be permitted to say a word. 
And, first, we beg to express our ac- 
knowledgments to the friendly corre- 
spondent (the censor himself, we sus- 
pect) who sent to us the other day, 
in a blank envelope, a copy of Lady 
Tartuffe as she was before the scissors 
had snipped her flounces. The ex- 
cisions are less numerous than might 
be expected. In fact, it is impossible 
sufficiently to laud the magnanimity 
that permitted the piece to appear at 
all, when we remember that its dra- 
matis persone include two adven- 
turers. How is it that none fitted on 
the cap and prohibited the play? 
Some people are so very thin-skinned. 
But our readers are doubtless curious 
to see how these things are managed 
in France, and what degree of se- 
dition, immorality, and irreverence 
suffices to bring a frown to the awful 
brow of Rhadamanthus, and to impel 
the indignant stroke of his damning 
goose-quill. Here is a passage we 
find expunged. It occurs in Act I., 
Scene II.—the scene we have ex- 
tracted between Madame de Blos- 
sac and Des Tourbiéres. After the 
latter’s complaint of being put to 
sleep by the Marshal’s thrice-told 
diplomatic anecdotes, the dialogue, 
as it originally stood, continued 
thus :— 


Des Tovurpizres.—You ought to be 
more grateful for all I do for you. 

MapamE DE Buossac.— What, then, are 
those great things you do for me ? 

Des T.— What I do—do—why, I fast 
upon fast-days, which is not at all ac- 
cording to my taste and ideas. 

Map. DE B.—It is a duty. 

Des T.—It ought even to be a pleasure 
to those who believe—but I, who am as 
Voltairean as the King of Prussia— 

Map. vE B.—Say, as a Republican. 

Des T.—Pardon me, madam, there I 
stop you. I was a Republican for two 
years, and I declare that there are very 
religious men amongst the Républicans. 
Besides, I will never permit a party to 
which I have belonged to be attacked in 
my presence. 
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Map. ve B.—Then I will say, Vol- 
tairean as an Orleanist. 

Des T.—Pardon me, madam, I was an 
Orleanist for eighteen years. I ceased 
to be so in consequence of circumstances 
I could not control. But I must also 
declare that there are persons of exalted 
piety amongst the Orleanists. Besides, I 
will never suffer a party of which I have 
once been a member to be attacked in 
my presence. 

Map. pE B.—So be it. 
say, as a Buonapartist. 

Des T.—Once more, madam, I beg— 

Map. pe B.—What! you have been a 
Buonapartist also ? 

Des T.—No, madam, but I may be- 
come one, from one minute to another. 
Eh! mon Dieu/ that has happened to 
people who must have expected it much 
less than Ido. And So, I declare to you, 
I will never suffer an attack to be made 
in my presence upon a party of which I 
may at any moment form a part. 

Map. pe B.—You are a pitiless scoffer, 
@ mischievous sceptic. 

Des T.—We no longer say sceptic, but 
eclectic—it sounds better ! 

Map. pE B.—We women, who are ac- 
cused of caprice, we know how to be 
faithful. 

Des T.—In politics, I believe you ! 


Then let us 


Ladies are not obliged to produce a re- 


gister of their services. It is the govern- 
ment that causes our inconstancy. It 
exacts thirty years’ service, before per- 
mitting us to retire upon even the small- 
est pension. Go and serve your thirty 
years under the same government, in a 
country where the government changes 
every day! The government itself would 
be mightily puzzled if it were asked for 
its thirty years of service. It has not 
got them to show. 


If Madame de Girardin chose to 
introduce a family portrait into her 
comedy, we cannot for the life of us 
conceive what that mattered to the 
censor, or why he should have cut 
out so harmless a passage as the 
above. If any one complained, it 
should have been M. Emile de Gir- 
ardin, whose history appears to be 
here most accurately sketched. In 
vain do we seek the moral or political 
poison supposed to lurk in the words 
of the sarcastic Des Tourbiéres. After 
this, we should like to see a French 
censor. It must be something curious 
to contemplate. The only conceiv- 
able motive for suppressing Des Tour- 
biéres’ amusing profession of political 
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duration of dynasties in France, must 
have been an apprehension of excit- 
ing in the audience demonstrations of 
sympathy or antipathy, as the various 
parties were alluded to, which, for 
the last three-and-twenty years, have 
in turn seized the helm of French 
government—to guide the ship, in 
two instances, to disastrous wreck, 
in a third, to rigorous despotism. 
Considering the apparent apathy and 
indifference with which the great mass 
of Frenchmen now contemplate their 
country’s political condition, and the 
utter weariness of change and party- 
strife that, at least for the present, 
evidently possesses them, the appre- 
hension had but little foundation, and 
the versatile baron might have been 
suffered to expound his principles 
without danger of provoking demon- 
strations more dangerous than laugh- 
ter. Such, it seems, was not the 
censor’s opinion. 

The play of Lady Tartuffe could 
hardly fail of success with an English 
audience. For its proper performance 
—to do justice, that is to say, to the 
merits of the piece—at least three 
first-rate actors are necessary, to fill 
the parts taken at Paris by Rachel, 
Regnier, and Mademoiselle Dubois. 
The character of the Countess is also 
a highly important one; and it would 
not be easy to find a performer cap- 
able of enacting it with the ladylike 
grace and ease, and absence of rant 
and exaggeration, so conspicuous in 
Madame Allan’s performance. The 
St James’s Theatre has shown capa- 
city for everything, from one-act 
vaudeville to five-act tragedy, and 
always reminds us of the celebrated 
enchanted tent that could at will be 
compressed into a bachelor’s bed- 
chamber, or expanded into a pavilion 
for an army. So that, if the needful 
number of good performers could be 
mustered, without absolute ruin to 
the lessee, London might this sum- 
mer have opportunity of judging the 
merits of a play which, during the 
twenty performances-it has already 
had in Paris, has secured — and is 
likely long to command—the unani- 
mous suffrage of the fastidious and 
critical frequenters of the Comédie 
Frangaise. 
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Ir is wonderful in how many dif- 
ferent ways water may interfere with 
the general wealth of rural communi- 
ties. In one region water stagnates, 
and bogs, lakes, and marshes must 
be laid dry by a large arterial drain- 
age. In another, rains fall heavily 
and unseasonably, and the earth, 
saturated with overabundant mois- 
ture, must be tapped by underground 
outlets before its agricultural capabi- 
lities can be properly developed. In 
a third, the too scanty or periodic 
rains require to be arrested, as in 
Ajmeer and the hill-country of Mair- 
wara, and dammed up for after use, 
when the droughts of summer come 
on. While in other regions, again, in 
which rains rarely ever fall, the 
waters of lakes and perennial rivers 
either yearly spread themselves over 
the parched desert, as in the valley of 
the Nile, or are conducted by long 
channels, as in ancient Mesopotamia, 
to spread verdure over the adjoining 
wastes, 

Besides all these, however, there 
are other special physical conditions, 
in which, though the actual existence 
of verdure, or of average yearly re- 
turns of vegetable food, be not alto- 
gether dependent upon the interfer- 
ence of art, yet, by such interference, 
the produce of the land may be greatly 
increased both in quantity and intrin- 
sic value. Such, for example, is the 
flooding of the surface, in certain cli- 
mates, to fit it for the growth of rice. 
Such, also, is the irrigation of mea- 
dows and corn-fields, with the view of 
Maintaining verdure and perpetual 
growth during months of scorching 
heat or even of winter’s cold, and 
thus adding materially to their average 
annual yield. In Europe, Northern 
Italy is most famous for its works of 
irrigation, while, in Asia, those of 
British India are best known, and 
probably of the greatest magnitude, 
although China, when more fully ex- 
plored, may possibly be found to com- 
pete with India in the latter respect. 


To the European student of agri- 
cultural development, in a general and 
historical sense, Italy presents many 
interesting subjects of inquiry. The 
Pontine Marshes, when Rome, after 
two centuries of war, subdued the city 
of the Volsci, supported eight other 
large cities of this people on their then 
fertile plains. It was the wealth of 
these plains chiefly which enabled the 
Volsci to maintain so protracted a con- 
test with their encroaching neighbours. 
And even after they were subdued—as 
late, at least, as 440 a.u.c.—the marsh 
below Terracina, the ancient Anxur, 
was small and little thought of. But 
as the dense population became thin- 
ned by war and conquest, the native 
Volscian cultivators were gradually 
expelled to make room for Roman 
colonists, and their lands were di- 
vided among settlers from Rome, un- 
familiar with the physical history and 
wants of the new territory. By these 
new possessors the rivers and ancient 
canals were neglected, the banks 
were allowed to fall in, the rapidly- 
growing weeds to choke up the river- 
beds, and the outfalls to the sea to 
become insufficient for the escape of 
the natural waters. Thus the narrow 
palus of Anxur extended, the dam- 
med-up rivers overflowed the plains, 
and, through natural agencies, sprung 
up the broad Pontine Marshes of later 
days, which now cover the sites of- 
ancient cities, and spread pestilence 
and death far beyond their visible 
boundaries. The successive labours 
of Appius Claudius (a.u.c. 442 to 
447), of Cornelius Cethegus (A.v.c. 
594?) of Decius, under the auspices 
of Theodoric king of Italy (from 493 
to 526 of our era), and even those 
of Pius VI., at the end of the 
eighteenth century (1780 to 1796), 
have only locally and temporarily 
assuaged the evils which Roman op- 
pression and neglect allowed gradu- 
ally to overwhelm the once fertile and 
salubrious Pontine valley.* 

Then the Tuscan maremma is no 
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less interesting. A low flat plain, of 
ten to fifteen miles in breadth, fringes 
the hills along the sea-border of Tus- 
cany, from the frontier of the Roman 
States to a few miles beyond Leghorn. 
From these hills towards the sea flow 
numerous streams, bearing gravel and 
mud from their mountain sources. 
These in more stilly places they de- 
posit, and thus gradually obstruct their 
own progress, or erect barriers to their 
natural escape. Driven in this way 
from bed to bed, by lapse of ages the 
frequently changing rivers have wan- 
dered over the plain in every direc- 
tion, covering with lakes, or converting 
into wide pestilential marshes, ‘‘atract 
which nature has endowed with the 
richest of soils and the mildest of cli- 
mates.” Whether this region was ever 
the seat of an industrious rural popu- 
lation history does not record, though 
the ruins of ancient cities of Etrurian 
andGreek origin appear to testify that 
such was really the case.* We know, 
however, that from the time of Pliny 
till towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the words of this author, 
“sane gravis et pestilens ora Tus- 
corum que per litus extenditur,” has 
been strictly applicable to the Tuscan 
maremma. Among the marshy lakes 
by which this pestilence is bred, that 
of Castiglione is the largest and most 
important. 


“It covers nearly thirty-four square 
miles of surface, and derives a classic in- 
terest from having been adverted to by 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, as contain- 
ing the island seized by Clodius from 
Pacavius, and which now forms a little 
promontory called Badiola. To the east- 
ward of the lake flows the river Ombrone, 
one of the largest in Tuscany, and very 
rich in the earthy matters it contains. 
To the westward are the rivers Bruna 
and Sovata. The former river extends to 
the northward, where the boundary is 
completed by the high lands; while to 
the south the sea-coast is the limiting line. 
It is on the plain between the Ombrone 
and the lake that the town of Grosseto is 
situated, a position which exposes it to 
the full effect of the malarious emanations 
from the marsh.”—Smrru, i. pp. 74, 75. 


In 1828, the system locally termed 
colmata, but in England warping, was 
applied to the reclaiming of this 
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marshy lake, according to a plan of 
Count Fossombroni, and under the 
auspices of the Grand-duke of Tuscany. 
After twenty-three years of this pro- 
cess, 22 square miles have been more 
or less completely recovered, while the 
remaining 113 continue in their origi- 
nal condition. 


* When I visited the works, I sawa 
large volume of water so loaded with rich 
yellow earth as to appear almost viscid in 
consistency, entering the bed of the marsh 
on the eastward, and leaving it again by 
the outlets of San Leopoldo and San 
Rocco, on the south-west, as pure and 
limpid as a mountain stream. This pro- 
cess is going on unwearyingly, unceas- 
ingly. The Ombrone, if it was once a 
curse to the district, is assuredly so no 
longer. It is now the willing slave of the 
intelligent minds which guide its efforts ; 
and just as surely as it continues to flow, 
so surely shall the day come when, in 
spite of all gloomy forebodings to the con- 
trary—of which, strange to say, I heard 
a great many—the marsh of Castiglione 
will cease to exist, and its whole area will 
become covered, as a considerable portion 
of it even already is, with rich corn-fields 
and luxuriant pastures. On foot, or on 
horseback, or in boats, I traversed nearly 
every part of the lake, and everywhere 
saw proof that the process of filling up 
was in satisfactory progress. The works 
seemed to me generally efficient, though 
not invariably so; and I am sure that time 
only is required to realise all the hopes of 
the promoters of the operations, on which 
government has already expended a sum 
of upwards of £600,000 sterling. For 
a small government like that of Tuscany, 
this implies a great and meritorious effort; 
and there are none, I believe, even under 
the present unhappy state of feeling be- 
tween the prince and the people, who 
refuse to give to the Grand-duke all the 
credit he deserves for his unwearied 
efforts to improve this ill-fated portion of 
his dominions.” —Vol. i. p. 77. 


Whoever has seen the warpings on 
the Humber, and especially on the 
Trent, will be reminded of the muddy 
waters of these English rivers by the 
earth-loaded Ombrone; while in the 
rich coverings they have spread over 
waste tracts of English moorland, and 
in the many hollows they have filled 
up, they will see a repetition of the 
corn-fields and luxuriant pastures, 
which are gradually taking the place 


— 





* See Dennis’s Ancient Etruria. 





of the waters of the Lake of Casti- 
glione. 

Again, the Roman Campagna is 
another of those pestiferous districts, 
full of ancient associations as well as 
of modern interest, to which the agri- 
cultural inquirer turns when consider- 
ing the rural vicissitudes of the Italian 
peninsula. ‘‘ Once the richest and 
most populous country in the world, it 
is now destitute of inhabitants, except 
in a few towns scattered over its sur- 
face, to which the rural labourers 
resort at night to avoid the effects of 
malaria.” How this change has been 
brought about, by what joint opera- 
tion of natural causes and of human 
instrumentality, and what measures 
have been from time to time taken, or 
proposed with the view of arresting 
the progress of evil in this unhappy 
region, it would detain us too long at 
present to inquire. It may suffice to 
express the melancholy conviction 
that there is no prospect of any serious 
steps being taken for reclaiming this 
wide waste for a long time to come. 

The irrigated valley of the Po—the 
seat of a rich fertility, as densely 
peopled, we believe, and as produc- 
tive of human food as any part of 


modern Europe—this delightful valley 
invites us from the marshy, malarious 
Campagna, with promises at once of 


instruction and of delight. The exu- 
berant vegetable abundance of the 
plains of Lombardy is familiar to 
thousands of our readers, as well as 
the extended irrigation, which renders 
so remarkable the neighbourhoods of 
Pavia and Milan. Yet comparatively 
few, we believe, are aware of the nu- 
merous physical conditions which con- 
cur to render this wide irrigation pos- 
sible and profitable, or of the succes- 
sive labours by which the existing 
productiveness of the watered region 
has been brought about. We shall 
first briefly advert to the favouring 
physical conditions. 

The Po, which rises in Mount Viso, 
at the junction of the Cottian and 
Maritime Alps, flows north-east for 
forty-five miles, till it reaches Turin, 
whence it runs, mainly in an easterly 
direction, through the wide plains of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, till it falls 
into the Adriatic. It has a course of 
about 340 miles, of which 280 are 
navigable by barges and river steam- 
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ers. The great valley, the bottom of 
which is occupied by this river, is 
bounded on the north by the prin- 
cipal chain of the Alps, and on the 
south by what are called the Mari- 
time Alps, which extend towards the 
east till they join the Apennines. 
From both these ranges of mountains 
many tributaries descend to feed the 
Po; but there is one important cha- 
racter in which those which take their 
rise in the higher differ from those 
which arise from the lower Alps: the 
former, having their origin amid per- 
petual snow, flow full and freely dur- 
ing the heats of summer; while the 
latter, being unfed by melting snows, 
lessen in size and languish in their 
course as the warmest months come 
on. This physical difference, we shall 
see, determines to a great extent the 
locality of Lombard irrigation. 

The annual fall of rain in this valley 
is considerably above the average of 
Great Britain, being at Brescia 354 
and at Lodi 38 inches, both places 
being situated in the irrigated regions 
of Lombardy. The fall is least in 
winter, and is pretty uniformly distri- 
buted throughout the other months of 
the year; so that, for ordinary hus- 
bandry, the supply of water from the 
heavens appears to be sufficiently 
abundant. At all events, irrigation 
does not appear to be called for, as in 
many other countries, by a dry and 
arid climate. But here another phy- 
sical peculiarity interposes to falsify 
the conclusions which our Island expe- 
rience would lead us to draw from 
the annual fall of rain, considered by 
itself. The 88 inches of rain fall 
upon 88 rainy days, and during about 
200 days of the year not a speck is 
seen to dim the clear blue sky above 
the city of Milan! Heavy tropical 
showers are succeeded by bright and 
tropical suns, which drink up the mois- 
ture as soon as it has fallen, and make 
water grateful to animal and plant. At 
Milan the temperature is sometimes 
as high as 94°, at Brescia as 92°.8, at 
Lodi as 91°, and at Mantua as 98°.2 
of Fahrenheit’s scale, and these great 
heats are accompanied by a remark- 
able dryness of the atmosphere. From 
the heated valley the rapidly ascend- 
ing current of air bears aloft the mois- 
ture which evaporates, and disperses — 
it so quickly, that although thirty 
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millions of tons of water are daily 
spread by artificial canals over the 
surface of the country during this hot 
season, it appears to produce no sen- 
sible effect upon the humidity of the 
air. How different this actually ob- 
served result from the impression en- 
tertained by many, that in irrigated 
countries the air must necessarily be 
injuriously loaded with moisture, at 
least during the period of irrigation ! 

This parching atmosphere, this 
scorching summer sun, and the in- 
frequent tropical showers, are the 
physical circumstances which, not- 
withstanding the large annual fall of 
rain, prepare the plain of Lombardy 
for artificial irrigation, and render it 
profitable to the cultivators. 

Let us turn next to the sources from 
which the supply of water is drawn, 
and we shall see other interesting 
physical circumstances conspiring in 
favour of the irrigation of this inter- 
esting region. We have seen that both 
from the northern and southern ranges 
of hills many streams descend to the 
bottom of the valley, and empty them- 
selves into the Po. The waters of 
this latter stream, therefore, were they 
otherwise desirable or generally avail- 
able, cannot be applied to the purposes 
of extended irrigation, because the 
canals which would be required to con- 
vey them must-cross all these tributary 
streams. Recourse, therefore, is had 
to the tributaries for the water supply. 
But, as we have already remarked, 
the Maritime Alps, having no covering 
of perpetual snow, are unable to keep 
in fall flow their summer streams ; so 
that, while some run nearly dry, nearly 
all diminish seriously in volume in the 
very month when water is valuable 
_ forirrigation. Thus, irrigation to the 
south of the Po is carried on only to 
a limited extent ; and this part of the 
valley boasts of none of those great 
canals which form at once the pride 
and the riches of the more northern 
Lombardy. That the northern rivers 
rise in snow-clad mountains, which, 
the hotter the sun is, supply them the 
more abundantly with water, is the 
first physical circumstance which es- 
pecially fits these streams for the pur- 
poses of summer irrigation. Another 
is seen in what we may call the pre- 
paratory purification they undergo 
before they are permitted to enter 
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the sloping plains. At the southern 
base of the high Alps lie those beau- 
tiful Italian lakes which poets and 
painters have immortalised, and which 
travellers of all countries delight to 
visit. To Lago Maggiore, through 
which flows the Ticino, succeed the 
lakes of Como, Isco, Idro, and Garda, 
from which proceed respectively the 
rivers Adda, Oglio, Chiesa, and Min- 
cio. Into these lakes the mountain 


torrents precipitate themselves, loaded 
with stones and mud, and in their 
deep bosoms both assuage their vio- 
lence and deposit their earthy burden. 
The remarks of our author on this 
subject are very appropriate :— 


“The Italian lakes, whose usual inte- 
rest is restricted to their beautiful scenery 
and their delicious climate, possess an 
additional and special interest as most 
important elements in that hydrographi- 
cal system to which Lombardy owes its 
rich productiveness. Looking to the 
manner in which this system has heen 
developed in nature, it is certain that, if 
the highest human skill had been per- 
mitted to deal with the materials of 
which it is composed, that very adjust- 
ment which we now find to exist would 
probably have been employed without a 
single material modification. The great 
rivers, flowing from the region of per- 
petual snows, through channels narrowed 
within rocky barriers, and disposed in 
slopes of excessive rapidity, would have 
been modulated and controlled by being 
made to enter into still-water basins of 
great superficial extent and proportionate 
depth. Entering such basins as moun- 
tain torrents, almost uncontrollable in 
their force, charged with the various 
earthy matters they had carried away 
during their passage through rocks and 
soils which could not resist their erosive 
power, the rivers would be made to 
leave them by channels of gentler and 
more manageable slopes ; and, further, 
purified by having deposited those masses 
of silt they had brought from the interior 
of the mountains. Such are, in fact, the 
functions performed by the chain of lakes 
which lie at the base of the Alpine 
range, and into the various members of 
which the rivers supplying the irrigation 
canals of Lombardy discharge themselves 
before descending to the plain. It is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the 
value of this natural arrangement ; it is 
one for which Lombardy has constant 
cause to be grateful to a skill above that 
of man ; and, looking to the natural fea- 
tures of the country, it is perhaps not too 
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much to say, that without it the rivers 
flowing directly from the mountains would 
as often have blighted the land by their 
destructive floods, as blessed it by the 
discharge of their fertilising waters.”’— 
Vol. i. p. 66. 


It is therefore a second important 
physical circumstance connected with 
the economical employment of these 
north Lombard rivers, that they pass 
through natural resting-places, in 
which they forget their youthful vio- 
lence and deposit their natural im- 
purities. Loaded with mud, they 
might have rendered the Po still 
more unclean, might have aided it in 
raising its bed still higher above the 
surrounding level, and in making new 
land on the shores of the Adriatic ; 
or, like the Tuscan Ombrone, might 
have been used for filling up lakes ; 
or, like our own Trent, in fertilising 
and raising to a higher level tracts of 
barren moor; but for the purposes 
of irrigation they would have been 
entirely useless. 

It is impossible now to ascertain 
when or by whom the first public 
steps were taken for the irrigation of 
the plains of Lombardy. It is pro- 
bable that along the bottom of the 
valley, and especially wherethe muddy 
Po has raised its own bed above the 
level of the plain, ancient marshes 
existed, the drainage of which led to 
the formation of the earliest canals ; 
and, in the second place, attempts at 
irrigation on a small scale, by private 
individuals, probably induced, by 
their success, an entirely agricultural 
people to introduce the system more 
generally. But in whatever causes 
the first beginnings may have origi- 
nated, the full development of north 
Italian irrigation is owing to the un- 
remitting efforts of an active and 
industrious population. We have 
been informed by an enlightened agri- 
cultural friend of ours, in the south of 
England, that where he has construct- 
ed water-meadows for his tenants, 
which are confessedly profitable to 
themselves, he can with difficulty 
compel them to keep the ditches open. 
But in Piedmont and Lombardy the 
value of water is too well understood 
for any one to allow such a stoppage 
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of the inlets as might lessen his sup- 
ply ; while the evil of allowing it to 
become stagnant is too immediate to 
admit of the outlets being even tem- 
porarily choked. 

In illustration of the value placed 
upon water in Italy at a very early 
period, it is stated, “that in 1183 
the inhabitants of Modena and Reggio 
actually went to war in defence of 
their respective rights to the waters 
of the Secchia,* and kept up the 
quarrel, with much mutual damage, 
for twenty years, when it was adjusted 
by the good offices of the Podestas of 
Parma and Cremona acting as arbi- 
trators.” 

The valley of the Po naturally par- 
takes of a double inclination— one 
towards the bottom, in which the 
main river flows, and one towards 
the east, by which all the drainage is 
directed towards the Adriatic. This 
double inclination favours the diffu- 
sion of the water in every direction 
by the subsidiary canals and smaller 
conduits, into which it is delivered 
from the greater canals fed immedi- 
ately by the rivers. Of course, the 
descent of the tributary streams to- 
wards the Po, even after they escape 
from the lakes which arrest their 
headlong course, is more rapid than 
that of the Po itself. Thus the Lake 
Maggiore, from which the Ticino 
flows, is 638 feet above the sea; the 
Lake of Como, the source of the 
Adda, has a height of 656 feet; and 
Lake Garda, which feeds the Mincio, 
a height of 226 feet. Thus the fall, 
especially of the two former streams, 
is comparatively great, averaging 
about seven feet per mile; while the 
Po itself, below Pavia, where the 
Ticino falls into it, has a height 
of only 190 feet above the sea, 
from which it descends gradually in 
its long subsequent course towards the 
Adriatic. 

The city of Milan is at once the 
head and centre of the most import- 
ant irrigation operations of Lombardy. 
Situated between the Ticino and the 
Adda, and about twenty miles north of 
Pavia and the Po, it now enjoys the 
benefit of canal communication with 
these and all the intermediate rivers, 





* The Secchia descends from the Maritime Alps, and runs between these two 


Cities on its way to the Po. | 
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and is the natural capital of the rich 
triangular region which these main 
rivers enclose. To what extent the 
art of irrigation was known or prac- 
tised in Italy in classic times, is not 
known. There are, however, no traces 
of any great works now remaining 
which can be referred to that epoch. 
It is probable, however, that, like the 
Maremma and the Pontine marshes, 
this fine region enjoyed a prosperity, 
in the more peaceful Imperial times, 
which was disturbed or overthrown 
by the misery and neglect to which 
barbarian inroads, and other causes, 
gave rise during the dark ages. In 


the tenth century a great part of” 


the province is known to have been 
covered with forests. Tracts now 
richly cultivated were then stagnant 
marshes or arid wastes. The rivers, 
unregulated and uncontrolled, had 
spread themselves over the plains, 
and reduced to worthless marsh what 
centuries before had been cultivated 
and reclaimed. It was not till the 
latter half of the twelfth century, that 
the modern works for irrigation began 
to be constructed. Of the greater 
works around Milan, the Naviglio 
Grande, which connects the city with 
the river Ticino, was commenced 
some time previous to 1177; the Canal 
Muzza, which connects it with the 
Adda, in 1220; the Canal Martesana, 
which also connects it with the Adda 
at a higher level, and irrigates a more 
northernly region, in 1457; and the 
Canal of Pavia, long before projected, 
was commenced, by order of Napoleon, 
as late as 1807. 

Into details as to the course, con- 
struction, cost, and dimensions of 
these canals, our space forbids us to 
enter; nor can we dwell on the 
various ways in which, in different 
localities, the water of these canals is 
sold and distributed over the land. 
The almost invariable practice in 
Lombardy, has been for the govern- 
ment to sell the water of the main 
arteries, in absolute property, to the 
proprietors of the soil through which 
they pass; and this has been at- 
tended with many advantages. 


“The great families, who are the landed 
proprietors throughout the irrigated dis- 
tricts, having the capital to expend on 
the construction of those minor works 
required for the interior distribution of 
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the waters, found, in the perpetual right 
of possession granted to them by the 
state, an inducement to invest their funds 
in such works, and a guarantee for the 
returns to be derived from them. So 
soon as the water passed beyond the 
banks of the government canal, the pur- 
chasers had unrestricted liberty to dis- 
pose of it as they chose. The diritto di 
acquedotto, or right of passage, secured to 
every proprietor of water the power of 
carrying his channel, under certain spe- 
cified conditions, across all lands inter- 
vening between the main canal and his 
own property ; and when the supply 
purchased exceeded the immediate wants 
of the purchaser, he had the right to dis- 
pose of the surplus to such of his neigh- 
bours as were desirous of having it. 
Under this system it is astonishing to see 
the extent to which minor canals have 
been executed. The whole surface of 
the country is covered by them, as by a 
dense net-work. At all levels, and by 
the use of various ingenious works, they 
pass over, or under, or through each 
other, in such ways as to preserve indi- 
vidual rights uninterfered with ; though 
the result, to outward appearance, is a 
system of such marvellous complexity, as 
to make the observer conclude it must 
lead to interminable disputes.”—I. p. 41. 


Captain Smith has given a map of 
this district of the Milanese, showing 
the number and ramifications of these 
canals; and the only thing to which 
we can liken it, is the endless minute 
diffusion of blood-vessels over the 


.~ human skin. 


The subsidiary canals executed by 
private persons, which are their pri- 
vate property, and are usually called 
after their names, are often of great 
length, of large size, and have been 
executed at great cost. Such canals, 
though monuments of enlightened pa- 
triotism on the part of the construc- 
tors, and sources of permanent wealth 
to the country, illustrate what is said 
to be the case with the whole canal 
system—that the direct pecuniary 
return affords no adequate compen- 
sation for the cost of construction. 


“Tt may, perhaps, appear singular that, 
in a country where water is so valuable, 
these private canals have rarely been 
directly profitable to their original con- 
structors. The number of works required 
is so great, the payment for the land 
occupied so heavy, the various legal and 
general expenses so considerable, that 
the direct returns from the smaller canals 
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of irrigation are, for many years after 
their construction, insufficient to pay any 
interest on the capital expended. It is 
to the indirect returns, to the improve- 
ment of the soil, to the power of replacing 
inferior by superior cultivation, that the 
proprietors look, in the first instanee, for 
their reward. . 

*T had an opportunity of examining, in 
great detail, the Cavo Lerino Marocco, 
one of the largest private enterprises in 
Lombardy. Derived from the Canal 
Martesana, and carrying a volume of 
water equal in summer-time to nearly 
two hundred cubic feet per second, the 
Cavo Marocco flows in a generally south- 
easterly course from Milan towards Lodi, 
through the richest tracts of meadow and 
arable land. Its entire length, including 
its various branches, was estimated to me 
by the engineer in charge as, in round 
numbers, about 150 miles; and the same 
authority calculated its entire cost, in- 
cluding every expense, at nearly £1500 
per mile, while its repairs and mainten- 
ance cost about £20 or £25 per mile per 
annum. No work would give the student 
of the Italian system a better idea of its 
singular details than this. The almost 
unlimited number of branches diverging 
from the main stream ; the perplexing 
way in which the water drawn out of the 
channel was returned into it again, by 
taking advantage of even the minutest 
differences of natural or artificial levels, 
the crossings and recrossings of the va- 
rious streams ; in a word, the wondrous 
plasticity of the entire system, were most 
curious to see, and almost impossible to 
describe in such a manner as to give a 
true idea of the actual state of affairs. 

“ The financial history of this interest- 
ing work is one of perpetual struggle. 
Two generations of proprietors have been 
exhausted in the effort to complete it. 
The principal proprietor, whose name the 
canal bears, must have been a man of in- 
domitable perseverance ; for, I believe, 
he alone of the members of the associa- 
tion by whom the project was commenced 
remained firm in his adherence to it, and 
his family are now the possessors of the 
whole. The entire fortune and credit of 
M. Marocco, who was a distinguished 
lawyer in Milan, were devoted to the 
canal, and his descendants are beginning 
.to reap the advantages of his energy and 
singleness of purpose. His story is, in 
truth, a reappearance in canal annals of 
that of the Duke of Bridgewater ; and I 
hope the ultimate reward will reach the 
family of the Lombard as it has done 
that of the Englishman.”—Vol. i. p. 48. 
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The history of the main or govern- 
ment canals also presents many cir- 
cumstances not less creditable to the 
people as a body, than the execution 
of private canals has been to their 
proprietors. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, for example, the 
Canal Martesana was found unequal 
to supply the demand for water. Not 
only were lands which were well situ- 
ated for irrigation unable to obtain 
water, but the navigation was liable to 
constant interruptions. To still the 
public complaints, therefore, the ma- 
gistrates of Milan resolved, in 1572, 
to enlarge the canal along its whole 
length. This was the more difficult, 
as part of it was excavated in the 
solid rock; and as the demands of 
cultivation rendered it necessary that 
the canal should be closed for as short 
a time as possible, the necessary funds 
having been happily provided through 
the ready liberality of a small num- 
ber of the proprietors, the work was 
commenced with a singular enthusi- 
asm, energy, and unanimity on the 
part of all engaged. 


“ Three hundred masons attacked 
simultaneously the rocks along the line, 
on a height of from forty to sixty feet, 
and for a great distance in length. At 
the same time a multitude of labourers 
wrought at the excavation, throwing the 
earth into boats, by which it was speedily 
carried away and discharged into the 
Adda. On the whole length of the bed 
laid dry, the workmen were so numerous, 
and devoted themselves with so much 
energy to digging the channel, to cutting 
the stones, to laying the foundation, to 
building the masonry, &c., that they 
seemed like a mass of industrious bees 
building a hive. Under the dread of 
unfavourable weather, the works were 
prosecuted without any interruption, so 
that during the night the whole line was 
illuminated by the sparks struck from 
the hard rocks by the steel of the tools. 
The magistrates of Milan came in a body 
to visit the workshops, and to encourage 
the workmen, so that within the pre- 
scribed time the contract was happily 
terminated, and solemnly confirmed by 
the governor in person.” * 


The Canal Martesana, to which the 
above extract refers, and which is 
fed by the Adda, is connected through 
the Naviglio Interno (or fossa interna), 





 * Settala— quoted by Smith, vol. i. p. 265. 
VOL. LXXIII.—NO. CCCCL. 
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with the Naviglio Grande, which is 
fed by the Ticino. By this connect- 
ing link of intramural navigation, 
three and a half miles in length, the 
navigation line is rendered complete 
between the two rivers we have men- 
tioned, and through them between 
the Lago Maggiore on the west, and 
the Lake of Como on the east. But 
to the sanitary condition of Milan 
this junction is of especial importance. 
It is by means of the current main- 
tained, through this connection, in 
the Naviglio Interno, that the sewer- 
age of the city is swept away, and 
the periodical recurrence prevented 
of such inflictions as the frightful 
plague of 1576, which is attributed 
by old historians to the want of 
proper drainage, and the consequent 
accumulation of filth throughout the 
place. The sewerage thus swept 
away is subsequently employed for 
the purposes of irrigation; and as 
the example of this city has been 
cited in the report of our Metropolitan 
Board of Health as one which might 
be beneficially imitated in this coun- 
try,* we shall quote what our author 


has recorded in regard to this appli- 
cation of sewerage matter in Milan, 
and as to the extent to which the 
system has been adopted in Italy as 
a whole. 


“Among the smaller channels, the 
most remarkable is the Vettabbia, the 
escape-line of the Naviglio Interno, the 
former ditch of the ancient town, and 
the receptacle, at the same time, of a 
large portion of the sewerage of the 
town. With its waters, so rich in ferti- 
lising matter, the adjoining meadows are 
-irrigated, and produce no less than eight 
crops annually, of which five are grass 
and three hay. One of the farms water- 
ed from this stream, which I visited, 
gave a rent of thirty francs per pertica, 
or nearly £8 per acre; and this was. con- 
sidered a moderate amount, there being 
farms in the immediate neighbourhood 
which were rented at from £15 to as 
high as £22 per acre. Results like these, 
however, were confined to a very narrow 
circle, including not more than a few 
square miles immediately around the 
city. It was only at Milan that I found 
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the sewerage waters utilised. In the 
other large towns which I subsequently 
visited, I found no measures taken to 
benefit. by the drainage or the refuse 
they supplied. Even at Milan, it is a 
portion only of the proceeds of the sewer- 
age which finds its way to the Vettabbia.”* 
—Vol. i. p. 38. 


It appears from this extract that 
the application of the city sewage is 
certainly productive of great benefits 
around Milan, but nevertheless that 
few, if any, of the other large towns 
of Italy have employed their sewage 
for a similar purpose. The extension 
and beneficial results of Italian irriga- 
tion are dependent solely on a sufii- 
cient supply of natural water. The 
cases in which the results are de- 
pendent on the proximity of large 
towns are only exceptions. 

Spread out by the countless chan- 
nels which we have described, these 
natural waters are employed in flood- 
ing rice-grounds, in irrigating pastures 
and meadows, and in watering the 
Indian corn, flax, and other arable 
fields. For rice-fields, as in India, 
heavy clay-soils are preferred, and, as 
in the East, they are surrounded by 
low mud walls, fifteen to eighteen 
inches high. The cultivation of this 
grain is very profitable, but very in- 
jurious to the health, especially of the 
labouring population who come from 
the hills to aid in gathering the har- 
vest in autumn. At this period fevers 
prevail, often of great severity; and 
those poorpeople, workingin the midst 
of great discomforts and exposure, 
are much exposed to their ravages. 
The meadows and pastures are wa- 
tered either by laying the whole field 
down into one long slope, and leading 
one water-channel along the top; or 
more generally, in the Milanese, by 
arranging it in ridge and furrow, and 
conducting a small feeding channel 
along the top of each ridge, while the 
drainage conduits occupy the furrows. 
But the waters by which the meadows 
are refreshed and stimulated are de- 
rived from two sources. Besides the 
canals of which we haye spoken, the 
natural springs of the country afford 
a copious supply, which has been 





* Minutes of Information collected on the Practical Application of Sewer Water 
and Town Manures to Agricultural Purposes. Published by the General Board of 


Health. London, 1852. P. 73. 
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used for es Of irrigation pro- 
bably from a period long antecedent 
to the establishment of the system of 
canals. 

The basis of this whole valley of 
the Po, of the slopes as well as of the 
bottom, consists of a bed of gravel, 
resting immediately upon the native 
rock. Over this gravel have been 
spread layers of sand and clay, and 
other river deposits, to a greater or 
less depth. These form the actual 
surface of the present valley. Des- 
cending from the mountains on either 
side, the streams of water lose them- 
selves in part in the loose gravels 
below, and descend unseen beneath 
the surface towards the bottom of the 
valley. There, or by the way, part 
of the waters escape to day in the 
form of gushing springs, forced up by 
the head of water from behind ; but 
probably a greater part remains 
among the gravel from year to year, 
and acquires from the summer sun a 
portion of the warmth for which both 
air and soil in that season are re- 
markable. The springs, when they 


gush out naturally, are employed for 
purposes of irrigation, and especially 


for the irrigation of the winter-mea- 
dows. When the waters are kept 
down by the coating of clay and earth 
above, wells are frequently dug to 
the underlying gravel, and thus large 
supplies are in many places obtained, 
which are employed for similar pur- 
poses. Our author thus speaks of 
the occurrence and use of such springs 
in Piedmont :— 


“ Throughout the irrigating districts of 
Piedmont there is a source of supply of 
water, subordinate indeed to the canals, 
but still of the highest value and inte- 
rest. This. is the supply from springs— 
fontanili, as they are locally termed. 
The whole surface of the plain between 
the Po and the Alps appears to be under- 
laid by a water-bearing stratum, which 
is reached at different depths in different 
localities. From this stratum springs 
rise in many places, and_in considerable 
Volume:. The sources of each are enclosed 
within large wooden tubes; and the 
waters from several such sources being 
collected in one channel, a supply suffi- 
cient. for the purposes of the farmer is 
thus procured. Being derived from a 
considerable depth beneath the surface 
of the soil, the temperature of the water 
of the fontanili is always higher in win- 
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ter than that of the canals; and hence it 
is greatly preferred for the irrigation of 

marcite or winter-meadows. I can- 
not specify the exact quantity of water . 
derived from this source ; but the num- 
bers of springs which in every direction 
meet the eyes of the traveller through 
the provinces Vercelli, Novara, and Mor- 
tara, indicate how important a part they 
play in developing the resources of these 
rich and flourishing tracts.”—Vol.i.p. 33. 


It is chiefly in the eastern part of 
Piedmont, towards the Ticino, that 
irrigation by means of springs is car- 
ried on. The small canals fed by 
springs in this region are ninety-four 
in number ; they have a total length 
of 4674 miles ; they actually irrigate 
52,500 acres, and, besides other ad- 
vantages, they add £30,000 a-year 
to the rental of the land. Through- 
out Lombardy the fontanili are still 
more numerous than in Piedmont, 
about one-tenth part of the whole 
water used for irrigation in that region 
being derived from these sources! 
Our author describes his visit to one 
of these fountains, about two miles 
from Milan—the neighbourhood of 
this city bemg remarkable for the 
abundance of its fontanili. 


“Tts head was formed by an excayva- 
tion about 200 feet long, 100 wide, and 
about 8 deep. At this depth the water- 
bearing stratum was reached ; and over 
the surface thus laid open, no less than 
forty-two separate springs, each enclosed 
within its wooden case, were to be seen 
throwing their small supplies into the 
main reservoir. The united discharge of 
the whole amounted to the considerable 
quantity of nearly 12 cubie feet per se- 
cond, which, at the ordinary value of 
water on the spot, was worth in all 
very nearly £4000. Some of the wooden 
tubes, or tinelli, as they are termed, were 
of unusually large dimensions, being as 
much as 8 feetin diameter. But this is 
in practice found to be too much, the ex- 
peuse of sinking them being excessive, as 
only one man can work at a time, with an 
instrument which is like a magnified hoe, 
and is, in fact, precisely the same as the 
Indian jham, by which the: undersinking 
of masonry wells, undercircumstancesana- 
logous to those of the Milanese tinellé, is 
effected. Tosink one of these huge tubes 
to the necessary depth of about 12 feet, 
through the hard gravelly soil, requires 
about five months’ daily labour. The 
sides of the excavation for the fountain- 
head were neatly finished, turfed, and, 
where necessary, riveted with planks. 
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Trees were planted round the edges; 
and the whole place had a pleasant, 
fresh, and rather picturesque look, with 
its clear pure stream, drooping foliage, 
and constant gurgling of the spring 
waters. After flowing about half a mile 
in excavation, the water reached the 
ordinary surface of the soil, and was then 
employed in irrigating, at the time I 
visited the spot, about thirty acres of 
very fine marcite, or winter-meadows. 
After doing so, there still remained about 
10 cubic feet per second for employment 
on lands at inferior levels. In thus using 
spring-water for marcite, it is calculated 
that, under average circumstances of soil 
and climate, about one-seventh of the 
total supply is lost, either by absorption or 
evaporation. The remaining six-sevenths 
may continue to be used, if there are 
lands so situated in regard to levels as 
to be able to receive it, in which case 
there is little or no waste ; but if there 
are no lands so situated, the waste of 
water in marcite cultivation becomes ex- 
cessive—amounting, in fact,as just shown, 
to six-sevenths of the whole available 
supply.”—Vol. i. pp. 45, 46. 

It is in winter that the waters of 
these springs are conveyed over the 
field, when by their warmth they keep 
up the growth of the grass when all 
other verdure has disappeared. 


* We wandered over the meadows,” 
says our author, “ green as in spring-time, 
though not a leaf was to be seen around 
us. These fields were the marcite or 
winter-meadows of northern Italy —a 
species of cultivation limited, I believe, 
to the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, 
and to which Ihave seen nothing similar 
in any part of the world which I have 
visited. From these meadows fresh 
grass is procured during the whole of 
the winter.” 


We have already stated that, in 
forming these meadows, the land is 
first disposed into a series of ridges 
and furrows. On the crest of each 
ridge a small channel is cut, and sup- 
plied with water from the irrigating 
water-course. From this the water 
flows over each slope in a thin but 
constantly moving veil, and runs off 
again along the furrows into the 
general water-course, to be employed 
again for the irrigation of other fields. 
This is in the Milanese. 


“The constant passage of the water 
over the roots of the grass stimulates 
the growth greatly ; from which cause, 
and also from the fact that the moving 
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water carries forward with it a portion 
of the rich humus of the soil, the pro- 
cess is found to be a very exhaustive one 
for the ground. Twice a-year the mar- 
cite fields are, therefore, abundantly ma- 
nured,and there are,as a general rule, five 
crops of grass obtained from them during 
the year. To dispose the surface of a 
field so as to fit it for marcite costs from 
£10 to £12 per acre under ordinary 
circumstances ; but in some cases, where 
the movement of soil and the cost of 
works for the supply of water are great, 
the expense rises to £40, and even £50 
per acre. Signor Cario estimated the 
net value of the annual produce of an 
acre of marcite at about 150 francs, or 
£6 sterling.”—Vol. i. p. 24. 


About Brescia the fields are levelled 
into a single slope, watered by a single 
flow from a conduit at the head of the 
inclination. 

“Tt is a recommendation possessed by 
the Brescian method of disposing the 


-marcite fields ina single slope, that it is 


adapted to the financial condition of the 
district, which possesses much fewer capi- 
talists than the Milanese. The cost of this 
method of preparing land for winter-mea- 
dows amounts roughly to about £2 per 
acre, while in the Milanese six times the 
cost isno extraordinary charge. Itis,how- 
ever, on the dry cultivation—the cereals, 
vines, olives, and silk—that dependence 
is chiefly placed near Brescia, and not on 
products requiring irrigation. Indeed, 
the only crop, besides the grass, to which 
this is applied is the maize or Indian 
corn, from which the favourite polenta, 
the simple food of the agricultural popu- 
lation, is derived.”—Vol. i. p. 62. 


It will be understood from what 
has been said, that the water is the 
property of the owners of the several 
private canals, who have either 
bought in perpetuity, or pay an an- 
nual rent to government for the supply 
they draw from the main canals. 
These proprietors, again, sell to the 
farmers or owners of the land through 
which the canals pass, what is not 
required by themselves for the water- 
ing of their own fields. The cost of 
the water thus disposed of is in Pied- 
mont from 2s. 6d. to 8s. per imperial 
acre, for a permanent-supply. In 
Lombardy it ranges from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
per acre for continued irrigation in 
summer—a flow of a cubic foot per 
second, irrigating, on au average, 
about 70 acres. For winter irriga- 
tion, or marcite, the price rises to 
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about 28s. an acre, showing the value 
that is placed upon green herbage in 
winter and early spring. The regu- 
lations according to which the water 
is sold and distributed are both com- 
plicated and curious. A flow of so 
many cubic inches, for so many days 
or hours a-week, is sold for so much 
money ; and officers are appointed, 
under whose direction the sluices are 
opened and shut, and the water turned 
on and off, when and where it is re- 
quired. The legislation, also, by 
which the rights of property in water 
are defined and secured, and the main- 
tenance and regular cleaning of the 
canals provided for, is very volumi- 
nous, and is described by our author 
to be very perfect and complete. 

As a summary of the agricultural 
results of the system which are inde- 
pendent of, and in addition to, the 
commercial and other facilities afford- 
ed by the main canals, we may men- 
tion— 

First, as to Piedmont, that the 
whole area of the plain belonging to 
this state contains 14 millions of acres, 
of which 890,000 are susceptible of 
cultivation. The total irrigated sur- 
face of Piedmont amounts to 486,613 
acres, of which 306,600 are in the 
plain ; consequently, one-third of 
the plain of Piedmont is irrigated. 
The total quantity of water employed 
amounts to 8290 cubic feet per second, 
and the revenue from the canals is 
about £25,000 a-year, of which four- 
fifths belong to government, and one- 
fifth to private parties. But the most 
important fact is, that the additional 
rental of land caused by the irrigation 
is estimated at £290,000 a-year, or 
an average of about 13s. an acre. 

Second. In Lombardy, again, about 
one-sixth of the whole plain, or one- 
fifth of its productive area, is under 
irrigation; the area under summer 


Plain of Lombardy, . 
si Piedmont, 


In the entire valley of the Po, it 
appears from this table that the popu- 
lation is dense, but both in Lombardy 
and Piedmont it is more dense in the 
unirrigated than in the irrigated dis- 
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2,471,000 
1,000,000 
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irrigation being 1,061,292, and under 
winter irrigation 12,887 acres. The 
water consumed amounts to 15,118 
cubic feet per second, of which 2540 
are derived from springs. Thus Lom- 
bardy employs nearly twice as much 
water in irrigation as Piedmont, and 
spreads it over more than twice the 
area. The increased rental from the 
land is estimated at £560,000 a-year, 
or about an average of 10s. per acre. 
Another idea of the irrigation system 
of this province may be derived from 
the statement, that there are of great 
main canals a length of 133 miles; of 
large main branches (353 in number) 
3530 miles, besides 700 to 800 miles 
beyond the Adda; making of mains 
and first-class branches 4500 miles. 
The construction of these is computed 
to have cost at least £40,000,000 ster- 
ling, spread, however, over a period 
of 700 years, and not always judi- 
ciously expended. The increased 
rental of £560,000 a-year being only 
equal to acapitalof about £14,000,000, 
it appears, at first sight, as if, in an 
economical point of view, the canali- 
sation of Lombardy had been a fail- 
ure. But it must be recollected that 
these canals, besides supplying water 
for irrigation, have, at the same time, 
been instrumental in developing all 
the other resources of the country ; 
they have prevented floods, removed 
swamps and marshes, covered arid 
wastes with perpetual verdure, con- 
verted the natural maremma into a 
garden, and given healthy homes to 
2,500,000 of people. 

The population of Lombardy is 
often spoken of as very dense, and 
this density is not unfrequently as- 
cribed to the prevalence of irrigation. 
But a comparison of statistical data 
shows that thisis at least not directly 
and universally the case. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates the fact :-— 


Inhabitants per square mile. 
Irrigated districts. Unirrigated 


391 527* 
2694 313 


tricts. The reason of this is satis- 
factorily stated in the following para- 
graph :— 

IT sought an explanation of the higher 
ratio of the population in the unirrigated 





* In the province of Milan the population is at the rate of 707 to the square mile. 
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districts from several Lombard friends, 
and it was invariably attributed to the 
prevalence, in Upper Lombardy, of small 
properties, cultivated exclusively by the 
proprietors themselves and their families. 
It was held that the land, so divided and 
cultivated, supported a denser population 
than when formed into those large farms 
which characterise Lower Lombardy. 
The mountain streams in these high 
localities furnish a motive force which 
is employed largely in manufactures of 
various kinds for internal consumption ; 
and throughout the districts noted in the 
preceding statement, there are said to be 
not less than 80,000 looms, in the houses 
of the rustic population, for weaving the 
coarse cotton cloths in which nearly the 
whole labouring population of Lombardy 
and the Venetian provinces are clothed, 
and also for the processes in the manu- 
facture of silk, which is so abundantly 
produced in these provinces. I came in 
contact with many of these small pro- 
prietors, and saw their cottages and style 
of life. The impression I received was 
favourable to their intelligence, and a 
certain independence of character and 
opinion was noticeable in their conyersa- 
tion.”—Vol. i. p. 193. 


Although, however, as between the 
irrigated and unirrigated districts of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, the popu- 
lation is greater in the latter, yet 
where districts in the low country, 
equally favoured by nature, but irri- 

in different proportions, adjoin 
each other, the numbers of the popu- 
lation are in favour of the more 
largely irrigated district. Thus Lodi 
has a population of 475 to the square 
mile, while Cremona, quite as fertile 
naturally, has only 3674 to the square 
mile; the cause being that the for- 
mer province is much more under the 
influence of the irrigation canals than 
the latter. Thus, besides greater agri- 
cultural and commercial wealth, Lom- 
bardy owes also a greatly enlarged 
population to the system of canals, by 
which its lower districts are traversed. 


Such is a brief sketch of some of 
the various ways in which water in 
the states of Italy may be seen by 
the observing traveller—now, through 
the neglect or evil violence of man, 
showing itself the enemy of rural in- 
dustry and of public health — and 
now, through the guidance of human 
skill, reclaiming old wastes, and 
converting reeking swamps and arid 
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sands into fruitful gardens. In the 
undrained Maremma it is a cause of 
desolation and misery ; in the plains 
of Lombardy it is the fountain of 
rural wealth, the promoter of indus- 
try, and the fosterer of a dense and 
flourishing population. 

In so physically happy a country, 
which engineering and agricultural 
skill has so happily improved, we 
might expect to see comfort reigning 
among a contented people, and cheer- 
ful faces reflecting happy hearts in its 
richly-verdant homes. But alas for 
unhappy Lombardy! Nature still 
smiles, as molten snows amid sum- 
mer-heats bear refreshing coolness 
to the thirsty fields ; but melancholy 
and discontent still, year by year, find 
a natural place in the minds of the 
Lombard people. ‘In every Italian 
face, in the rich district of Milan,” says 
our author, whose visit was in 1851, 
‘‘ T thought I observed a look of suf- 
fering and discontent.” We question 
if an observant traveller, visiting the 
same rich plains in 1853, would find 
the cloud lighter on the brows of the 
people, or fewer symptoms of hopeless 
dejection and discontent. 

Our author is an officer of engineers, 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, attached, we believe, to the 
great irrigation-works for which 
British India is pre-eminent. His 
book is the fruit of a visit to the irri- 
gated plains of Italy, undertaken by 
order of the Company, with the view 
of ascertaining if, in the famed Po 
valley, there were any methods in 
use which were still unknown in 
India, and which could advantage- 
ously be introduced into that country. 
Our space does not admit of our enter- 
ing into details upon this point, but 
it will be satisfactory to our readers, 
as it has been to ourselves, to peruse 
the two following passages :— 


“Before leaving the Muzza Canal, 1 
must take the opportunity of correcting 
@ misapprehension on the part of the 
Lombard historians and writers on irri- 
gation. They are under the impression 
that the Muzza is the largest canal of 
irrigation in the world. It is no more 
than justice to the British Government in 
India to mention that the existing canal, 
west of the river Jumna, has a volume 
equal to that of the Muzza, and a length 
of course more than ten times greater. 
Its area of irrigation is nearly five times 
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that of the Muzza ; its works are far 
more numerous—in all respects equal, in 
some decidedly superior, to those of the 
Lombard line. Instead of 75 outlets, it 
has upwards of 670 ; and instead of half- 
a-dozen bridges, it has 214; and so on 
with other works. Finally, its gross 
rental, instead of £1400, is upwards of 
£30,000 a-year ; while it has secured to 
the agricultural community benefits fully 
equal to those of the Muzza. With the 
Ganges Canal the greatest in Lombardy 
will stand no comparison. The volume 
of water of the Indian line is thrice that 
of the Muzza ; its area of irrigation eight 
times ; its length thirty times ; its esti- 
mated annual income a hundred times 
greater ; and there are no works, either 
on the Muzza or any other canal I saw in 
Northern Italy, which approach in magni- 
tude to those now in progress in Northern 
India.”—Vol. i. p. 256-257. 


And again, as to his general im- 
pression in regard to the whole irri- 
gation system of Lombardy, compared 
with our own in India, he says— 


“The general impression left on my 
mind by my examination of the canal 
‘works of Northern Italy, as compared 
with those of British India, may be ex- 
pressed in a single sentence. As regards 
the works themselves, whether reference 
is had to their designs or modes of exe- 
cution, I do not think the Italians are 
superior to ourselves ; and in regard to 
the manner in which the efficiency of the 
works is maintained, they are, I must 
frankly say, decidedly inferior: but in 
the theory of distribution, in points of 
interior economy connected with the use 
of water, and in the exactitude and de- 
tails of legislation, they are far in advance 
ofus. When, however, it is borne in 
mind that the one system has been in fall 
operation for six centuries, and has, dur- 
ing that period, had all the care of govern- 
ments, and some of the highest intellects 
in the country applied to aid its develop- 
ment, while the other has not been more 
than twenty-five years in actual opera- 
tion, the differences above adverted to 
need not be wondered at. I make bold 
to assert, that if the same energy con- 
tinues to animate, and the same intellect 
to guide, the progress of the system 
which the British Government has estab- 
lished in India, as of late years have cha- 
racterised its operations, it will not be 
twenty-five years more before we have 
our methods of distribution, application, 
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and legislation theoretically equal to, 
and perhaps in some respects practically 
better than, those now existing in North- 
ern Italy.”—Vol. i. p. 69-70. 


All which, we, as friends of India, 
and admirers of the united energy and 
talent displayed in difficult circum- 
stances by so many officers of the 
Indian Service, both civil and mili- 
tary, hope and believe will come to 
pass. And we cannot help feeling 
the force and sympathising with the 
sentiments of the following passage: — 


“T have thought it right to say these 
few words on the comparative dimensions 
of Italian and Anglo-Indian canals, be- 
cause I found that nothing whatever was 
known of the latter among the intelligent 
engineers of Lombardy and Piedmont. 
Nor do I wonder at this, for in England 
there is nearly equal ignorance ; and I 
cannot refrain from saying that I think 
the government of India does itself the 
most grievous injustice by taking no 
measures whatever to convey to the public 
authentic information regarding those 
great works, which, with equal advantage 
to its subjects and itself, it has. been occu- 
pied in developing vigorously during the 
last thirty years. The impressions of the 
character of the British Government in 
India, among intelligent foreigners, I 


- found to be of a very unsatisfactory kind ; 


and it was gratifying neither to my 
national nor personal feelings, to have to 
rectify the idea that we had done little or 
nothing to improve the condition of the 
people. As men’s minds in Northern 
Italy were’ thoroughly familiar with the 
nature and influences of works of irriga- 
tion,'I found that even the imperfect - 
accounts I was able to give of what the 
English in India had already effected in 
this department were productive of good. 
The constant commentary on the informa- 
tion given was, however, ‘Why are no 
accounts of such works communicated to 
the world? And I earnestly hope it 
may yet be considered desirable that a 
worthy record of them should be made.” 


In which earnest hope we also con- 
cur. And at a time when Indian 
affairs and Indian management are 
about to be submitted to a searching 
discussion, it appears to be a duty 
which the Company owes to itself, to 
make its good works more generally 
known. ; 


- 
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PART IV.— CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir Lady Lee had been that exceed- 
ingly disagreeable character, a per- 
fect pattern of a woman, so often 
met with in the pages of romance, 
so seldom, fortunately, in real life, I 
need hardly say these portions of her 
history would never have been chro- 
nicled. She had a vast number of 
charming little womanly failings — 
would give way to pique, vanity, 
prejudice — was liable to be influ- 
enced by all manner of unreasonable 
reasons, such as rank high in the 
feminine code of logic, though they 
could not stand for a moment against 
Archbishop Whately—was petulant, 
sometimes wilful, and perhaps capable 
of bestowing affection without first 
inquiring whether the object was de- 
serving of it, being quite as likely to 
be influenced by her taste as her 
judgment. So I would warn those 
readers who, with their tastes de- 
praved by a long course of didactic 


fiction, expect to find her, perhaps, 
a model for the Widows of England, 
that she has none of those pernicious 
excellences which would qualify her for 


the honour. Any of those approved 
and respectable heroines who so often 
refrigerate the reader with visions of 
unattainable merit, and make him 
shudder at the idea of the possibility 
- of taking such a bundle of virtues to 
his bosom, would have found her full 
of blemishes. Dear Lady Lee! like 
England, with all thy faults I love 
thee still—neither of you are the 
worse for a little uncertainty of at- 
mosphere. Yet how should I have 
been forced to nip and prune thee, 
and cocker thee up, hadst thou been 
that responsible being, the heroine of 
a tale with a moral; but, thank 
Heaven! mine has none that I know 
of. Moral, God bless you, sir, I’ve 
none to tell! And I’m not sorry 
for it, either—though I observe that 
writers, now-a-days, think so much 
of their moral, that, when they have 
not sufficient leisure or art to embody 
it, they tack on an essay to the be- 
ginning or end of a chapter for fear 
they should miss their aim—where it 


looks like a red elbow or horny toe 
protruding through the finery that 
clothes the rest of the design. For 
this reason many devoted novel- 
readers have begun to taste fiction 
of late with a mixture of longing and 
distrust—from the same cause which 
makes us, for many years previous to 
adolescence, suspect a latent dose in 
every spoonful of pleasant insidious 
raspberry jam. 

Lady Lee had sorrowed sincerely for 
Sir Joseph. She was affectionate by 
nature; and the baronet had been so 
dotingly, so reverentially fond of her, 
and had displayed his fondness in so 
many acts of generosity and thought- 
fulness, that she must have been both 
hard-hearted and ungrateful to have 
speedily forgotten him, whereas she 
was far from being either. 

But since her marriage she had 
undergone a great change — superfi- 
cially at least. She no longer showed 
the bright enthusiasm, the repressed 
hopefulness, that had characterised 
her of yore. Jumping too quickly, as 
ladies sometimes do, at a conclusion, 
she had long ago settled it in her 
own mind that, having failed to 
realise in her husband the hero of 
her imagination, that ideal personage 
must be an absurd nonentity, to be 
banished for ever from the precincts 
of her thoughts. In her early widow- 
hood she mourned for Sir Joseph in a 
calm religious way, and took to going 
to church many times a-week, bought 
up all the sermons that she saw ad- 
vertised for publication (doing horri- 
ble violence to her taste by persisting 
in perusing them), and became a Lady 
Bountiful to the villagers. Then she 
dropped down gently from religion to 
science, and studied chemistry, geo- 
logy, and botany, though none very 
deeply ;—shuddered over the Vestiges 
of Creation, revered Hugh Miller, and 
pretended to admire Doctor Paley, 
whose Natural Theology she found en- 
tirely convincing on points of which 
she had never entertained any doubt. 
In fact, she knew quite as much 
about science as, some people think, 
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a woman need or ought—enough to 
give her a new interest in the world 
she lived in, and to enable her to talk 
agreeably, though superficially, on the 
subjects of her studies. She didn’t 
think much for herself on these sub- 
jects—few women do, perhaps; and 
when they do, they had better have let 
it alone in nine cases out of ten—(no 
offence, ladies!)—but she was quite 
capable of appreciating and appro- 
priating the best thoughts of others. 
Thus she had gone on accumulating 
ideas and knowledge, which gave 
solidity to her more exclusively 
feminine accomplishments, and had 
qualified herself for being eminently 
companionable. There was some- 
thing extremely piquant in hearing 
the same voice that had just charmed 
you with the brilliant delivery of a 
difficult song, or the exquisite grace 
of a simple one, discourse most excel- 
lent music on the Old Red Sandstone 
and primary formations. But shortly 
before the opening of our story she 
had abated in zeal for these matters ; 
she had become rather indolent, and 
given to speculate on why she was 
born, and what was her business in 


this world, and the like improving 
themes, customary with dissatisfied 
philosophers. If I might venture to 
guess at the cause of this dissatisfac- 
tion, I pronounce it to be the empti- 


ness of her heart. All sorts of loving 
capabilities, fit to make an inexhaus- 
tible paradise for a lover worthy of 
them, were running to waste, and 
caused her daily amusements to sound 
hollow to the ear of her fancy. 

But it must have been her own 
fault, you will say, when I tell you 
she had had lovers enough since Sir 
Joseph’s death. There was Sir Chris- 
topher Clumber, also a baronet and 
a widower, who, keeping his eye on 
her, and suffering a decent time to 
elapse before he made his proposals, 
then urged them in a calm, dogged, 
confident way, that seemed to defy 
even the bare idea of refusal ;—meet- 
ing with which, he could never be 
persuaded of her being in earnest in 
her rejection of him, but persisted for 
many years in considering it a mis- 
take. Then there was an ancient 
roué of a nobleman, who saw her acci- 
dentally as he passed through Dod- 
dington, and whose capacity for admi- 
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ration, at least, still survived—this 
lover lived three weeks at the hotel, 
and procured an introduction, and 
two or three interviews with her lady- 
ship, after the last of which he sud- 
denly ordered post-horses and depart- 
ed, notwithstanding he was threatened 
with gout. And there was a rich 
manufacturer of the neighbourhood, 
who resolved to indemnify himself for 
the sacrifices he had so long offered 
up on the altar of trade by a little 
domestic felicity with the woman of 
his choice; but the choice falling, 
unfortunately for him, on Lady Lee, 
who wouldn’t listen to him, he thence- 
forth bestowed his undivided energies 
on the less romantic pursuit that had 
hitherto engrossed them, and grew 
disgustingly rich. 

These rude attempts upon her heart, 
instead of making the task of opening 
it any easier, only damaged the lock. 
She became almost misanthropic—was 
prepared to think ill of mankind in 
general, like a female Timon, and 
could be severely epigrammatic on 
matrimony. She began to fancy her- 
self blasée, and spoke of herself to 
Orelia and Rosa as if she were an old 
and experienced matron, who had dis- 
covered that all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit; and, while uncon- 
sciously brimful of romance and sen- 
timent, she affected to look on life 
with as little sense of its poetry as a 
Free-Trader. She languidly continued 
her dabblings in science—read a good 
deal in general literature, under the 
guidance of a discriminating friend 
who shall appear presently—and took 
charge of Julius’s education, which 
was accordingly conducted after a 
desultory fashion, moral and intellec- 
tual; for she sometimes let him have 
his head, sometimes suddenly took 
him up short in the curb, in a way 
that, joined to the spoiling he got 
from the other two, might have gone 
far to ruin him, had he not been a 
little fellow of an extremely good and 
generous temper. j 

And here, by the by, this mention 
of the other two reminds me that I 
have a couple of young ladies in the 
narrative whose presence is as yet un- 
accounted for ; and as critics are often 
a sort of people who would by no 
means permit young females, how- 
ever charming, to stray unprotected, 
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and without character and pedigree 
duly attested, about the precincts of 
a story, we will have a little expla- 
nation on that head forthwith, Mr 
Critic. 

Orelia Payne had been a great 
friend of Lady Lee’s, in the latter's 
maiden days, and their acquaintance 
chanced in this way: Near the par- 
sonage-house of Mr Broome, Hester's 
father, stood an ornamented cottage, 
with very pretty grounds surrounding 
it. It had been the property of a 
majestic old lady, who dwelt therein 
in great state; and after the old 
lady’s death, it continued to be kept 
in good preservation. 

To the garden and conservatory, 
both well filled, Hester, who had taken 
it into her head to study botany, fre- 
quently went, during the time the 
house was unoccupied after the old 
lady’s decease. Rumours there were 
of a new possessor, and of orders 
being sent to keep everything in trim ; 
but no occupant arrived for some 
time, and Hester attained such supre- 
macy, that no alteration was made in 
any of the horticultural arrangements 
without her concurrence. 

About a year after the death of the 
majestic old lady, a young lady, her 
god-daughter and heiress — selected 
for those united honours, perhaps, 
because she was a majestic young 
lady—came to live at the cottage. 
Hester, ignorant of the arrival of the 
new possessor, continued her visits, 
greatly to the improvement and in- 
struction of the head-gardener; for 
she knew more about botany than he, 
though his salary was about double 
that of some curates. When Orelia 
(for she was the new possessor) heard 
from him that a young lady who un- 
derstood plants particular well was in 
the habit of coming there, she expe- 
rienced a desire similar to that which 
George III. felt when he heard that 
Doctor Johnson was a frequent visitor 
to the royal library, and, like that 
monarch, gave orders that she might 
be apprised of the next advent of the 
illustrious stranger. 

So Hester, poking about among 
some newly-arrived orchids, heard a 
rustling of female garments behind 
her, and turning, found herself face to 
face with Orelia. The latter held a 
book open in her hand, and on her 
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head was a straw hat, such as youn 
ladies do not often appear in bayou! 
the precincts of their own private 
territories—so that Hester had no 
difficulty in guessing that the hand- 
some girl, with her eye and face of 
the falcon type, and a figure straight 
and elastic as steel,—who looked 
twenty, though only seventeen,—was 
a resident in the house, and might 
perhaps think her an intruder. No 
fear of that, however. Orelia read in 
Hester's beautiful, high-bred face, and 
large, soft-shadowed, hazel eyes, the 
promise of what she principally want- 
ed to make her comfortable and happy 
in her new abode—viz., a companion. 
Walking straight towards her, and 
unheeding the overthrow of a couple 
of exotics, pots and all, which stood 
in her line of march, she said, in a 
steady tone, as if to an old acquain- 
tance whom she had long expected, 
“ T’m so glad you're come. I've been 
waiting in for you all the morning.” 
In about a week from this, they 
were all but inseparable. Orelia’s 
only other companion was an elderly 
governess, who never attempted to 
dispute her will, and therefore, like 
some other docile rulers whom the 
world has seen, would seem to have 
enjoyed a title rather at variance 
with facts. On Saturdays her father, 
a rich banker, (not, however, of the 
firm of Smith, Payne, and Smith,) 
used to come down to spend Sunday 
with her, going back on Monday 
morning. If by any chance the two 
girls didn’t meet early in the morning, 
you would be pretty sure, if you hap- 
pened to be traversing the road be- 
tween the parsonage and Orelia’s 
cottage, either to meet Hester post- 
ing to the latter, or Orelia rushing in 
the direction of the former ; and some- 
times, actuated by this common im- 
pulse, they met half-way between the 
two mansions. They read the same 
books, and talked them over together ; 
they told each other their thoughts— 
(luckily they had some to tell, which 
is not invariably the case on these 
occasions, as I am informed)—in fact, 
they. were fast friends. And, though 
ascetic and malevolent old bachelors 
(fellows who have been jilted, proba- 
bly, and have a spite against the sex) 
do say, that female friendships spring- 
ing up thus rapidly, and cemented 
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with passages from Byron, Moore, 
and Madame de Staél, are sometimes 
rather fancifal than sincere, and are 
apt to fall to decay with marvellous 
celerity, yet this was an honourable 
instance of the stability of female 
alliances ; it continued during the pe- 
riod of Lady Lee’s married life, and, 
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since her widowhood, Orelia had been 
a frequent visitor at the Heronry. 

Her ladyship'’s acquaintance with 
Rosa was of more recent date; and ~ 
as the account of its origin involves 
the introduction of a new character in 
our story, we shall discuss it in another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Not very far from the Heronry— 
perhaps half a mile from the gates— 
stood the little village of Lanscote. 
This was not the village described in 
a former chapter as in view from the 
windows of the house, but was situ- 
ated on the hither side of the river. 
A trim but somewhat steep lane, de- 
scending shadily between high banks, 
led to it. Looking through a long 
vista of overhanging hawthorn, the 
wayfarer saw before him, just at the 
point where a sharp turn would bring 
him in sight of the village, the white 
gate of the parsonage. Arriving at 
this gate, and standing in the cross- 
road, the view suddenly expanded ;— 
on each side stretched a perspective 
of four or five miles, while, beyond 
the parsonage, the prospect was closed 
by the foliage of trees clothing the 
steep bank of the farther side of the 
river. 


Here dwelt Josiah Young, curate 
of Lanscote, and here he had dwelt 
for two or three years previously. 
Some time before the opening of our 
story, it had occurred to him that the 
presence of his sister Rosa, who had 
been, when he jast saw her, a merry 
school-girl, but was now grown into 
a young lady of near eighteen, would 
agreeably enliven his solitude. He 
pondered the idea of procuring a visit 
from her for some time, and at length 
resolved to broach the project to his 
housekeeper, Jennifer Greene. 

If the Reverend Josiah had pos- 
sessed the slightest turn for diplo- 
macy, he would never have done 
anything of the sort, but would have 
locked the idea securely in his own 
breast till it was ripe for execution. 
set of ocaewpr kay ee 

re eeper likely to r 
the establishment of young ladies in 
the household with a favourable eye. 
She was a widow, about thirty, trim, 


neat, black-eyed, sharp of look and 
voice, and as fond of power as Lord 
John Russell. As she stood on the 
other side of the breakfast-table, with 
the tea-caddy in her hand, measuring 
out, according to custom, the number 
of spoonfuls required for the Curate’s 
breakfast, he began to feel the im- 
practicability of his project dawning 
on him. Up to that moment, it had 
seemed to him a simple, matter-of- 
fact sort of thing, easy of arrange- 
ment, and sure of her concurrence; 
but now, as, sitting in his easy-chair, 
he glanced nervously over his book at 
her closed lips—firmly closed as they 
always were, as if to keep in a retort 
struggling to burst out before it was 
required—he really wanted words to 
begin. It suddenly seemed to him a 
favour he had no right to expect, and 
he felt that Jennifer would be justified 
in the outburst that would be sure to 
follow. The Curate was a nervous 
man. He experienced a sort of guilty 
sensation, as he often did when pre- 
ferring requests to the despotic Jen- 
nifer—such as he had felt lately when 
he thought of asking her to change his 
dinner-hour to a more convenient one, 
but couldn’t make up his mind to it. 
He half resolved to express himself 
on the present subject in a note, which 
he could Jeave behind, after departing 
on feigned urgent business for a day 
or two. While he was thus consider- 
ing, the housekeeper, having finished 
measuring the tea, put the caddy on 
the table. 

* You couldn’t make it convenient 
to spend the day somewhere to-mor- 
row, Mr Young?” 

“To-morrow, Mrs Greene. Why 
so ?77 

‘“T want,” said the housekeeper, 
‘¢ to clean tip the house. This carpet 
must come up, and—” 

“ Wouldn't brushing it do?” sug- 
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gested the Curate, glancing at the 
lanes of books, which, having over- 
flowed the pair of bookcases that stood 
in two niches of the apartment, were 
now meandering in labyrinthine con- 
fusion over the floor — ponderous 
tomes ; ancient volumes, solidly bound 
and solidly written; and modern 
works, lighter in structure, certainly, 
on the outside at least—all wandering, 
side by side, over chairs, tables, and 
window-seats; for the Curate was 
an insatiate and insatiable reader. 
** Wouldn’t brushing it do?” 

“No, it wouldn’t, sir,” said Jenni- 
fer, shortly. ‘* There’s heaps of dust” 
(pretending to cough) “in this carpet, 
only it’s kept down by the books. 
There’s nothing so bad as books for 
hoarding the dust; and wherever 
there’s dust there’s spiders — and 
where there’s spiders there’s cob- 
webs,” (glancing sternly at a thread 
of gossamer swaying from the ceiling, 
that would have escaped a less vigi- 
lant eye, as she propounded this ento- 
mological axiom.) ‘* And there’s the 
spare bed-room’s getting quite mouldy 
— if it isn’t aired, I wouldn’t be the 
next person to sleep in it—not for 
fifty pound—” 

“‘ We must see to that,” said the 
Curate, ‘‘ for it may be wanted.” 

* Sir?” said Jennifer, inquiringly. 

“*T was thinking,” said the Curate, 
stammering with nervousness, ‘I 
was thinking—that is—I haven't 
seen my sister for a long time, Mrs 
Greene.” 

‘** Well, sir?” said Mrs Greene. 

** And—and—I've been thinking of 
asking her to come and see me; and 
of course she’d have to sleep in the 
spare bed-room, Mrs Greene.” 

Jennifer’s side was towards him, 
and, as she tossed up her head now, 
her sharp eyes glanced sideways on 
his face, so that the right one looked 
at him across the point of her nose. 

** Oh, sir,” said Jennifer. ‘ Very 
good, sir!” 

That was all. The Curate did not 
know how she looked as she departed, 
for he did not dare to glance at her ; 
but he remarked that her step was 
rather quick, and the door made a 
good deal of noise in closing. 

. . “Dear me,” said he, drawing his 
chair to the table, and pouring out 
the tea, ‘ I feel quite relieved. Really 
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it is very good of Mrs Greene to be so 
accommodating.” 

The Curate went on devouring his 
book and his toast unsuspectingly in 
this deceitful calm. He had finished 
a chapter of the former, and was but- 
tering a second round of the latter, 
when the door was again opened, and 
Jennifer entered. 

‘There, sir,” said she, flinging 
down on the table a bunch of keys; 
“there, sir, you'll find everything 
correct to the last pin.” 

‘* Mrs Greene !” said the astonished 
Curate ; ‘* dear me, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“‘ Three years come June I’ve lived 
here,” continued Jennifer, gazing at 
a point in the wall over the Curate’s 
head, and keeping time to her words 
with her foot on the floor, “and if 
anybody can say there’s been so much 
as a pin wasted, let’em say it. I’ve 
toiled and moiled, high and low, up 
stairs and down, like any slave—I’ve 
been a good servant to you, sir.” 

‘¢ Excellent, my dear Mrs Greene!” 
said the Curate, who suddenly begun 
to believe Jennifer the pink and pat- 
tern of all housekeepers, and himself 
an ingrate and a tyrant—“ invalu- 
able, Mrs Greene—who says other- 
wise ?” 

**T’ve been a good servant to you, 
sir,” continued Jennifer, ‘‘ and would 
have so been, as was my duty and 
pleasure, but for spies being set over 
me.” 

“Spies!” said Mr Young; “ bless 
me, who talked of spies ?” f 

‘Yes, spies!” continued Jennifer, 
pressing jher hands very tightly on 
her bosom, and nodding at the wall, 
with inflated nostrils. ‘They may 
be called sisters, or they may be 
called visitors, but there’s only one 
name for them. And my mind’s made 


” 


us But, my dear Mrs Greene ! surely 
it’s very natural that I should wish to 
see my sister,” said the Reverend 


Josiah, apologetically, ‘‘ and she 
needn’t interfere with you—she 
wouldn’t wish to, I’m sure.” 

“‘ Wouldn’t she! Oh, sir, you may 
think so, perhaps, in the innocence of 
your heart, but you don’t know ‘em. 
It’s one thing to look after gentlemen, 
and another thing to be looked after 
by ladies. I haven't refused the 
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many good situations I might have 
had, to be overlooked now—and so, 
sir, as I said, my mind’s made up, 
and—and ”—(here a cloudiness about 
the eyes betokened a coming shower, 
while the tapping on the floor was 
louder than ever)—‘‘ and I hope 
you'll get somebody to” (sob, sob 
—‘please, please you” (sniff, sniff 
— better than me.” 

Mr Young sighed, and was troubled. 
Perhaps (he thought) he had been 
very wrong to speak about it. House- 
keepers had their feelings and points 
of honour like other folks, and were 
entitled to have them indulged. The 
idea of her really going away, and 
leaving him to look out for a fresh 
housekeeper, who didn’t know his 
ways, and would give him no end of 
trouble, was not to be entertained for 
a moment—so he decided to relin- 
quish his project, and go home for a 
week instead; and, applying himself 
to soothe the wounded prejudices of 
Jennifer, prevailed upon her, as a 
great favour, to resume the seals of 
office, in consideration of his sub- 
mission. 

We are all of us henpecked— 
husbands by their wives, bachelors 
by housekeepers, washerwomen, and 
other females with whom they come 
in contact: none of us can plume our- 
selves upon the intact perfection of 
our plumage, for the marks of the 
pecker are over us all; and the 
Reverend Josiah Young, with his 
neck quite denuded, and his tail- 
feathers sorely bedraggled, cowered 
like a plucked capon in the presence 
of his housekeeper, who began to 
wear a comb and crow like a cock. 

Immediately after his defeat, the 
Reverend Josiah, hastily concluding 
a breakfast for which he had no ap- 
petite left, lit his pipe and went out 
into his garden. 

Every flower there was a personal 
friend of his—he knew, not only the 
history of its race, but the biography 
of the individual. To this lonely, si- 
lent man the woods and lanes and 
fields opened their hearts, and became 
great storehouses of interest.—Prim- 
Tosesspoke to him when they came out 
in the spring; harebells chimed an 
audible music; the moss and the 
heath and the fern disclosed to him 
their hidden virtues. The tinted or- 
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naments of the earth were not more 
lavish of their sweetness to the roving 
bee, than to this plain, black-coated, 
white-cravated Curate. 

I say plain, for, open as was the 
Curate’s soul to forms of grace and 
sounds of harmony, his person was 
not remarkable for beauty—he was 
rather plain than otherwise, with 
light, very light hair and eyebrows, 
and his pale pink complexion inclined 
to run into small excrescences about 
the nose, cheeks, and chin. Ah! to 
think that the fairest minds some- 
times elude the observer behind warts 
and pimples! Had I the management 
of the world, the Curate should have 
a skin of satin, and a halo like an 
angel. 

So he walked carefally through the 
paths of his little garden, stooping to 
take each flower between his two 
first fingers, and upturn its face to 
his, while the sun, glancing through 
his light frizzly hair, made it look 
like hay. And, sometimes espying 
a caterpillar, earwig, or other bandit 
and free companion, mutilating his 
favourites, he would pour on the fe- 
lonious insect clouds of tobacco smoke 
till it became insensible, and, carefully 
transferring it in a state of coma to a 
leaf, would convey it beyond the 
boundary of his garden. A paddock 
across the road was the convict estab- 
lishment, and was quite a preserve of 
banished vermin and reptiles. 

He was gazing fondly on the coun- 
tenance of a blue anemone near the 
gate, when a very gentle tap or poke 
on the shoulder from the point of a 
parasol caused him to staré and turn 
round—Lady Lee smiled at him over 
the palisades, and the image of the 
anemone faded from his mind. With 
his pale-pinkness of complexion be- 
come celestial rosy red (for, like all 
nervous, studious men, the Curate 
had asad trick of blushing), he has- 
tened to open the gate, and she and 
Julius entered, while the white pointer 
crouched outside in the sun. 

*‘ How I envy you your interest in 
your flowers! If I could read the book 
of the earth like you, I would be con- 
tent to turn a sort of a. philosophic 
nun, and consecrate myself. to its 
worship,” said her ladyship. 

‘So would men lose one of their 
objects of worship,” said the Curate, 
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gallantly; but he spoiled the compli- 
ment by hesitating in its delivery. 

“Your interest seems always. so 
fresh,” she continued, not heeding his 
speech. “ You seem to turn to each 
object as unweariedly as if it were 
your first glance—the bloom is re- 
newed for you, while I—” 

“While you find movelty in per- 
petual diversity,” said the Curate. 
“Tt shows your mind to be many- 
sided, your sympathies wide.” 

“No,” said Lady Lee, dropping on 
the stone seat at the gate, and poking 
absently in the flower-bed with the 
point of her parasol; ‘it shows me 
fickle, unstable, unsatisfied. Iam oc- 
cupied for the time; but in the inter- 
vals I sit listlessly, and hear the earth 
creaking wearily on its axle.” 

The Curate gazed at her with won- 
derful sympathy; he absolutely winked 
with earnestness. “Ah,” he said, 
“could I but have the happiness of 
knowing how to fill up these chinks 
of fancied weariness—for fancied it 
must be, since to be wearied of your- 
self seems an impossibility,” (this he 
muttered to himself.) “I could be 
content indeed.” 


“And have you not done great 


things for me?” said she. “IE don’t 

_ know any one to whom I owe so 
much. It is you who have directed 
my studies and widened my views. 
Before, 1 was a desultory devourer of 
books, reading much but meditating 
little; walking through the world like 
a@ peasant girl at a fair, wondering 
and ignorant. You have led me 
within the portals of those fairy lands 
of science where you walk at your 
ease, and where I might follow, but 
for an indolence and apathy which I 
have spirit enough to regret but not 
to conquer.” 

** Perhaps I could wish you a little 
more zealous in your pursuit of know- 
ledge,” rejoined the Curate; “ your 
powers of observing and judging are 
too rare to be allowed to rust; and 
yet I don’t know whether there isn’t 
something more engaging to the fancy 
in your present mode of straying only 
among the flowers and avoiding the 
dust of these pursuits. To saunter is 
more feminine and graceful than to 
plod.” 

“* Flatterer!” said her ladyship, 
shaking her parasol at him; “ you 
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certainly have the art of putting me 
in a better humour with myself; 
whether by your words or example, I 
don’t know. Bless me, Juley,” she 
said, jumping up from the bench and 
looking at her watch, ““we must be 
off. We are going to visit some 
people in the village, Juley and I.” 
One would no longer have known her 
bright face for the clouded listless one 
of a moment before—the remembrance 
of her weariness had vanished. But 
the Curate was not so versatile, and 
he stuck to his subject. 

““T was in hopes,” said he, “ that I 
should shortly have given you a new 
subject of interest—my sister Rosa, of 
whom you have heard me: speak—but 
I am vexed to find she can’t come to 
me,” 

“ And why not?” asked Lady Lee. 

The Curate was rather ashamed to 
confess the obstacle, but, by skilful 
cross-examination, her ladyship eli- 
cited that Jennifer was the opposing 

arty. 

Wretched woman!” said Lady 
Lee to herself, apostrophising the 
offending Jennifer; but presently a 
thought seemed to strike her. ‘ What 
is: Rosa’s address? ” inquired she ; “I 
must write to her, and say how sorry 
I am she can’t come ; and so we may 
become acquainted, at least om paper.” 
And having obtained the address, she 
bid the Curate good morning, smiling, 
and departed. 

A few days afterwards, he got a 
note desiring his presence at the 
Heronry. Before he had well entered 
the hall, a pair of arms were cast 
round him— 

‘‘Pm come, Josiah,” whispered 
Rosa to her astomished brother, ‘‘ to 
stay with Lady Lee, and I’m to visit 
you every day.” 

Thus it was that Rosa Young be- 
came domiciled at the Heronry, and, 
henceforth, the Curate’s visits there 
were made om a more familiar foot- 
ing. 
Tritherto his admiration and friend- 
ship for Lady Lee had been of a very 
respectful kind; and not even her 
frank and sisterly treatment of him 
had been able to diminish the awe 
with which her beauty, refinement, 
and a certain loftiness that mingled 
even with her frankness, inspired him. 
She had been a holiday figure in his 
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imagination, to have contemplated 
which too often and familiarly would 
have appeared, to the Curate’s mind, 
a kind of unholy revelry. 

But Rosa’s presence now formed a 
connecting link between them. That 
“‘ things which are familiar with the 
same thing are familiar with one an- 
other,” is am axiom as true as. any in 
Euclid. Not that I mean to insinu- 
ate, however, that because both the 
Curate and Lady Lee were in the ha- 
bit of occasionally kissing Rosa, they 
ever kissed each other. I should be 
truly sorry to stain my pages with the 
chronicling of any such enormity, 
which would deservedly call down on 
my devoted head the wrath of all the 
aged and exemplary female critics in 
England (old ladies, as I judge from 
internal evidence, being the authors 
of four-fifths of the most. profound 
criticisms of the day); and I have 
quite enough to do, as it is, to avoid 
treading on the corns of those esti- 
mable persons. No, no; all I mean 
to say is, that Lady Lee, when seeing 
Rosa skipping round the curate, put- 
ting a neater bow on his white cravat, 
brushing the dust off his coat, and 
calling him Josiah, would sometimes, 
in a half inadvertent way, call him 
Josiah also; for, indeed, it was. not 
easy to be ceremonious with him. 
And the Curate’s heart would there- 
upon give @ lively jump of delight, 
sending his blood leaping not only 
into his face, but right up to the crown 
of his head, and filling his soul and 
his eyes with a wonderful gratitude 
and complacency ; inspiring him, at 
the same time, with such an ardour 
to make some return for this delight- 
ful familiarity, that he would have 
been charmed to rush off at. a n1o- 
ment’s notice to the extremities of the 
earth to fetch her pocket-handkerchief. 
But no such sacrifices were required 
at his hands; and the calling of him 
by his Christian name grew mere fre- 
quent, till “Mr Young” was almost 
banished from the precinets of their 
conversation ; and, when the appella- 
tion did creep in, it caused him to feel 
a kind of mild and: surrowfut resent- 
ment. 

Then, what could be more charming 
than to sit with them in the spacious 
library,, with its hollow carved ceiling, 
ils deep bay-windows with the dia-’ 
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mond panes, its velvet-covered easy- 
chairs, and shelves filled with books, 
many of them of his own selection ; 
and there to expound to them some 
botanical or geological theory or sys- 
tem, or read aloud from some author 
whom they had hitherto been unac- 
quainted with, either from his being 
80 Very ancient or so very new. And 
a new and_ hitherto unsuspected pecu- 
liarity began to develop itself in the 
Curate—he became extremely eun- 
ning, and, under pretence of giving 
brotherly advice to Rosa, would direct 
all sorts of moral and didactie batte- 
ries upon Lady Lee. For the benefit 
of the latter, too, though under the 
same pretence, he would advance sen- 
timents and opinions on intimate and 
confidential subjects, all having re- 
mote reference to her ladyship; but 
whenever she expressed her dissent 
from any of these, he would immedi- 
ately abandon them, and shamelessly 
go over, with the utmost facility, to 
her side of the question. 

He showed a great deal of art, too, 
in the gradual approaches he made 
towards calling her Hester. If she 
had been simply Miss Lee, he would 
have seen his way clearly enough ; for 
he might first have called her Miss 
Hester, and then gradually have dropt 
the formal prefix. Now, to convert 
Lady Lee into Hester was no such 
easy process. But Rosa, by her lady- 
ship’s own desire, always addressed 
her by her Christian name ; and when 
she said to her brother, ‘ Josiah, 
Hester says so and so,” the Curate 
would repeat after her, ‘* Oh, Hester 
says so and so, does she?” and then 
would tremulously and fartively glance 
at her ladyship, to see: how she took 
it; and, finding this pass, as a matter 
of course, le grew bolder; and when 
Rosa said, “ Hester and I are going 
to work,’ he would say, ‘* Well, if 
Hester and you are going to work, I'll 
read to you ;” which devices he con- 
sidered as the climax of human inge- 
nuity and tact. - 

Instead, too, of any longer keeping 
the image of Lady Lee under a glass- 
case, as. it were, and only indulging 
himself occasionally with the contem- 
plation of it, it now began to intrude 
itself between him and his flowers, to 
take shape, and ascend in the smoke 
of his meerschaum—nay, to cause the 
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pages of the very sermon he was writ- 
ing for delivery on the ensuing Sunday 
to grow dim and confused beneath the 
celestial radiance; totally obliterating, 
perhaps, some eloquent paragraph he 
had just composed on the vanity of all 
human affections, And then, waking 
up, he would wave away the vision 
impatiently, take a fresh dip of ink, 
square his elbows resolutely, and 
write, ‘Thirdly, my Christian friends, 
let us consider—” and, sinking back 
in his chair, the poor Curate would 
consider nothing more to the purpose 
than how Lady Lee had looked or 
spoken when he last saw her. And 
he carried on with her, while alone in 
his elbow-chair at the parsonage, 
more imaginary conversations than 
ever Walter Savage Landor wrote, 
and would thirst for the next visit, 
that this airy eloquence of his might 
take actual sound, and receive audible 
replies. And he used to be so bril- 
liant, so lively, so irresistible, in ar- 
gument, in these ideal interviews, that 
he would sometimes, at the conclusion 
of a real one, wonder why he should 
depart with a sense of having acquit- 
ted himself in a manner so inferior to 
his thought. 

Let no impatient lover, sighing like 
furnace, and burning like one, taking 
no note of time, and wishing it anni- 
hilated till the moment shall come to 
give him all he wishes—let none such 
imagine that the Curate’s passion made 
him anxious or unhappy. Study and 
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reading and philosophy had made his 
life so full before, that no empty hours 
were left wherein to originate those 
ardent hopes that give a man no peace 
till they are smothered in possession. 
So far as mere beauty affected him, 
the Curate might have been chaplain 
to a seraglio, without ever falling in 
love with the fairest Georgian of them 
all. He would have simply admired 
her, as he did one of those gorgeous 
beetles or painted butterflies with 
which his hat and pockets overflowed 
after a morning walk. He would 
never have gone an inch out of his 
way to look for an object of worship. 
But how could he help falling in love, 
poor unsuspicious Josiah, when love 
lay directly in his accustomed paths ? 
And never did captive dwell more con- 
tentedly at the bottom of his pitfall. 
A new and bright element had been 
introduced into a busy, peaceful life, 
lending it a fresh charm, but producing 
no violent displacement of the habitual 
trains of thought. And the Curate 
was so happy, that, if these pleasant 
relations had continued just as they 
were, without growing either more or 
less intimate, he could have passed on 
thus, even to old age, without a mur- 
mur. And his life, thus gently rip-— 
pled, was flowing on shadily and plea- 
santly, when its placid surface was 
further broken by the reappearance of 
an old acquaintance of his (though a 
new one to the reader), as occurred 
in the following manner. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was a wet evening—cold, though 
in June, and more comfortless than a 
stormy winter twilight, when the idea 
of the cheerful fire illuminating the 
inner world of home is pleasant to the 
drenched and shivering victim of 


weather. The Curate was returning 
from a visit to an invalid in the vil- 
lage; his black trousers, saturated 
with the moisture of the long rank 
herbage, mostly fern and dockleaves, 
that fringed the lane, stuck closely as 
gaiters to his ankles, while his um- 
brella rattled again with the showers 
of drops it shook down in its passage 
underneath the hawthorn bushes. 
There was a little pool in the latch 
of the garden-gate as he put his fore- 


finger in it ; the white palings gleam- 
ed wetly in the gloom; the garden 
itself was drenched and dismal ; and 
the window of his sitting-room, which, 
in a winter’s evening, glowed out on 
his returning figure like the portal of 
a brighter world, looked black and 
sullen as acave. ‘ I'll have a fire,” 
said the Curate, ‘‘ if Mrs Greene has 
no objection ; and I’ll have some tea ; 
and I’ll finish the other volume of that 
capital book.” The Curate was a great 
sensualist in his way. 

Forgetting to scrape his shoes be- 
fore entering, and sticking his wet 
umbrella upright against the wall, 
from the ferrule of which forthwith 
meandered a dark sluggish stream 
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along the passage (both high crimes 
and misdemeanours in the Jenniferian 
code), he rubbed up his hair, and en- 
tered his sitting-room. He was grop- 
ing his way to the bell, to order a fire 
to be lit, when he saw a tall dark 
figure-standing in the shadow of the 
window-curtains. The Curate at first 
thought it an optical delusion, and 
waved his hand towards it, in order 
to dispel the vision ; but his fingers 
encountered the lapel of a veritable 
coat. ‘A robber!” thought the 
Curate, and instantly grappled the 
intruder. ‘* Who are you, sir? and 
what are you doing in my house?” 
queries which the mysterious person 
responded to by grappling him in re- 
turn, and forcibly causing him to seat 
himself in his easy-chair. The Curate, 
however, still resisted valiantly, till 
his antagonist, who had been strug- 
gling, not only with him, but with a 
laugh that threatened to become up- 
roarious, suddenly quitted his hold, 
giving hearty vent to his merriment. 

** 1 should know that voice,” said 
the Curate ; ‘‘ who on earth is it?” 
The sound had conjured up a vision 
of the Curate’s youth. 

Just then Mrs Greene entered with 
the candles. The light showed the 
figure of a tall man in undress cavalry 
uniform, with a handsome face and 
a light mustache, beneath which his 
teeth gleamed whitely in his mirth. 
He held out his hand to the Curate. 
“The same old boy,” said he, * as 
ever—the same old Josey.” 

The Curate, with his head thrust 
inquiringly forward, his mouth open, 
stared in his face, and dubiously took 
his hand. ‘+ Not Fane,” he said— 
not Durham Fane?” The other 
nodded, smiling. 

The Curate, instantly tightening 
the grip of his right hand, seized 
Fane’s arm above the elbow with his 
left, and worked at him as if the 
house had sprung a leak, and his 
visitor were the pump on which he 
depended for safety. 

“ Not forgotten, Durham !—never 
forgotten in all the long years since 
we were companions !— always re- 
membered as my earliest friend. I 
may almost say my only one; for I 
have never had one of the kind since. 
And where have you come from ?— 
and what are you doing with that 
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mustache ?—and how did you find me 
out? Have you had any dinner?” 

“Ha, ha!—the same muddle- 
headed old boy as ever, with his 
ideas, called suddenly in from wool- 
gathering, pouring forth in breathless 
disorder,” said Fane. ‘ First, Josey, 
I come from Doddington, where my 
troop is quartered at present. I had 
been out for an afternoon ride, when, 
struck by the appearance of your 
parsonage, I asked a girl who was 
passing whose it was ?—more for the 
sake of speaking to the article, who 
was pretty, Josey, than because I 
cared to know. 
Josiah Young !’—the name electrified 
me—it was threatening rain; so I 
tied my horse to the gate (from 
whence he has since been transferred 
to the stable) and entered. A glance 
round the room, and at the backs of 
the books, would have assured me 
who was the inhabitant, even with- 
out the autograph on the fly-leaves. 
Burton — Gilbert White—Camden— 
Evelyn — Jeremy Taylor — Kenelm 
Digby—the antiquated brotherhood 
would have been sorely incomplete 
without old Josey Young, the most 
old-fashioned of the fraternity, to 
consort with them. So I sat here 
patiently, while the rains descended 
and the winds came, waiting till you 
should make yourself manifest.” 

“‘ Not altered, Fane, in speech or 
spirit,” said the Curate smiling— 
‘“‘the same irreverent fun on the 


_surface—the same strong sense and 


kindliness, doubtless, underneath. 
We'll have such a glorious evening !|— 
for you won’t leave me, I’m sure. 
Mrs Greene! Mrs Greene!” (Enter 
Jennifer.) ‘‘ My friend here is going 
to stay the evening—he has had no 
dinner—couldn’t you, that is, would 
it trouble you much to—a beefsteak, 
you know, or something of that sort, 
and some of your excellent mashed 
potatoes—and a bottle of beer—and 
I'll just have my tea at the same 
time.” 

The countenance of Jennifer was 
gloomy in the extreme; under-done 
steak and half-mashed potatoes were 
written thereon very legibly, to the 
despairing glance of the Curate, who 
knew that she didn’t like to be put out 
of her way by impromptu visitors. 
Fane stepped forward. 

248 
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“¢ Excellent Miss Greene,” he said, 
“don’t mind what my hospitable 
friend says. Some bread and butter, 
cut by your own fair hands—some 
tea, such as you administer to him— 
are all I shall trouble you for. I 
know, my pretty Miss Greene, what 
a bachelor’s household is.” 

Mrs Greene’s feelings were touch- 
ed—she liked being called Miss 
Greene, because it made her think 
she looked young. She liked the 
politeness of the handsome officer— 
she liked his consideration for a 
bachelor’s housekeeping, while she 
felt a pride in her own resources. 
She smiled and curtsied pleasantly 
as she withdrew. Fane sent a shot 
after her. 

** What a handsome housekeeper 
you've got, Josey. What does the 
bishop say, you sly dog?” 

‘‘ Is Mrs Greene handsome?” said 
Josiah. ‘I really never noticed her 
looks.” 

Fane laughed. ‘ Now, if anybody 
but you had said that,” said he, 
clapping the Curate on the shoulder, 
‘“* were he the most venerable of 
archdeacons, or an archbishop, I 
should have thought him an arch- 
humbug. But I believe you, Josey. 
You were always a virtuous old boy, 
by nature and habit as well as prin- 
ciple; and I'll be sworn you don’t 
even know the colour of your house- 
keeper’s eyes.” 

‘** And now answer me, thou naughty 
varlet,” said the Curate, drawing his 
chair to the fire; ‘“‘ what hast thou 
been doing these ten years?” 

“We soldiers, Josey,” replied Fane, 
‘spend our time.pretty much as Satan 
spends his, according to the Book of 
Job—in passing to and fro on the 


earth, and walking up and down on. 


it.” 

“Can’t you let Job alone, and 
answer for yourself?” returned Josiah. 
“TI trust your life only resembles 
Satan’s in a perambulatory point of 
view. And how does it suit you? Is 
it what you could wish? Have you 
read much ?—you used to be a great 
reader? Have you seen a great deal 
of pa ? Has it prospered with 
you 

‘Why, yes,” said Fane; “in the 
ordinary sense I have been prosperous. 
Health—promotion rapid enough— 
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pleasant, though seldom quite con- 
genial, associates—a stirring Indian 
campaign, out of which I came sound, 
wind and limb—and, for the rest, a 
soldiering, sporting, love-making life, 
with snatches of better things. Such 
has been the tenor of my course. 
Judge you of its congeniality.” 

‘* Not satisfactory, Durham—not 
what I had prefigured for you. 
Though, as a boy, you were impe- 
tuous, impatient, impulsive °—— 

“In fact, everything that was 
impish,” said Fane. 

“Yet I knew there was ballast 
enough to steady the vessel. But I 
fear the good ship has been drifting 
aimlessly.” 

* Too true,” said Fane—“ too true. 
But my prospects have changed. 
Three years ago, I was serving in 
India, exemplifying how happy the 
soldier is who lives on his pay, 
when I unexpectedly received a com- 
munication from my mother’s eldest 
brother. This old gentleman had 
never forgiven my mother for marry- 
ing my father, a poor subaltern, nor 
exchanged word or letter with her 
to the day of herdeath. I had conse- 
quently nothing to expect from him, 
especially as he had adopted my 
cousin, Langley Levitt, and was 
bringing him up as his heir. But 
Langley, by some acts of disobe- 
dience and extravagance, had mor- 
tally offended him, and was cast 
adrift without a penny. My uncle 
now offered me the vacant place in 
his affections, and proposed an im- 
mediate exchange to: a regiment at 
home. "Iwas a grand offer for such 
a poor devil as me. I was sick of 
India, and gladly consented. The 
old gentleman behaved very libe- 
rally—got me an exchange to a 
cavalry regiment, and gives me a 
handsome allowance. So here I do 
now walk before thee, Josey, captain 
of dragoons, and heir-apparent to 
some thousands per annum, on con- 
dition of good behaviour.” 

“I’m delighted at your good for- 
tune, Durham,” said the Curate, 
getting up to pat his friend on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ But the poor cousin— 
what became of him?” 

“‘ Nobody knows,” replied Fane. 
“JT have caused diligent inquiry to 
be made for him—secretly, for my 
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uncle won’t hear his name mention- 
ed—but without success. From all 
I can hear, he is chargeable with 
nothing worse than imprudence, 
though my uncle did once hint at 
something of a darker nature. I 
believe he was a general favourite; 
but I never saw him.” 

‘‘ Poor fellow!” said the sympa- 
thetic Curate. ‘* You must find 
him, Durham, and take care of him. 
But has this change of life been for 
the better? Has your prosperity 
brought any clear prospect of worthy 
occupation with it ?” 

“ Was ever such an atrocious 
kill-joy !—as if it were not enough 
occupation for an unfortunate mendi- 
cant like me to revel in the glories 
of his new position, and go pleasantly 
to the devil. But no, Josey; my 
conscience has smitten me for leading 
such a useless life, and I said so to 
my uncle. I told him I had looked 
on long enough at the world, and 
wished to play a part in it. ‘ You 
want to leave dragooning ?’ said he. 
‘Ido,’ said I. ‘ Marry,’ said he, in 
his usual laconic fashion. *‘ Whom?’ 
asked I. ‘* Anybody that’s respect- 
able,’ was the avuncular rejoinder. 
* What atrocious hypocrisy!’ thought 
I; ‘Til expose it immediately.’ 
‘ What d’ye think, sir, of Miss 
Podder?’ I said—‘ pretty, agreeable, 
and with the prospect of a grand 
cotton concern as her heritage.’ 
‘Rascal!’ thundered my uncle, going 
as near the verge of apoplexy as an 
elderly gentleman with safety can— 
‘how dare you mention the infernal 
cotton-spinning name?’ ‘ Miss 
Standish,’ I suggested—‘ good breed— 
regular Church - and - State family.’ 
* She hasn’t a second idea,’ said my 
uncle, ‘and I wouldn’t have you 
marry a fool, Durham.’ ‘ The only 
other eligible person I can think of,’ 
said I, ‘is our neighbour, Miss Kin- 
dersley.’ ©‘ Would you marry a 
death’s-head?’ thundered my rela- 
tive, (and the lady is somewhat 
gaunt and grim, Josey,) ‘or do you 
think I wish to see my niece-in-law 
grin at me?’ The upshot was, that 
as nothing was to be found near 
home, I was to try my fortune else- 
where. Married or not, at the end 
of a year I exchange life military 
for life bucolic ; -but I hardly dare 
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show my nose at home without a 
wife. Do you know anybody, Josey, 
that would suit me?” 

Why did the Curate redden at the 
question? Was it that he did know 
somebody to the purpose? And if 
80, why not name her? Poor Josiah ! 
a spark of jealousy shot sharply along 
that simple honest heart, as he thought 
how well Durham Fane would match 
with Lady Lee. 

Before he had time to grapple with 
thé thought, or to reply, a rattling as 
of plates, knives, and forks in the 
passage was heard; and presently a 
savoury odour preceded Jennifer 
into the room. A tender steak, done 
to a turn, a well made omelet, and a 
little pyramid of mashed potatoes, of 
a charming shade of brown, appeared 
on the snow-white cloth, with a 
bottle of beer standing sentinel over 
the whole. The Curate’s heart was 
filled with gratitude to Jennifer. » 

‘Bad policy, Miss Greene,” said 
Fane, drawing a chair toward the 
well-spread tray, ‘‘ to make my din- 
ner so inviting. I shall be coming 
too often.” 

“ Really, Durham, I don’t know 
what spell you’ve cast over Mrs 
Greene,” said Josiah, as she retired 
simpering primly. ‘She is really in 
a charming humour.” 

It did the Curate good to mark the 
affectionate ardour with which Fane 
threw himself on the steak. He 
hovered round his guest, plying him 
with pepper, ketchup, a browner por- 
tion of potato—uncorked his beer and 
poured it foaming creamily into the 
tumbler—drew the loaf and butter 
more within his reach—put a fire- 
screen before him, and then, some- 
what inconsistently, poked up the 
fire; after which, he sat down oppo- 
site him, smiling in the intervals of 
sipping his tea. 

*“ And how has the time passed 
with you, Josey?” inquired Fane, 
looking up from his plate; ‘* doubt- 
less, as of yore, in a state of dreamy 
activity. I always considered yours 
the most wonderful case of somnam- 
bulism ever known. You eat, drink, 
and walk about like other men, while 
your mind dwells for ever in ‘pleasant 
dream-lands. I would lay a wager 
that you do not now see me in my 
true light, as a very ordinary mortal 
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dropt in unexpectedly on an old 
friend, but as an Orestes brought by 
good spirits to rejoin his Pylades. 
Life and its incidents were always to 
you, in reality, what they are to 
other men only in the illusions of 
memory or of hope. And I would 
lay another wager, Josey, that if 
thou shouldst get thee a wife, she, 
to ordinary eyes a mere chronicler 
of small beer, and a mender of cotton 
stockings, will be, in yours, a peer- 
less and perfect dame, more than half 
angel, even though she should waddle 
before thee with no more waist than 
a soda-water bottle, and with chins 
all the way down to her stomacher.” 

“Do you think I have that facul- 
ty?” said the Curate, thoughtfully. 
‘* Why, it never struck me—perhaps 
I have, though—perhaps Ihave. But 
I don’t remember ever forming a very 
lofty opinion, such as you mention, 

any woman, except one—and she 

eserves it. Anybody would say so. 
You will say so yourself when you 
see her.” 

**No, Josey, no. I lack the vision 
and the faculty divine. Iam as much 
over-critical as you are the reverse ; 
and it has enabled me to walk scath- 
less through the hosts of sirens and 
Circes that beset a man in the earlier 
stages of his pilgrimage. Why, most 
reverend and simple Josey, you, with 
one-half my temptations, would have 
been hopelessly wedded years since 
to some remorseless female, who, with 
no more sympathy with your pursuits 
than my horse, would have invaded 
your sacred leisure and beloved ease 
at the head of a troop of imps, whom 
you would secretly have hated all the 
worse because you believed yourself 
their father. And for this lady with- 
out peer that you speak of—why, ’tis 
ten to one, Josey, that I find her 
some dowdy, or perchance some 
stupid lay figure which your warm 
imagination has”— 

“Durham!” said the Curate, se- 
riously—‘ Durham ! ” 

“Why, Josey, a thousand par- 
dons,” said Fane, looking up and 
pausing with a piece of steak on his 
lifted fork. ‘* Why, the old boy looks 
as grave as a judge—the sort of look 
you used to assume, Josey, when I 
played tricks on our revered head- 
master at the old vicarage school. 
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But I will look at her, Josey, through 
your spectacles, and, whatever may 
be my secret thoughts of this piece 
of Eve’s flesh, I will say nought 
except in praise of her; nay more, 
without seeing her, I pronounce 
her "— 

‘Say nothing till you have seen 
her, Durham,” interposed the Curate, 
‘* and then say just what you honestly 
think.” 

‘* But you have roused my curiosity, 
Josey. Whoorwhatisshe? What 
is her name among men? ” 

“‘ She is called Lady Lee,” said 
the Curate ; ** and her Christian name 
is Hester.” 

“Lady Lee!” repeated Fane — 
‘then she is married, eh? and you 
are admiring your neighbour's wife, 
most virtuous Josey?” 

“No,” said the Curate; ‘she’s a 
widow.” 

“A widow!” cried Fane. ‘Why, 
there you have shivered to pieces at 
a word all the high imaginations with 
which I was labouring to come up 
to your description. There are two 
sorts of widows—one, fat, contented, 
red-faced, looking out for prey among 
mankind with the calmness of a pro- 
ficient in the art of man-stealing—the 
other, wizened, sharp-nosed, queru- 
lous, and mighty prolific, as a train 
of ugly little copies of the dear de- 
parted bear witness. Which does 
her ladyship belong to, Josey ?” 

“T'll talk to you on the subject 
when you're in a better frame of 
mind,” said the Curate. ‘ 

“ But, seriously now, Josey, and in 
sober truth, would there not be some- 
thing truly formidable in the idea of 
marrying a widow? To step, not 
merely into a dead man’s shoes, but 
to put your head in his very nightcap 
—to havea ghost for a rival—to have 
base comparisons drawn between 
yourself and an apparition—to find 
that her taste inclines towards dark 
men (the complexion of the deceased 
having been of a fine deep bronze, 
while yours is of angelic fairness)— 
to know that, when you keep her 
waiting for dinner, or venture to be 
drowsy when she wants you to be 
lively, she is thinking of a dear first 
husband who never committed these 
crimes. Ah, Josey, do not all these 
sentiment- defying considerations lurk 
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within the close-crimped circle of a 
widow’s cap?” 

While delivering these remarks, 
Fane was too busy with his knife 
and fork to observe that they caused 
the Curate to fidget nervously in his 
chair. At the conclusion of them the 
latter hastened to change the subject, 
taking advantage of the allusion Fane 
had made to their school-days to talk 
of those vanished times with wonder- 
ful zest and glee. 

At length, after prolonged and 
youth-restoring review of past times, 
Fane rose, looking at his watch. 
** Josey, I must be off.” 

‘““Not at all,” said the Curate, 
starting hastily from his chair; ‘* you 
must stay here to-night. Don’t you 
hear the rain?” 

*“ But "twill put you out of your 
way,” urged Fane. 

“Not in the least—not in the 
least,” said the hospitable Curate. 
He had been revolving in his mind 
the chances of Jennifer permitting 
the sanctuary of the spare room to 
be profaned, and had resolved not 
to run the risk of giving her a dis- 
taste for Fane at this, his first visit, 
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by taxing her amiability too much, 
as that might render his future ones 
unpleasant. Therefore the Curate 
had arranged that Fane should occupy 
his own bed, that he should himself 
sleep on the sofa, and that Mrs Greene 
need not know anything about it. 
So.when they had talked their fill, 
the Curate took a candle to show 
him the way. But first they went 
out to the stable, where Fane, with 
his own hands, groomed his charger, 
fed him (for Josiah, though he had 
no horse of his own, was always pre- 
pared to entertain the steeds upon 
which his brother clergymen came to 
visit him), and littered him down, 
Josiah holding the candle. Then they 
proceeded up-stairs, at thetop of which 
Josiah halted, and cautioning his 
friend to step lightly that he might 
not awake Mrs Greene, whose door 
he would pass, whispered ‘* Good 
night,” and, watching him disappear 
and shut the door of the chamber, 
descended softly to his sitting-room, 
where, taking off his coat and shoes, 
he slumbered peacefully on the sofa, 
with his best surplice and a green 
baize table-cloth for bed-clothes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


When Jennifer entered the next 
morning, to glance her sharp eyes 
round the sitting-room and direct the 
labours of the housemaid (a young 
villager, whom she kept in a state of 
complete subjection), she was startled 
at seeing her.master extended on the 
sofa, slumbering, as aforesaid, peace- 
fully beneath the surplice and the table- 
cloth—for the Curate, rendered restless 
by the many thoughts whichthe pre- 
sence of his friend had conjured up, lay 
tossing long after midnight, and had 
failed to wake so early as he designed 
in order to evade detection. Jennifer 
drew herself up and looked at him 
with austere surprise ; but presently 


guessing the true state of the case, 


she turned to her young assistant, 
who stood behind her with broom 
and duster, and commanded her to 
go softly into the Curate’s bed-room 
and bring her word who was sleeping 
there. Presently the maid returned, 
saying it was the strange officer, 
and Jennifer’s features relaxed into 


a stern smile as she thought of the 
supremacy she had established over 
the Curate, driving him to adopt such 


devices in his own house. Sweet is 
the evidence of our own power—far 
sweeter to natures such as Jennifer’s 
than proofs of affection. And, send- 
ing the maid elsewhere, she closed 
the door softly and went away. 

But even that soft closing of the door 
roused the Curate. He opened his 
eyes, looked for a moment wonder- 
ingly about him, and then, recalling 
the event of the evening, he sat up 
on the sofa, rubbed his eyes, and 
stole gently out from under the shelter 
of his ecclesiastical bed-clothes. Con- 
gratulating himself on the perfect 
success of his manceuvre, he arranged 
the table-cloth on the table, put by 
his surplice where he had found it, 
shook and thumped the sofa cushions 
to remove the traces of his occupancy, 
and, throwing his coat. and waist- 
coat across his arm, stole gently out 
into the passage, intending to finish 
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his toilette in his own room before 
waking his friend, and to instruct 
him to feign that be, Fane, had dropt 
in to breakfast after having slept 
elsewhere. But these machinations 
were dissolved into thin air at the 
sight of Jennifer, who confronted him 
in the lobby. The Curate started 
like a guilty thing surprised, stared, 
and then said feebly, ‘* Good morn- 
ing, Mrs Greene.” 

“I’m afraid, sir, you’ve not slept 
comfortably,” said Jennifer; ‘* but I 
must say ‘twas your own fault, Mr 
Young. Wasn’t there the spare room 
for your friend, if you had only let me 
know?” 

The Curate was overpowered by 
Jennifer's goodness, and murmured 
something about “ not wishing to give 
her trouble.” 

* And pray, sir, when did I com- 
plain of trouble when I could make you 
or your friends comfortable?” asked 
Jennifer, reproachfully. ‘‘ Would the 
Captain like tea or coffee for break- 
fast, sir?—or there’s chocolate, if he 
would prefer it?” 

** Anything, anything you like, my 
good Mrs Greene—my friend’s not 
particular,” said the Curate, quite 
embarrassed with his gratitude, and 
running hastily up-stairs. 

This condescension to meet the 
Curate’s wishes was a great stroke of 
policy on the part of Jennifer. She 
felt that it was of no use to strain the 
reins too tightly without an object, 
and that an occasional relaxation of 
them might better answer her ends— 
for ends, and very definite ones, 
Jennifer had, even from the first day 
of her establishment at Lanscote Par- 
sonage. She had soon perceived the 
Curate to be as helpless, as she 
phrased it, as a child, in his domestic 
concerns —and who could manage 
them better than she? And, having 
established this fact, she had once ab- 
sented herself on a week’s leave, for 
the purpose of letting the Curate feel 
how necessary she was to his com- 
fort ; and, on returning, had the satis- 
faction of hearing him confess that 
everything had gone wrong in her 
absence. Then, was she not good- 
looking ?—was not her family respect- 
able? And if she had lowered herself 
before, in consequence of reduced cir- 
cumstances, by marrying a small ship- 
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master, why, that was all the more 
reason she should do better next 
time. And, in fact, the shipmaster 
having been disposed of, by drown- 
ing, some years before, Jennifer, in 
her innermost heart, cherished the 
design of supplying his place with the 
Curate. And what was there, she 
thought, so unlikely in it? Their re- 
lation would be but little altered by 
such a step—in fact, she should care 
even better for his interests then than 
now—and so Jennifer, with the 
patience of a sharp, calculating, cat- 
like nature, set herself deliberately to 
watch for the unsuspecting, unwary 
Curate. 

Excellent was the breakfast to 
which the Curate and his friend sat 
smilingly down that morning—so 
excellent, that Fane could not help 
eulogising it. 

‘* Why, Josey,” he said, ‘ what a 
precious old sensualist you must have 
grown since we parted! Not content 
with bread and toast, you must have 
hot rolls too—and, (shade of Apicius!) 
as if marmalade were not sufficient, 
here are two sorts of jam—and this 
trout is superb, and so is the coffee— 
Josey, I must really borrow Mrs 
Greene for a short time—won’t you 
lend her to me, you clerical gour- 
mand?” And the Curate, submitting 
cheerfully to the charge of gourmand- 
ising (which was, however, quite un- 
merited, for he did not often get such 
breakfasts), smiled gratefully on Jen- 
nifer, who, in her smartest cap, was 
pouring out the coffee with an air of 
prim satisfaction. 

‘I enjoy this wonderfully,” said 
Fane, as he sat after breakfast on a 
wooden seat fixed against the hedge 
that bounded the Curate’s garden, 
having a canopy of lilacs and labur- 
nums, while around were thickly 
scattered yellow wall-flowers, with a 
bee feeding on the red heart of each, 
and humming as it fed, mingled with 
many a balsam, and stocks purple 
and white—“I enjoy this wonder- 
fully,” said Fane, looking up from a 
great volume that lay on his lap, and 
addressing the Curate, who, pipe in 
mouth, was bending among his flow- 
ers ;—‘‘ more than you, Josey, for 
this is your daily life, and familiarity 
with these pleasant sights and sounds 
and scents must have bred a certain 
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indifference towards them. But hours 
like these steal in enchantingly in the 
intervals of a busy or a struggling life, 
such as mine has mostly been, and as 
I hope it will be.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said the 
Curate. ‘You are one of those who 
love strong contrasts, and can scarcely 
appreciate even the peaceful blue of 
the sky unless it peers in streaks 
through thunder-clouds. But the key 
of my taste is pitched lower, and I 
find in these quiet scenes a daily 
beauty, as Iago says—(by the by, 
where did such a villain as Iago come 
by that delicious phrase, Durham ?) 
And if I did find my pursuits staling 
by custom, why, a slight fillip, such 
as the presence of an old friend, suf- 
fices to restore their lustre. To-day 
the garden looks almost gaudy, Dur- 
ham.” 

“ You're a good simple old boy, 
Josey,” said Fane, ‘and I’ve half a 
mind to envy you. There are two 


classes in the world who seem to me 
to come nearer happiness than any 
others—gardeners and painters. Both 
are brought into incessant contact 
with the wonders, the glory, and the 


variety of nature, and are thus secure 
against satiety. Both are engaged 
in a struggle, not with their fellows 
(which leads to emulations, envyings, 
and the rest that you wot of, Josey), 
but with the secrets of the outer 
world— and both receive sufficient en- 
couragement to lead them onward in 
infinite search. Lastly, Josey, both 
find perpetual rewards in the sym- 
pathy and pleasure which their suc- 
cess excites in others. And, there- 
fore, could I but discern in myself 
any artist-power of expression, I 
would turn my sabre-tasche into a 
palette, fill my holsters with camel- 
hair brushes, and (leaving gardening 
out of the question, because it would 
make my back ache, and is, moreover, 
of the earth, earthy) devote myself to 
placing on canvass the essence of some- 
thing now lying unthought of in na- 
ture’s treasury. Thus might one give 
the world assurance of a man who 
could listen to its din without wishing 
to join in the struggle or the shout- 
ing.” 

“A little momentary enthusiasm, 
excited by present peaceful enjoy- 
ment, Durham,” said the Curate, 
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smiling. ‘You are meant to cast a 
broad and general glance upon the 
world, not to peer microscopically into 
its minuter, though still infinite won- 
ders. Trust me, Durham, you would 
never learn to hang your morrow’s 
expectations, as I do, on the unfolding 
of a bud, or the breaking of a germ 
through the soil.” 

“* Long may you continue to flou- 
rish in your paradise,” said his friend. 
“It only wants one thing to complete 
it—such as I now see coming down 
the road, sending rays before her, as 
Dante says of his advancing angel, 
like the morning star. An Eve, 
Josey, approaches, in a fringed para- 
sol and straw bonnet—and, by Jove, 
she’s coming in at the gate!” 

The Curate, somewhat short-sighted 
as he was, recognised the celestial ap- 
parition before it lifted the latch—he 
always knew Lady Lee a long way 
off. In his haste to greet her he 
made a spring over the central flower- 
bed, instead of going round it, and, 
over-estimating his agility, decapi- 
tated two gorgeous tulips. Her lady- 
ship, however, displayed none of this 
haste, waiting patiently with the open 
gate in her hand to admit Julius, who 
had overshot the goal in breathless 
pursuit of a butterfly. 

“‘T am so glad you have come this 
morning!” said the Curate (as if his 
illuminated countenance and eager 
haste did not sufficiently express this). 
“T am so glad you have come, for 
there is an old friend of mine here 
whom I should like you to know.” 

To say the truth, Lady Lee’s face 
did not assume any appearance of 
warm interest in this friend, nor of 
great. anxiety to make his acquaint- 
ance. In fact, when the Curate had 
occasionally before introduced her to 
friends of his, whom he had warmly 
eulogised, her quick-sighted ladyship 
had perceived in a moment that they 
owed their merits principally, if not © 
altogether, to the Curate’s imagina- 
tion acting through his warm heart, 
being, in fact, the merest stupid 
respectabilities imaginable. So she 
walked with the Curate amid the 
flower-beds towards the bench where 
Fane was seated, in full expectation 
of finding there some clerical gentle- 
man clothed inside and out in dingi- 
ness, and whose talk was of tithes. 
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Accordingly she lifted her eyes 
somewhat languidly as Fane rose at 
her approach; but they immediately 
opened into an expression of interest 
on encountering the glance of the ear- 
nest, thoughtful, intelligent pair that 
met them. Certainly, there was no- 
thing of the personage she had pre- 
figured in the tall, well-made form, 
clad in a handsome uniform, that bent 
towards her as the Curate named ‘his 
friend, Captain Fane.” 

Fane, too, finding that he was in 
the presence of the peerless dame who 
had illuminated the Curate’s conver- 
sation the night before, and knowing 
from old experience that Josiah’s 
swans often appeared merely geese to 
the public eye, did not feel his curio- 
sity much excited till he caught that 
after-glance of hers, contrasting so 
flatteringly with her first indifferent, 
somewhat supercilious look, as to ap- 
pear like an involuntary compliment. 

The Curate stood by, watching the 
interview, and gently rubbing his 
hands as he glanced from one to the 
other. He had always thought each 
of them handsome—but they looked 
handsomer than they ever had before, 


to his eyes, as they stood opposite to 
each other, their faces reflecting in- 


terest. And then a strong sense of 
his own personal identity flashed sud- 
denly on him, as if he could stand 
apart from the group and see himself 
making the third in it, with his plain 
face and form, his ungraceful attitude, 
and his dingy dress, contrasting 
strongly with the grace, easy strength, 
and picturesque attire of his friend. 
The Curate was little accustomed to 
think about his own appearance, and 
could not account for the sudden ac- 
cess of egotism. 

“Come, don’t be ceremonious ; 
shake hands,” said the Curate. “ I’m 
sure you'll be friends.” 

Fane held out his hand— He 
should think the better of himself, 
henceforth, for Josiah’s prophecy.” A 
sensation, as of guilt to be atoned for, 
came over him as he looked at Lady 
Lee, and thought of his blasphemy 
about widows on the previous night. 

Now Lady Lee’s second glance had 
satisfied her of the truth of a suspi- 
cion which the first had communicated 
to her mind—viz., that she had seen 
Captain Fane before. He was, how- 
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ever, quickest in remembering where, 
because she had, on the occasion of 
their meeting, been attired very much 
as at present, whereas his uniform 
made a difference sufficient to puzzle 
one who had only seen him in a 
shooting-jacket and wide-awake hat. 
Presently, however, she recognised 
the hero of the adventure at the step- 
ping-stones — the more easily, per- 
haps, because his face had once or 
twice risen uncalled for to her mental 
eye during the interval ; and, remem- 
bering the mode in which he had got 
her out of her difficulty, she very un- 
gratefully intrenched herself in a 
double allowance of reserve and cold- 
ness. So she merely put the tips of 
her fingers in his extended hand, and 
turned to the Curate. 

‘** She and Juley,” she said, ‘* were 
taking their morning walk, and she 
had looked in to say that there was 
an arrival at the Heronry very inter- 
esting to the Curate—a packet of new 
books, which he must come and in- 
spect, and which Rosa was now un- 
packing.” This was one of her lady- 
ship’s methods of obliging the Curate, 
for, knowing that his slender income 
was entirely inadequate to appease 
his literary voracity,. she used to 
order regularly all the most expen- 
sive works connected with his pur- 
suits, though she never looked into 
the half of them herself. 

The Curate’s eyes glistened, and 
he rubbed his hands vigorously in an- 
ticipation. ‘* Now we shall see the 
great illustrated Ornithology,” said 
he; “glorious! glorious! they say the 
drawings are like life.” 

‘* And that’s exactly what they 
ought to resemble,” said Fane, who 
had seated himself again on the bench 
with his book open on his knee. 
‘“‘ Always take care, Josey, that in 
your ardour as a naturalist you don’t 
lose sight of nature. For, do but 
listen now to a passage I had just 
lighted on in old Gilbert White.” 
And he read as follows—‘ Echo has 
always been so amusing to the ima- 
gination that the poets have personi- 
fied her, and in their hands she has 
been the occasion of many a beautiful 
fiction. Nor need the gravest man be 
ashamed to appear taken with such 
a phenomenon, since” (mark you, 
Josey), ‘ since it may become the sub- 
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ject of philosophical or mathematical 
inquiries.” ‘‘ Strange now,” went on 
Fane, ‘* that to this old gentleman, a 
lover of nature, it should appear that 
nature was made for science, not 
science for nature; that he should 
fancy his partiality for having his 
imagination stirred by echo needed a 
scientific excuse !” 

“But that was only his printed 
and published opinion,” said Lady 
Lee, who listened with interest. 
** Trust me his private one was very 
different, and, often when shouting 
like a schoolboy to wake an echo, the 
idea that pleased him was neither 
mathematical nor philosophical, but 
poetical—that of an invisible inhabi- 
tant of the solitude.” 

“Good!” said the Curate, rubbing 
his hands exultingly. ‘Ah, you 
shall find no boy’s play here, Dur- 
ham. But the truth is, that natu- 
ralists are sometimes matter-of-fact 
people, incapable of seeing a double 
meaning in the great book they study, 
and in talking to them we must use 
their language. White was writing 
to some utilitarian friend, who could 
better understand his sympathy with 
science than with nature. And if—” 


The Curate paused abruptly, for he 
became aware that Jennifer was 
standing at a little distance from him, 
with an expression primmer even 
than usual, and holding his surplice 


thrown over her arm. 
Mrs Greene ?” 
“*'There’s a couple that was to have 
been married at ten, sir—and now it’s 
half-past—the clerk’s come to say 
they’re waiting,” answered Jennifer. 
** Bless me!” cried the Curate, “I 
had forgotten all about it; quick, 
good Mrs Greene” (as Jennifer helped 
him on with the surplice, looking all 
the time as resentful as if it were her 
wedding that was delayed). ‘‘ You see 


** What is it, 
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what you have to answer for, between 
you,” said he, hastening through the 
garden, out of the gate, and down 
the road, with his surplice streaming 
behind him as if he were the bearer 
of a flag of truce. 

“It’s one body’s work to look after 
him,” said Jennifer, as she re-entered 
the house. : 

“Come, Juley,” said Lady Lee, 
finding herself left alone with the 
Captain, bowing to whom she took 
her departure. 

Fane looked at his watch, and, 
finding his presence would shortly be 
required on parade, went to the stable, 
saddled his horse, and walked down 
the road leading him by the bridle. 
And as his homeward road was the 
same as Lady Lee’s, and as he walk- 
ed faster than she and Julius, he, in 
the natural course of things, overtook 
them, and slackened his pace to theirs, 
and the subject of the conversation 
he then opened was one in which 
they had common _ interest — their 
friend the Curate. Presently Julius, 
becoming clamorous for a ride, was 
lifted into the saddle. There was no 
such thing as preserving a cold de- 
meanour to one so frank, easy, and 
clever as Fane—and her ladyship 
found herself gradually forgetting the 
origin of their acquaintance, convers- 
ing with him nearly as freely as with 
the Curate ; and she felt almost sorry 
when they halted at the lodge-gate of 
the Heronry, and Julius being with 
some trifling resistance dismounted, 
Fane got into the saddle, took his 
leave, and they separated. After 
riding a short distance, he turned and 
looked back. Lady Lee, too, was 
looking back, perhaps after Julius, for, 
immediately calling to the boy to 
come along and not be troublesome, 
she walked onward to the house, and 
the trees hid her from his sight. 
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TWENTY YEARS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Herz is a curious book, of a kind 
not often met with. It relates toa 
colony of which less is known and 
heard, in Europe and out of Spain, 
than of almost any other belonging to 
a European power. The remote posi- 
tion of the Philippines, and the slight 
interest generally attached to them, 
have checked the ardour even of 
that inquisitive race of travellers who 
seek by preference the least explored 
regions of the earth’s surface. And 
Spaniards and Creoles, by nature in- 
dolent and unobservant, trouble them- 
selves little with the writing of books. 
The author of the one before us is an 
adventurous Frenchman, of quick in- 
telligence and warm feelings, who has 
seen and suffered much, and who 
mingles with a description of scenes 
and tribes almost unknown to the 
world, an interesting, and often an 
affecting narrative of his own cares 
and sorrows. He writes with the most 
uncultivated simplicity. No portion 
of the success which his volume can 
hardly fail to secure, can be attri- 
buted to the factitious graces of style. 
His extreme naturalness, perhaps, 
serves him better than would have 
done any more ambitious attempt. 
It harmonises excellently with the 
character of his adventures, and the 
freshness of his subject. 

Of all arts, trades, and professions, 
the most universally applicable and 
available is unquestionably that of 
medicine. Amongst its professors in 
England, and especially amongst their 
junior portion, complaints are frequent 
of the scarcity of sick, the fewness of 
fees, the excess of doctors. Our ad- 
vice to those impatient disciples of 
Galen, who fret and chafe under the 
long feeless probation which inva- 
riably precedes fame and wealth, 
but which these by no means in- 
variably succeed, is to get ready a 
compact kit, a bright lancet, and a 
well-filled medicine chest, and to be- 
take themselves to one of the nume- 
rous lands where an English or a 
French doctor is prized, pampered, 


and, above all, paid. Whithersoever 
he goes, the doctor may reckon on a 
good reception. In the Indian hunt- 
ing lodge or the Bedouin tent, by the 
gold-gully of the lawless Far-West, 
or amidst the fierce tribes of the dis- 
tant East, the man will seldom meet 
injury or offence who brings relief to 
suffering humanity. So long as sick- 
ness and infirmity are the allotted 
burthen of our race, he may make 
pretty sure of a welcome. A chancery 
barrister, however learned and acute, 
would be but moderately useful in the 
desert or the backwoods; a dignitary 
of the church, however pious and 
eloquent, might have a better chance, 
amongst Arabs and cannibals, of being 
knocked on the head than listened to, 
of being eaten than of getting any- 
thing to eat. But the man of pills 
and bistourys is at once appreciated. 
Such, perhaps, was the reflection that 
induced the author of the book before 
us to choose medicine as his pro- 
fession. 

M. de la Gironiére begins his nar- 
rative in an abrupt, old-fashioned 
way, which carries one back to the 
days of Defoe and his imitators. 

‘* My father was born at Nantes,” 
he says, ‘‘ and held the rank of cap- 
tain in the regiment of Auvergne. 
The Revolution lost him his commis- 
sion and his fortune, and left him for 
sole remaining resource a little pro- 
perty called La Planche, belonging to 
my mother, and situate at two leagues 
from Nantes, in the parish of Ver- 
toux. 

‘ At the beginning of the Empire 
he wished to take service again ; but, 
at that period, his name was an ob- 
stacle, and he failed in every attempt 
to obtain even lieutenant’s rank. Al- 
most without the means of existence, 
he retired to Za Planche with his 
family. There he lived for some 
years, suffering the grief and many 
annoyances occasioned him by the 
sudden change from opulence to needi- 
ness, and by the impossibility of sup- 
plying all the wants of his numerous 
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family. A short illness terminated 
his sad existence, and his mortal 
remains were laid in the cemetery at 
Vertoux. My mother, a pattern of 
courage and devotedness, remained a 
widow with six children, two girls 
and four boys; she continued to live 
in the country, and herself gave us 
the first elements of instruction.” 

An out-of-door life, the fresh sea- 
air of Brittany, abundance of violent 
exercise, combined to harden and 
strengthen the body of Paul de la 
Gironiére, and to qualify him to en- 
counter the perils and adventures to 
which he was subsequently exposed. 
As a mere child, he daily walked his 
four leagues to and from Nantes, 
where he went to school, and where 
he afterwards studied at the Hotel 
Dieu, and passed at an unusually 
early age his examination as sur- 
geon. Twenty-four hours after he 
had received his diploma, he offered 
his services to the consignee of a 
vessel then fitting out for the East 
Indies. He agreed for a very mode- 


rate salary, and made the voyage. 
In a year he was back at Nantes. 
He made two other similar voyages, 


before embarking, in the autumn of 
1819, on board the Cultivator, a crazy 
old ship, commanded by an old cap- 
tain, long ashore, and bound for Ma- 
nilla, at which they were eight months 
in arriving. The Cultivator cast 
anchor near the little town of Cavite, 
where M. de la Gironiére engaged a 
lodging, having obtained permission 
to reside on shore. 
_ “To make up for my long inac- 
tivity on board ship, I eagerly en- 
gaged in my favourite exercises, ex- 
ploring the country in all directions 
with my gun upon my shoulder. 
Taking for a guide the first Indian 
whom I met, I made long excursions, 
less occupied in shooting than in ad- 
Miring the magnificent scenery. I 
knew a little Spanish, and soon ac- 
quired a few Tagaloc words. Whether 
it was for excitement’s sake, or from 
a vague desire of braving danger, I 
know not, but I was particularly fond 
of wandering in remote places, said 
to be frequented by robbers. With 
hese I occasionally fell in, but the 
sight of my gun kept them in check. 
may say with truth that at that 
period of my life I had so little sense 
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of danger, that I was always ready to 
put myself forward when there was 
an enemy to fight, or a peril to be in- 
curred.” 

Not to many men, certainly, are so 
many opportunities afforded of grati- 
fying a passion for peril and adven- 
ture, as there have been to M. de la 
Gironiére. The first soon occurred. 
He had been but a short time at 
Cavite, when the cholera broke out 
and quickly spread over the entire 
island. Its ravages were terrible; 
the Indians, especially, were swept 
off by thousands; day and night the 
death-carts were in the streets. In 
their terror and despair, the Indians 
imagined that the foreigners had poi- 
soned the rivers and fountains, with 
intent to destroy the native popula- 
tion and seize the Philippines. The 
consequence of this belief was a ter- 
rible massacre at Manilla and at 
Cavite. The captain of the Culti- 
vator was one of the first victims. 
Almost all the French in Manilla 
were assassinated, and their houses 
pillaged and devastated. One alone 
escaped—a captain of a ship, named 
Gautrin, now alive and in Paris. His 
courage and muscular strength saved 
him. After seeing one of his friends 
pitilessly cut to pieces, he threw him- 
self head foremost amongst the mur- 
derers, his fists for sole defence, and 
made his way through them, receiv- 
ing, on his passage, three sabre-cuts 
and a lance-thrust. At Cavite, M. 
de la Gironiére was pursued, but had 
time to jump into a boat and take 
refuge on board the Cultivator. Thence 
he was summoned to an American 
vessel, whose mate had just been 
stabbed upon his own deck by cus- 
tom-house guards. He had scarcely 
dressed the wound, when he learned 
that the captain of a Marseilles ves- 
sel was on shore, and that perhaps 
there still was a possibility of saving 
him. M. de la Gironiéere bravely 
volunteered the attempt. He went 
ashore alone, in a boat which he 
ordered the rowers to keep at a short 
distance from shore. ‘On reach- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘ a small square called 
Puerta Baga, I observed a group of 
three or four hundred Indians. I had 
a presentiment that it was in that 
direction I ought to prosecute my 
search. I approached, and beheld 
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the unfortunate Drouant, pale as a 
corpse. A furious Indian was on the 
point of plunging his kreese into his 
breast ; I threw myself between the 
captain and the poignard, violently 
pushing the murderer and his in- 
tended victim, so as to separate them. 
*Run!’ I cried in French, ‘a boat 
awaits you.’ So great was the stupe- 
faction of the Indians that the cap- 
tain escaped unpursued.” M. de la 
Gironiére’s life seemed worth but little 
at that moment. He was surrounded 
by four hundred frantic and blood- 
thirsty savages. Daggers menaced 
him on every side. By audacity and 
presence of mind he kept the foe at 
bay for a few moments, and was 
finally rescued by an Indian soldier, 
whose sick wife he had cured gratis. 
The boat was doubtless gone, so the 
Doctor turned his steps towards his 
lodging, but encountered upon the 
way a humerous gang of workmen 
from the arsenal, armed with hatchets 
and hurrying to attack the French 
vessels lying in the bay. Again a 
grateful patient saved the life of the 
Doctor, who had scarcely got into his 
room when Yang-Po, a Chinese, who 
kept a tea-shop on the ground floor, 
warned him to depart, for that the 
Indians were coming to attack. Partly 
because he knew not whither to be-. 
take himself, and partly, perhaps, 
with the idea that the worthy China- 
man’s caution proceeded from appre- 
hensions for his tea-chests, the Doctor 
decided to remain where he was till 
morning. It was now dark night. 
He barricaded his room-door with 
furniture, loaded his pistols and 
double-barrelled gun, and put out his 
light. He waited thus for three hours, 
struggling against sleep, for, in spite 
of his critical position, fatigue weighed 
down his eyelids. At eleven o’clock 
a friendly half-breed came to the res- 
cue. The Doctor got out of a window 
in the roof, and descended into the 
street in rear of the house, just as 
the Indians assailed it in front. The 
half-breed took him home for the 
night, and provided a boat for him 
to go on board his ship. Just as 
he was about to leave, a letter was 
put into his hand, signed by the cap- 
tains of the foreign ships in the bay. 
Fearing an attack, they were about to 
take a wider offing. Two of them 
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had left on shore a part of their pro- 
visions, all their fresh water, and 
even their sails. They entreated M. 
de la Gironiére, in whose courage aud 
influence with the natives they evi- 
dently reposed great confidence, to 
send them these indispensable things, 
as well as a large sum of money in 
dollars, belonging to one of them. 
Most men, in our young medico’s 
place, might have thought they had 
done enough in the way of self-devo- 
tion. Not so he. He actually re- 
turned amongst the Indians, from 
whose hands he had thrice so nar- 
rowly escaped with life, and, by 
a happy union of fearlessness, firm- 
ness, and conciliation, -he not only 
remained unscathed amongst them, 
but induced two hundred of them, by 
the promise of a dollar per man, to 
work under his orders, and embark 
the much-desired stores. His greatest 
difficulty was the transport of the 
great heap of dollars belonging to 
the captain whose life he had saved. 
Had the Indians got scent of them, 
the temptation would have been far 
too strong for their virtue. M. de la 
Gironiére adopted the plan of filling 
his pockets and going on board the ° 
boat, where, hidden by the sailors, he 
most gingerly emptied them, almost 
coin by coin, lest the Indians should 
hear the gingling of the silver. After 
twenty journeys between house and 
boat, the money was all in safety. 
Whilst transporting the sails on board, 
the Doctor’s life was again in immi- 
nent peril. A few days before the 
massacre, a French sailor, who was 
working as sailmaker, had died of the 
cholera. His comrades took fright, 
wrapped the body in a sail, and hur- 
ried on board their ship. This body 
the Indians now discovered. It was 
in a state of putrefaction. Terrified 
at first, their terror soon changed to 
fury. ‘Your friends,” they cried, 
‘‘have left this corpse here, on pur- 
pose that it might poison the air, and 
increase the violence of the epidemic. 
And once more they handled their 
kreeses, and were about to assail the 
Doctor. Once more his coolness 
saved him. 


‘‘ What,” he cried, ‘“‘you 
are afraid of a poor devil dead of the 
cholera! I will soon rid you of him. 

And, although inwardly shuddering, 
he wrapped the corpse in a little gail, 
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carried it down to the beach, and had 
it buried. It was a busy and agitating 
day, but at last the work was com- 
pleted, and at nightfall the Doctor 
returned to the Cultivator, towing, at 
the stern of his boat, a dozen casks 
of fresh water, and completely worn 
out by fatigue, excitement, and want 
of food—for he had eaten nothing 
since the previous day. He tells his 
adventures with a simplicity and 
modesty which carry conviction of 
their truth. His heroic exertions and 
self - devotion were but poorly re- 
warded. He had lost nearly every- 
thing he possessed, in the pillage of 
his lodgings at Cavite, including a 
small venture of merchandise, in 
which he had invested the savings of 
his previous voyages. He had but 
the clothes he stood in, a few old 
things which he could only wear on 
board, and thirty-two dollars. The 
two French captains he had so greatly 
served, do not appear to have shown 
themselves substantially grateful; and 
an English captain, who owed him a 
hundred dollars—to fetch which he 
rowed to the entrance of the bay, a 
distance of ten leagues from Cavite— 
laughed in his face and denied the 
debt. Youth, self-confidence, and a 
good conscience, are apt to be accom- 
panied by a light heart, and M. de la 
Gironiére, or Doctor Pablo, as they 
called him in the Philippines, by no 
means desponded. Things got quiet 
upon shore, the Spanish authorities 
had taken tardy steps to prevent the 
recurrence of disorder, and the priests 
at Cavite had been so obliging as to 
launch a public excommunication 
against all who had ee the 
life of the French doctor. e only 
medical man in the place, his services 
were greatly prized. Now that he 
had returned on board, the sick were 
again obliged to content them with 
the hazardous prescriptions of Indian 
sorcerers. M. de la Gironitre was 
thinking of returning to land, when 
an Indian, whom he had sometimes 
met in his shooting excursions, came 
off in a skiff to invite him to spend 
some time with him at his house, ten 
leagues from Cavite, near the moun- 
tains of Marigondon. The temptation 
of sport was irresistible. Taking with 
him his double-barrelled gun and his 
thirty-two dollars — his entire pro- 
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perty, in short—he intrusted himself 
to the guidance of his new friend. 
The Indian’s little dwelling was de- 
lightfully situated, in the cool shadow 
of the palm, and of the Yang-Yang, 
a large tree whose flowers spread 
around a delicious perfume. Two 
charming Indian girls were the Eves 
of this terrestrial paradise, where the 
young Frenchman met with the ut- 
most kindness and hospitality. He 
passed three weeks there, hunting and 
shooting. Then came a summons to 
his ship, which was about to sail. 
The messenger had lingered, and the 
missive was already several days old. 
Making a present of his gun to his 
kind host, the wanderer unwillingly 
quitted the pleasant shade of the 
Yang-Yangs, and the exhilarating 
pursuit of the deer, and hastened to 
Manilla. The Cultivator had sailed. 
In the far distance he beheld her, 
moving sluggishly before a gentle 
breeze, towards the exit from the bay. 
If the breeze did not freshen, the 
Indian boatmen said it was possible 
to overtake the ship. But they de- 
manded twelve dollars to make the 
attempt. M. de la Gironiére had but 
twenty-five remaining. What would 
become of him, in this remote colony, 
where he knew no one, with only thir- 
teen dollars, and without other clothes 
than the white jacket and trousers 
and striped shirt in which he stood. 
A sudden thought crossed his mind. 
What if he were to remain at Manilla 
and practise his profession? Young 
and inexperienced though he was, he 
ventured to think himself the best 
physician and surgeon the Philippines 
then could boast. He turned his back 
to the ship, and walked briskly into 
Manilla. 

Manilla and its suburbs have a 
population of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls, of which Span- 
iards and creoles form but a tenth 
part. The remainder are Tagalocs (the 
Indians), half-breeds, and Chinese. 
The town is divided into two sections, 
the military and the mercantile. The 
latter is the suburb. The former, 
surrounded by lofty walls, has the sea 
on one side of it, and, upon another 
side, a vast plain, where the troops 
are exercised, and where, each night, 
the indolent creoles, lazily extended 
in their carriages, repair to exhibit 
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their elegant dresses, and to inhale 
the sea-breezes. It is the Hyde Park 
of the Indian Archipelago. On an- 
other side the military town is sepa- 
rated from the trading town by the 
river Pasig, along which, all the day 
long, float boats laden with merchan- 
dise, and charming gondolas, convey- 
ing idlers to different parts of the 
suburb, or to visit the ships in the 
bay. 

Inhabited principally by Spanish 
Officials, the aspect of the military 
town is dull and monotonous; the 
streets run in straight lines, and have 
very wide granite footpaths. The 
carriage-way is carefully macadam- 
ised. The inhabitants are so effemi- 
nate, that they could not endure the 
noise of carriages upon pavement. 
The spacious houses—palaces in size 
—are built in a particular manner, 
calculated to resist earthquakes and 
hurricanes, so frequent in that part of 
the world. They have none of them 
more thanone storey above the ground- 
floor. That storey, where the family 
usually live, is surrounded by a wide 
gallery, which may be shut or opened 
at will by means of large sliding 
panels, with panes of very thin mother- 
o’-pearl instead of glass. The mother- 
o’-pearl permits the passage of light 
whilst excluding the heat of the sun. 
Bifiondoc, the suburb or mercantile 
town, has much more life and gaiety. 
It is traversed by numerous canals, 
crowded with gondolas, and with boats 
of many kinds, and is the residence of 
the rich merchants — Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Indian, Chinese, and half-breed. 
Simple in their exterior, the houses 
contain the most costly inventions of 
English and Indian luxury. All those 
which stand upon the river’s brink 
have landing-places, where to take 
boat, and “little bamboo palaces,” 
serving as bathing-honses, greatly 
resorted to as a relief from the over- 
powering heat. The rich half-breeds 
give balls and entertainments that are 
celebrated throughout the whole of the 
Philippines. The dances are Indian 
and Spanish, the fandango and bolero 
alternate with waltz and quadrille. 
The gambling-rooms are thronged, 
and merchants have been known to 
win or lose ten thousand pounds in a 
night. The half-breeds, Indians, and 
\ Chinese have a great passion for 
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cock-fighting. ‘I have seen,” says 
M. de la Gironiére, “‘ 40,000 francs 
betted upon a cock which had cost 
4000 (£160) ; in a few minutes this 
costly champion fell, struck dead by 
his antagonist.” 

M. de la Gironiére continues for 
some pages an extremely interesting 
and lively account of Manilla, its cus- 
toms and its people, expatiating par- 
ticularly upon the beauty of the half- 
breed women (Chinese - Tagal and 
Spanish-Tagal) ; but, although greatly 
tempted to dwell upon and extract 
from this early portion of his book, 
we are obliged to pass over it, in order 
to trace his own adventures, and to 
progress to the more completely novel 
and extraordinary matter which is 
found in its latter pages. We have 
already spoken of the scanty nature 
of his wardrobe. Before commencing 
practice, it was indispensable to in- 
crease it. He fell in with a young 
European doctor, who, like himself, 
had intended settling at Manilla, but 
who was compelled, by family affairs, 
to return to Europe. From him he 
purchased, for twenty-four dollars, a 
coat in tolerably good condition, al- 
though considerably too long and too 
large for him, and six lancets. With 
a single dollar in his pocket, M. de la 
Gironiére wandered about the town, 
considering what he should do to live, 
and how he should obtain patients, 
when a brilliant idea shot athwart his 
brain. He had heard of a certain 
Spanish captain, Don Juan Porras by 
name, whom an accident had nearly 
blinded. He determined to seek him 
out and offer his services. After in- 
quiring his address at fifty places, he 
at last obtained it at the barracks. 
A soldier guided him to the captain’s 
dwelling. It was after nightfall. 
What ensued is told with a kind of 
Gil Blas-like naiveté, which tempts 
us to a short extract, after which we 
must positively hurry on to Jala-Jala. 

“Don Juan Porras was an Anda- 
lusian, a good man, and of an ex- 
tremely cheerful disposition. I found 
him with his head wrapped in a 
Madras handkerchief, busied in fas- 
tening on two enormous poultices 
which completely covered his eyes. 

“ ¢Sefior Capitan,’ I said, ‘I am a 
physician and learned oculist : I have 
come hither to take care of you, and 
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I am fully convinced that I shall cure 


ou. 

‘*¢ Basta!’ (enough said) was his 
answer. ‘ All the physicians in Man- 
illa are asses.’ 

‘This more than sceptical reply 
did not discourage me. I resolved to 
turn it to account. ‘ My opinion is 
precisely the same as yours,’ I 
promptly answered, ‘and it is because 
I am very strongly convinced of the 
ignorance of the native doctors, that 
I have made up my mind to come and 
practise in the Philippines.’ 

“¢ Of what nation are you, sir?’ 
inquired the captain. 

**¢T am a Frenchman.’ | 

“¢ A French physician !’ cried Don 
Juan. ‘Ah! that is quite another 
matter; I ask your pardon for having 
spoken so irreverently of men of your 
art. A French physician! I put 
myself entirely into your hands: take 
my eyes, Sefior Medico, and do what 
you will with them.’ 

“The conversation was taking a 
favourable turn. I hastened to broach 
the principal question. 

‘“** Your eyes are very bad, Sefior 
Capitan;’ said I. ‘To accomplish a 
speedy cure, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should never quit you for a 
moment.’ 

“** Would you consent to come and 
pass some time with me, doctor?’ 

“‘ Here was the principal question 
resolved, 

“**T consent!’ replied I, ‘ but upon 
one condition; namely, that I shall 
pay you for my board and lodging.’ 

“That shall not part us, you are 
free to do so,’ said the worthy man; 
‘and so the matter is settled. Ihave 
a nice room and a good bed all ready, 
there is nothing to do but to send for 
your baggage. I will call my servant.’ 

“The terrible word ‘ baggage’ 
sounded in my ears like a knell. I 
cast a melancholy look at the crown 
of my hat (my only portmanteau), 
Within which were deposited all my 
clothes—consisting of the little white 
jacket—and I feared Don Juan would 
take me for some runaway sailor, 
trying to dupe him. .There was no 
retreat, so I mustered my courage 
and briefly related my sad position, 
adding that I could not pay for my 
board and lodging until the end of 
the month—if I was so fortunate as 
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to find some patients. Don Juan 
Porras listened to me very quietly. 
When my tale was told, he burst into 
a loud laugh, which made me shiver 
from head to foot. 

“* Well!’ cried he, ‘I am well 
pleased it should be so; you are poor, 
so you will have more time to devote 
to my malady, and a greater interest 
in curing me. What think you of the 
syllogism ?’ 

“¢It is excellent, Sefior Capitan, 
and before long you will find, I hope, 
that I am not the man to compromise 
so distinguished a logician as yourself. 
To-morrow morning I will examine 
your eyes, and I will not leave you 
till I have radically cured them.’ 

‘* We talked for some time longer 
in this joyous strain, after which I re- 
tired to my chamber, where the most 
delightful dreams visited my pillow.” 

On examination, the Doctor found 
one of Don Juan’s eyes in so terrible 
a state that it was necessary to re- 
move it. The captain courageously 
submitted to the operation, which 
was completely suecessful. In six 
weeks the other eye was as sound as 
it ever had been. Still, to his ocu- 
list’s great regret, he would not leave 
thehouse. M. de la Gironiére reckon- 
ed on his patient’s reappearance in 
public for fame {and fortune. It 
could not fail to produce an immense 
sensation, and stamp him as the first 
doctor in the Philippines. One day 
he ventured to touch upon this deli- 
cate topic. 

““¢Sefior Capitan,’ said I, ‘ what 
are you thinking about, to remain thus 
shut up between four walls, and why 
do you not resume your old habits? 
You must go and visit your friends, 
your acquaintances ’—— 

“¢ Doctor,’ interrupted Don Juan, 
‘how can I show myself in public 
with an eye the less? When I pass 
along the street, all the women will 
say: There goes Don Juan the one- 
eyed. No, no, before I leave the 
house you must get me an artificial 
eye from Paris.’ 

‘‘¢ You don’t mean that? It would 
be eighteen months before the eye 
arrived.’ : 

“‘Then here goes for eighteen 
months’ seclusion,’ said Dor Juan. 

“T persisted for upwards of an 
hour, but the captain would not listen 
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to reason. He carried his coquetry 
so far that, although I had covered 
the empty orbit with black silk, he 
had his shutters closed whenever 
visitors came. So that, as they 
always found him in the dark, none 
would credit his cure.” 

This state of things was intolerable 
to the Doctor, who could not afford to 
wait eighteen months for a practice. 
So he resolved to make an eye him- 
self, got some pieces of glass and a 
tube, and after many fruitless at- 
tempts, at last succeeded in obtaining 
the perfect form of an eye. This had 
to be coloured to match its fellow, so 
he sent for a poor coach-painter, who 
painted a pretty fair imitation of Don 
Juan’s remaining ogle. A goldsmith 
made a little silver globe, which fitted 
within the glass one, to preserve the 
paint from the tears. In short, after 
a week’s toil, the counterfeit was com- 
plete and placed in the socket. Don 


Juan found it a little inconvenient at 
first, but his leech assured him he 
would get used to it, and, after putting 
on spectacles, he was so satisfied with 
his reflection in the glass, that he re- 
solved to go out and pay visits the 


very next day. Just as the Doctor 
had foreseen, this sudden sortie made 
a prodigious sensation, and soon all 
Manilla was talking of the Sefior Don 
Pablo, the great French physician and 
wonderfully skilful oculist. Patients 
came trooping in; several successful 
operations for cataract confirmed and 
increased his reputation, and in a few 
days he found himself raised from 
penury to opulence. He had a car- 
riage and four horses in his stable, 
but, out of gratitude, he would not 
leave the house of Don Juan, who 
kept him company during his scanty 
leisure, and amused him with tales of 
his campaigns and love-affairs. After 
six months’ residence with the one- 
eyed captain, this most fortunate 
Frenchman married one of the pret- 
tiest women in Manilla—a mar- 
chioness—a widow, nineteen years of 
age, and the possessor of a large for- 
tune, the greater part of which con- 
sisted of property in Mexico. It was 
agreed between M. de la Gironiére 
and his bride that, as soon as this for- 
tune could be realised, they would go 
to France, and they awaited with im- 
patience the arrival of the galleons 
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that trade between Acapulco and 
Manilla. In the meanwhile the colo- 
nial government conferred upon the 
Doctor two appointments as surgeon 
of regiments. Everything smiled 
upon him, and he doubted not the 
duration of the vein of good fortune, 
when one evening the vessels from 
Acapulco were telegraphed. They 
should have brought the fortune of the 
marchioness de las Salinas, amount- 
ing to the agreeable sum of £28,000 
sterling. They brought not a single 
piastre. The reason was this: An 
enormous sum in dollars, including 
the marchioness’s fortune, had been 
sent from Mexico to the coast under 
escort of a regiment of the line com- 
manded by Colonel Yturbide. Civil 
war was then, as usual, raging in 
Mexico. Yturbide appropriated the 
specie, and took his regiment over to 
the enemy. It will be remembered 
that he afterwards had himself pro- 
claimed emperor of Mexico, and was 
finally driven from power, and shot. 
This was all the reparation M. and 
Madame de la Gironiére ever obtained 
for the loss of their fortune. It was 
now impossible to go to France. In 
Manilla, the Doctor’s practice and the 
revenue arising from various posts he 
held under government, enabled him 
to live in the costly and sumptuous 
manner usual in the Spanish colonies. 
In a few years he might have realised 
another fortune, but unfortunately an 
eccentric whim, which he terms “a 
desire for unbounded liberty,” made 
him “abandon all these advantages 
for a life made up entirely of dangers 
and emotions.” M. de la Gironitre 
was then still quite a young man, and, 
it is evident, rather wilful than wise. 
It was neck or nothing with him— 
Paris or the wilderness. On the 
slightest possible provocation, he 
threw up his appointments, renounced 
his practice, and exchanged the com- 
forts and luxuries of the city, and 
the certainty of speedy fortune, for 
an abode in what may be termed the 
backwoods of the Philippines, and for 
the society of Indians and wild beasts. 

The river Pasig, which flows through 
the city of Manilla, has its source in 
Bay Lake, a sheet of water thirty 
leagues across, containing one cons!- 
derable island—that of Talem—and 
haying its shores indented by a vast 
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number of creeks and inlets. Coast- 
ing the northern shore, and passing 
through the strait of Quinaboutasan 
{a Tagal word, signifying “‘ that has 
a hole through it”), the traveller pre- 
sently comes in sight of the peninsula 
of Jala-Jala, which stretches from 
north to south into the middle of Bay 
Lake. This peninsula is traversed 
longitudinally by a chain of moun- 
tains, which, for the last three leagues 
of their extent, dwindle into mere 
hills. They are everywhere easy of 
access, and abound in timber and rich 
pasturage. From their summits and 
flanks gush limpid streams, which 
flow through the plain to the lake, 
refreshing the vegetation by the way. 
The abundant pasturage renders Jala- 
Jala the district, in the entire island 
of Luzon, that most abounds in game 
—deer, wild boar, and buffalo, and 
birds of countless kinds. The lake 
swarms with wild ducks and other 
water-fowl. Notwithstanding its ex- 
tent, and its position within the tro- 
pics, Luzon is entirely free from car- 
nivorous animals. On the other hand, 
monstrous serpents inhabit its forests, 
and its waters are infested by the 
cayman—an enormous alligator—of 
which more hereafter. 

M. de la Gironiére purchased the 
peninsula of Jala-Jala of the colonial 
government, and set out to visit it. 

“* At that period,” he says, ‘* Jala- 
Jala was inhabited by a few Indians 
of Malay descent, who lived in the 
woods, and cultivated small nooks of 
land. At night they committed pira- 
cies upon the lake; and they afforded 
asylum to all the banditti of the 
surrounding provinces. At Manilla, 
the district had been represented to 
me under the gloomiest colours. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, I could not possibly 
remain there long without falling 
victim to robbers and outlaws. All 
this, owing to my adventurous cha- 
racter, did but increase my desire to 
Visit these men, who lived almost in 
a Savage state. As soon as I had 
purchased Jala-Jala, I laid down for 
myself a plan of conduct having for 
its Object to win the attachment of 
that portion of its inhabitants which 
was most to be feared. Iresolved to 
make friends with the robbers, and to 
that end I felt that I must appear 
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amongst them, not as a sordid and 
exacting master, but as a friend and 
father. The welfare of my enterprise 
depended entirely on the first impres- 
sion I should produce on these In- 
dians who were now wy vassals. 
On landing, I walked along the edge 
of the lake to a little hamlet composed 
of a few huts. I was accompanied 
by my faithful coachman. We were 
both armed with double - barrelled 
guns, pistols, and sabres. I had pre- 
viously ascertained, from some fisher- 
men, to which of the Indians I ought 
chiefly to address myself. This man 
—the most respected amongst his 
countrymen—was called, in the Tagal 
tongue, Mabutin-Tajo— a surname 
which may be translated as the brave 
and valiant. He was a thorough bri- 
gand—a real pirate-chief. Without 
scruple or remorse, he was quite 
capable of committing, in the course 
of a single expedition, a half-dozen of 
murders; but he was brave— and 
bravery is a quality before which all 
primitive races respectfully bow. My 
conversation with Mabutin-Tajo was 
not long. A few words sufficed to win 
his good-will, and to render him my 
faithful follower during the whole time 
Iremained at Jala-Jala. Here is how 
I spoke to him :—‘ You are a great 
scoundrel,’ I said; ‘I am the lord of 
Jala-Jala. LIinsist upon your chang- 
ing your conduct; if you refuse, I 
will make you expiate all your mis- 
deeds. Ihave need of a guard; give 
me your word of honour to become 
an honest man, and I will make you 
my lieutenant.’ When I concluded 
this brief address, Alila (that was 
the bandit’s name) remained for a 
brief space without replying. I saw 
upon his countenance all the marks 
of profound reflection. I waited for 
him to speak; I was rather anxious 
to hear his reply. ‘ Master,’ he at 
last exclaimed, offering me his hand, 
and putting one knee to the ground, 
‘ I will be faithful to you until death.’” 

Thus did this amateur Robinson 
Crusoe find himself a man Friday. 
His next care was to recruit ten other 
followers, whom he placed under the 
command of his new lieutenant. The 
next day he collected his- subjects 
around him, gave orders for the hew- 
ing of stone and cutting of wood, 
pitched upon a place to found a vil- 
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lage, and selected @ site for his own 
dwelling; then he returned to Ma- 
nilla. The friendly governor, deem- 
ing his resignation to be the result 
of a moment of petulance, had not 
accepted it. He might have retained 
his places, and resumed his practice ; 
but it was all of no use—the pioneer 
spirit was strong within him. He 
could not make up his mind to the 
civilised ‘‘ fixings” of the luxurious 
city, but sighed after the excitement 
of a backwoodsman’s life, and pre- 
ferred, to all the feasts and delicacies 
of Manilla, the savoury diet won by 
strenuous toil. His sole request to 
the governor was, that he might be 
appointed to command the whole of 
the local gendarmes of the province 
of Laguna, with permission to have a 
body-guard of his own formation. 
This was at once granted, and his 
commission made out. His ! object 


was to enforce his rule, and to be able 
to punish his Indians, if necessary, 
without having recourse to the nearest 
alcalde, who lived at ten leagues from 
his domain. 

“Wishing to be commodiously 
lodged in my new residence, I drew 


out the plan of my house. It con- 
sisted of a first floor with five bed- 
rooms, a large vestibule, a spacious 
sitting - room, a terrace and bath- 
rooms. I contracted for its construc- 
tion with a mason and carpenter, and 
then I set out again for Jala-Jala, 
taking with me arms and uniforms 
for my guard. On my arrival, I was 
joyfully received by my Indians. My 
ieutenant had punctually executed 
my orders: a large quantity of build- 
ing materials were already got to- 
gether, and several Indian cabins had 
been erected.” After eight months, 
and numerous journeys between Ma- 
nilla and Jala-Jala, house and village 
were completed. M. de la Gironiére 
broke up his town establishment, sold 
his carriages and superfiuities, char- 
tered a vessel to convey the neces- 
sary furniture, and, with his affection- 
ate wife, who cheerfully and willingly 
chimed in with his eccentric projects, 
set out for the wilderness of Jala- 
Jala, whose inhabitants welcomed 
Madame de la Gironitre as their 
queen. Here is a sketch, traced by 
her husband’s hand, of her new sub- 
jects. “The moral portrait of the 
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aborigines of the Philippines is curi- 
ous to draw, and still more curious to 
read. The Tagaloc Indian sets value 
on his word, and yet, strange as it 
appears, he is a liar. He holds anger 
in horror, comparing it to madness ; 
and prefers drunkenness, which, how- 
ever, he also despises. ‘To avenge an 
injustice, he scruples not to use the 
dagger; abuse is what he least sup- 
ports, even when it is merited. When 
he has committed a fault, he will 
bear blows without a murmur, but 
hard words he cannot endure. He is 
brave, generous, a fatalist. The pro- 
fession of a robber, which he readily 
adopts, pleases him well, by reason of 
its excitement and lawless liberty, 
and not because he may grow rich by 
following it. Generally, the Tagalocs 
are good fathers and good husbands 
—two qualities rarely found apart. 
Horribly jealous of their wives, they 
are careless of the honour of their 
daughters, and little heed the faults 
their brides may have committed pre- 
viously to marriage. They never re- 
quire a dowry with the woman they 
mairy; they bring one themselves, 
and make presents to the parents of 
the betrothed. They look scornfully 
at the coward, but readily attach 
themselves to the man who has cou- 
rage enough to brave danger. Play 
is their ruling passion. They love 
combats between animals, especially 
cock-fights.” Such was the race 
amongst whom M. de la Gironiére 
voluntarily settled, and whom he un- 
dertook to govern. By a happy and 
judicious blending of severity and 
kindness, he completely succeeded, 
and soon these Indians, who are very 
susceptible of good treatment, rarely 
required harsh usage. M. de la Giro- 
niére gives some interesting examples 
of the generosity and fidelity of their 
character; but the necessity of going 
resolutely ahead, in a book upon 
whose every page one is tempted to 
dwell, prevents our citing any of 
them. We pass on to what can hardly 
fail to rivet the reader’s attention—to 
the daring Doctor’s adventures in the 
hunting-field and the lagoon. Before 
he quitted Manilla for Jala-Jala, he 
passed some time at a delightful 
country residence named Tierra-Alta 
(the High-land), and, during his resi- 
dence there, he, for the first time, 
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took part in a buffalo hunt. His 
Indian friend—the same who dwelt 
beneath the Yang-yangs at the foot 
of the Marigondon mountains—had 
many scruples about exposing him to 
the great risk inseparable from the 
pursuit of so fierce and dangerous an 
animal as the wild buffalo of the Phi- 
lippines. At last, having satisfied 
himself that Doctor Pablo was a good 
horseman, cool, active, and ready, he 
yielded to his urgent request, and 
they set out one morning with nine 
huntsmen and a little pack of dogs. 
In that part of the Philippines the 
buffalo is taken with a lasso, else- 
where (as we shall presently see) 
fire-arms are used. ‘There is little 
difference in the danger. In the one 
case, skill and good riding are the 
essentials; in the other, great pre- 
sence of mind and a good gun. The 
buffalo of those regions does not run 
when assailed, but rushes on his foe 
as soon as he sees him, and transfixes 
him with his terrible horns. 

“My faithful Indian was much more 
anxious about my safety than about 
hisown. He objected to my taking 
a gun; he had little confidence in my 


skill with the lasso, and preferred that 
I should merely sit on horseback, un- 
armed and unencumbered in my move- 


ments. So I set out, with a dagger 
for sole weapon. We divided our 
party by threes, and rode gently 
about the plains, taking care to keep 
at a distance from the edge of the 
wood, lest we should be surprised by 
the animal we sought. After riding for 
about an hour, we at last heard the bay- 
ing of the dogs, and understood that 
the enemy was forced from his forest 
retreat. We watched, with the deep- 
est attention, the spot where we 
expected him to break forth. He 
took a deal of coaxing before he 
would show ; at last there was a sud- 
den cracking noise in the wood, 
branches were broken, young trees 
overthrown, and a superb buffalo 
showed himself at about one hundred 
and fifty paces’ distance. He was of 
a beautiful black, and his horns were 
of very large dimensions. He carried 
his head high, and snuffed the air as 
though scenting his enemies. Sud- 
denly, starting off at a speed incre- 
dible in so bulky an animal, he made 

one of our groups, composed of 
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three Indians. These set off at full 
gallop of their horses, and distributed 
themselves in the form of a triangle. 
The buffalo selected one of them, and 
impetuously charged him. As he did 
so, another of the Indians, whom he 
had passed in his furious career, 
wheeled his horse and threw the lasso 
he held ready in his hand; but he was 
not expert, and missed his aim. 
Thereupon the buffalo changed his 
course and pursued the imprudent 
man who had thus attacked him, and 
who now rode right in our direction. 
A second detachment of three hunters 
went to meet the brute. One of them 
passed near him at a gallop, threw 
his lasso, and was as unsuccessful as 
his comrade. Three other hunters 
made the attempt; not one of them 
succeeded. J, as a mere spectator, 
looked on with admiration at this 
combat, these evolutions, flights, and 
pursuits executed with such order 
and courage, and with a precision 
that was truly extraordinary. 

‘*T had often witnessed bull-fights, 
and often had I shuddered at seeing 
the toreadors observe a similar me- 
thod and order to turn the furious 
animal from the pursuit of the pica- 
dor. But what comparison could 
possibly be established between a 
combat in an enclosed arena and this 
one in the open plain; between the 
most terrible of bulls and a wild buf- 
falo? Fiery and hot-blooded Spa- 
niards, proud Castilians, eager for 
perilous excitement, for stirring and 
perilous spectacles, go hunt the buf- 
falo in the plains of the Marigondon ! 
After much flight and pursuit, hard 
riding and imminent peril, a dex- 
terous hunter enveloped the animal’s 
horns with his lasso. The buffalo 
slackened his speed and shook and 
tossed his head, stopping now and 
then to try to get rid of the obstacle 
which impeded his career. Another 
Indian, not less skilful than his pre- 
decessor, threw his lasso with a like 
rapidity and success. The furious 
beast now ploughed the earth with 
his horns, making the soil fly around 
him as if anxious to display his 
strength, and to show what account 
he would have made of any of us who 
had allowed themselves to be sur- 
prised by him. With much care and 
precaution, the Indians conveyed their 
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prize into a neighbouring thicket. 
The hunters uttered a shout of joy; 
for my part, I could not repress a cry 
of admiration. The animal was van- 
quished ; it needed but a few precau- 
tions to master him completely. I 
was much surprised to see the Indians 
excite him with voice and gesture 
until he resumed the offensive, and 
bounded from the ground with fury. 
What would have been our fate had 
he succeeded in shaking off or break- 
ing the lassos! Fortunately there 
was no danger of this. An Indian 
dismounted, and, with great agility, 
attached to a solid tree-trunk the two 
lassos that retained the savage. Then 
he gave the signal denoting that his 
office was accomplished, and retired. 
Two hunters approached and threw 
their lassos over the animal, fixed the 
ends to the ground with stakes, and 
soon our prey was thoroughly sub- 
dued and reduced to immobility, so 
that we could approach him with 
impunity. With great blows of their 
cutlasses the Indians chopped off his 
horns, which would so well have re- 
venged him had he been free to use 
them; then, with a pointed bamboo, 
they pierced the membranes that se- 
parate the nostrils, and passed through 
them a cane twisted in the form of a 
ring. In this state of martyrdom they 
fastened him securely behind two 
domestic buffaloes, and led him to the 
next village.” 

There the poor brute was killed. 
Such cruel triumphs over the shaggy 
sovereign of the Philippine plains 
are not always obtained with the like 
impunity. At the next hunt in which 
M. de la Gironiére shared, an Indian 
was surprised by the buffalo as he 
issued from the wood, his horse kill- 
' ed, and he himself dreadfully gored. 
When M. de la Gironiére established 
himself at Jala-Jala, he soon per- 
ceived that, if he would maintain his 
power and moral ascendancy, he 
must give proof of bravery, and show 
himself, at the first opportunity, at 
least the equal of the most valiant 
of his Indians. <A buffalo hunt was 
the occasion he took to establish his 
reputation for courage. His Indian 
guards often said that they would 
rather place their bare breast at 
twenty paces from the muzzle of a 
rifle than at the same distance from a 
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wild buffalo. The rifle’s bullet might 
only wound, the buffalo’s horn was 
certain death. When M. de la Gi- 
roniére one day quietly declared his 
intention of buffalo-hunting, they did 
all in their power to dissuade him, 
sketching a vivid picture of the perils 
of such a hunt to one as inexperienced 
as himself. He took no heed of their 
arguments, and well that he did not, 
for he afterwards found it was merely 
a snare laid for him, and that they 
had agreed amongst themselves to 
estimate his courage according to his 
acceptance or refusal of the dangerous 
chase. This time the gun, not the 
lasso, was the weapon to be employed. 
The scene was in the mountains, the 
hunters were on foot. Instead of 
galloping away, they were steadily to 
await the charge. 

‘The following is the course of 
proceeding : You arm yourself with a 
gun upon which you can rely, and 
you so place yourself that the buffalo, 
on issuing from the wood, must per- 
ceive you. The instant that he does 
so, he sets off at the very top of his 
speed, breaking, crushing, trampling 
every obstacle upon his path; he 
rushes upon you as if he would over- 
whelm you; but, on arriving within 
a few paces, he stops for some 
seconds, and presents his sharp and 
menacing horns. It is during this 
brief delay that the hunter has to 
draw trigger to send his bullet into 
the forehead of his foe. If unfortu- 
nately his gun misses fire, or if his 
coolness deserts him, if his hand 
trembles, if the ball deviates, he is 
lost, for Providence alone can save 
him.” This was the pleasant sport to 
which M. de la Gironiére resorted, 
for the sake of convincing the Tagaloc 
Indians of his courage. His whole 
account of the day’s proceedings is 
graphic in the extreme; but as we 
have still to accompany him on more 
than one equally remarkable expedi- 
tion, we can afford the buffalo little 
more space, and must confine our- 
selves to the actual encounter between 
the man and the beast, after the latter 
had issued from the forest. ‘It 
would be difficult for me to describe 
exactly what passed within me dur- 
ing the brief time the buffalo took to 
traverse the distance that separated 


us. My heart, so violently agitated 
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by the crashing sound of the mons- 
trous beast forcing his way through 
the trees, now no longer palpitated. 
My eyes were fixed upon him, my 
gaze was riveted to his brow, with 
such intenseness that I saw nothing 
else. It seemed as if a profound still- 
ness reigned around me. I was too 
absorbed to hear anything, although 
the dogs kept up their clamour as 
they followed: their prey at a short 
distance. At last the buffalo lowered 
his head, presented his keen horns, 
made a pause; then, with a sort of 
leap, he sprang upon me; at that 
moment I fired. My bullet penetrated 
his skull; I was half-saved. The 
animal staggered forward, and fell 
prostrate just a pace in front of 
me: his fall was so heavy, and the 
noise so great, that it resembled that 
of a mass of rock. I put my foot 
between his horns, and was about to 
fire my second barrel, when a hollow, 
prolonged bellowing told me that my 
victory was complete, and that the 
buffalo had breathed his last. My 
Indians came up. Their joy turned 
to admiration ; they were enchanted ; 
they found me all that they wished. 


All their doubts had been dissipated 
with the smoke of my gun, when I 


had shot the buffalo. I was brave, I 
had all their confidence ; I had shown 
what I was made off. My victim 
was cut up and carried in triumph to 
the village. As its conqueror, I took 
possession of its horns; they were 
six feet long; I have since deposited 
them in the Museum at Nantes. The 
Indians, those lovers of metaphor, 
those givers of surnames, called me 
thenceforth Malamit Oulou —Tagal 
words, signifying Cool Head.” 

It is certainly difficult to imagine 
a more delicate operation than that of 
stopping a savage bull with a single 
bullet when he has arrived so near 
the sportsman that, if the shot misses, 
the next instant beholds the luckless 
Nimrod transfixed upon horns six 
feet long. The sporting Doctor ac- 
quitted himself most creditably for a 
first time—stimulated, doubtless, by 
the reflection that, at that sort of 
game, if a man misses upon a first 
trial, it is extremely likely to be also 
his last. The first few times, how- 
ever, he assures us, and we readily 
believe him, are really very perilous. 
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With a little practice, a good gun, and 
coolness, the thing becomes compara- 
tively easy, and M. de la Gironiére 
used subsequently to shoot his buffalo 
every month or thereabouts. For 
fear of accidents, he was shy of taking 
strangers with him. Once he allowed 
a Spaniard named Ocampo to accom- 
pany him. On the hunting ground, 
he stationed two Indians by his side, 
but the imprudent fellow sent them 
away. The buffalo came forth and 
rushed at him; he fired both barrels, 
missed with both; the hunters ran 
to him, but it was too late. Ocampo 
was dead, pierced through and through 
by the buffalo’s horns. This sufficed 
for M. de la Gironiére. After that, 
when he took tyros to see the sport, 
he insisted on their climbing a tree 
or ascending a lofty rock, whence 
they could look on in safety. The 
buffalo, as we have already seen, is 
the only dangerous quadruped in 
Luzon ; but our Nimrod from Nantes, 
when the setting of his life upon the 
toss of a horn began to pall upon his 
appetite for excitement, had a very 
tolerable choice of antagonists amongst 
the reptile species. 

“At the period at which I first 
occupied my habitation and began to 
colonise the village of Jala-Jala, cay- 
mans abounded upon that side of 
the lake. From my windows I daily 
saw them gambolling in the water, 
and. waylaying and snapping at the 
dogs that ventured too near to the 
brink. One day a female servant of 
my wife’s, having been so imprudent 
as to bathe at the edge of the lake, 
was surprised by one of them, a 
monster of enormous size. One of 
my guards came up at the very 
moment she was being carried off; 
he fired his carbine at the brute, and 
hit it under the fore-leg (the armpit), 
which is the only vulnerable place. 
But the wound was insufficient to 
check the cayman’s progress, and it 
disappeared with its prey. Never- 
theless, this little bullet-hole was cause 
of its death; and here it is to be 
noted that the slightest wound re- 
ceived by the cayman is incurable. 
The shrimps, which abound in the 
lake, get into the hurt; little by little 
their number increases, until at last 
they penetrate deep into the solid 
flesh, and into the very interior of the 
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body. This is what happened to the 
one which devoured my wife’s maid. 
A month after that accident, the 
monster was found dead upon the 
bank, five or six leagues from my 
house. Indians brought me back the 
unfortunate woman’s earrings, which 
they had found in its stomach. 

“ Upon another occasion, a Chinese 
was riding before me. We reached a 
river, and I let him go on alone, in 
order to ascertain whether the river 
was very deep or not. On a sudden, 
three or four caymans, which lay in 
waiting under the water, threw them- 
selves upon him; horse and Chinese 
disappeared, and for some minutes the 
water was tinged with blood.” 

M. de la Gironiére was very curious 
to obtain a near sight of one of these 
voracious monsters. ‘‘ At the time 
that they frequented the vicinity of 
my house,” he quietly says (pleasant 
fellows to have walking about the 
poultry-yard, or looking in at the 
pantry window), ‘‘ I made several at- 
tempts to attain that end.” One night 
he baited a huge hook, secured by a 
chain and strong cord, with an entire 
sheep. Next morning, sheep and 
chain had disappeared. He lay in wait 
for the creatures with his gun, but the 
bullets rebounded from. their scales. 
A large dog belonging to him (of a 
race peculiar to the Philippines, and 
exceeding in size any European dog), 
happening to die, he had his carcase 
dragged to the shore of the lake, and 
hid himself in a little thicket, where 
he presently fell asleep. Cayman 
came, and carried off the dog, fortu- 
nately overlooking the dog’s master. 
When the colony of Jala-Jala had 
been for a few years founded, the 
caymans disappeared from its neigh- 
bourhood. Out one morning with his 
shepherds, at a few leagues from his 
house, M. de la Gironiére came to a 
river, which must be swum across. 
One of the shepherds advised him to 
ascend it to a shallower place, for that 
it was full of caymans; and the advice 
was about to be followed, when an- 
other man, rasher than his companiona, 
spurred his horse into the stream. 
Midway a monstrous cayman ad- 
vanced to meet him. His companions 
uttered a warning shout, the Indian 
himself perceived the danger, threw 
himself from his horse, and made for 
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the bank. On reaching it, he imme- 
diately paused behind a fallen tree- 
trunk, where he had water to his 
knees, and where, believing himself 
in perfect safety, he drew his cutlass 
and waited. Meanwhile the cayman 
reared his enormous head out of the 
water, threw himself upon the horse, 
and seized him by the saddle. The 
horse made an effort, the girths broke, 
and whilst the cayman: crunched the 
leather, the steed reached dry land. 
Perceiving that the saddle was not 
what he wanted, the cayman dropped 
it and advanced upon the Indian, 
whose master and comrades shouted 
to him torun. The poor fellow would 
not stir, but waited calmly, cutlass in 
hand, and on the alligator’s near ap- 
proach, dealt him a blow upon the 
head. He might as well have tapped 
upon an anvil. The next instant he 
was writhing in the monster’s jaws. 
‘‘ For more than a minute we beheld 
my poor shepherd, his body erect 
above the surface of the water (the 
cayman had seized him by the thigh), 
his hands joined, his eyes turned to 
heaven, in the attitude of a man im- 


ploring divine mercy, dragged in the 


direction of the lake. Soon he disap- 
peared. The drama was over, the 
cayman’s stomach was his tomb.” 

Unable to save the Indian, the 
spectators of his horrible end swore at 
least to avenge him. The account of 
the measures they took, and of the 
fight with the cayman, is one of the 
most startling passages in the book, 
and we translate it without abridge- 
ment. 

‘‘T had made,” says M. de la Giro- 
niére, “three nets of strong cords, 
each of which nets was large enough 
to form a complete barrier across the 
river. I also had a hut built, and put 
an Indian to live in it, whose duty was 
to keep constant watch, and to let me 
know as soon as the cayman returned 
to the river. He watched in vain for 
upwards of two months; but at the end 
of that time he came and told me that 
the monster had seized a horse, and 
had dragged it into the river to de- 
vour it at leisure. I immediately 
repaired to the spot, accompanied by 
my guards, by my priest (by this 
time M. de la Gironiére bad built a 
church, and got a priest from Manilla), 
who positively would see a cayman- 
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hunt, and by an American friend of 
mine, Mr Russell, of the house of 
Russell and Sturges, who was then 
staying with me. I had the nets 
spread at intervals, so that ‘the cay- 
man could not escape back into the 
lake. This operation was not effected 
without some acts of imprudence; 
thus, for instance, when the nets were 
arranged, an Indian dived to make 
sure that they reached the bottom, 
and that our enemy could not escape 
by passing belowthem. But it might 
very well have happened that the 
cayman was, in the interval, between 
the nets, and so have gobbled up 
my Indian. Fortunately everything 
passed as we wished. When all was 
ready, I launched three pirogues, 
strongly fastened together side by side, 
with some Indians in the centre, 
armed with lances, and with tall bam- 
boos with which they could touch the 
bottom. At last, all measures having 
been taken to attain my end without 
risk of accident, my Indians began 
to explore the river with their long 
bamboos. 

** An animal of such formidable size 
as the one we sought, cannot very 
easily hide himself, and soon we be- 
held him upon the surface of the river, 
lashing the water with his long tail, 
snapping and clattering with his jaws, 
and endeavouring to get at those who 
dared disturb him in his retreat. A 
universal shout of joy greeted his ap- 
pearance; the Indians in the pirogues 
hurled their lances at him, whilst we, 
upon either shore of the river, fired a 
volley. The bullets rebounded from 
the monster’s scales, which they were 
unable to penetrate; the keener lances 
_ made their way between the scales, 
and entered the cayman’s body some 
eight or ten inches. Thereupon he 
disappeared, swimming with incre- 
dible rapidity, and reached. the first 
net. The resistance it opposed turned 
him back; he reascended the river, 
and again appeared on the top of the 
water. This violent movement broke 
the staves of the lances which the 
Indians had stuck into him, and the 
iron alone remained in the wounds. 
Each time that he reappeared, the 
firing recommenced, and fresh lances 
were plunged into his enormous body. 
Perceiving, however, how ineffectual 
firearms were to pierce his cuirass 
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of invulnerable scales, I excited him 
by my shouts and gestures, and when 
he came to the edge of the water, 
opening his enormous jaws all ready 
to devour me, I approached the muzzle 
of my gun to within a few inches, and 
fired both barrels, in the hope that the 
bullets would find something softer 
than scales in the interior of that for- 
midable cavern, and that they would 
penetrate to his brain. All was in 
vain. The jaws closed with a terrible 
noise, seizing only the fire and smoke 
that issued from my gun, and the balls 
flattened against his bones without 
injuring them. The animal, which 
had now become furious, made incon- 
ceivable efforts to seize one of his 
enemies ; his strength seemed to in- 
crease instead of diminishing, whilst 
our resources were nearly exhausted. 
Almost all our lances were sticking in 
his body, and our ammunition drew 
to anend. The fight had lasted more 
than six hours without any result that 
could make us hope its speedy termina- 
tion, when an Indian struck the cay- 
man, whilst at the bottom of the water, 
with a lance of unusual strength and 
size. Another Indian, at his com- 
rade’s request, struck two vigorous 
blows with a mace upon the but-end 
of the lance; the iron entered deep 
into the animal’s body, and imme- 
diately, with a movement as swift as 
lightning, he darted towards the nets 
and disappeared. The lance-pole, 
detached from the iron head, returned 
to the surface of the water: for some 
minutes we waited in vain for the 
monster’s reappearance; we thought 
that his last effort had enabled him to 
reach the lake, and that our chace was 
perfectly fruitless. We hauled in the 
first net, a large hole in which con- 
vinced us that our supposition was 
correct. The second net was in the 
same condition as the first. Dis- 
heartened by our failure, we were 
hauling in the third, when we felt a 
strong resistance. Several Indians 
began to drag it towards the bank, 
and presently, to our great joy, we 
saw the cayman upon the surface 
of the water. He was expiring. We 
threw over him several lassos of 
strong cords, and when he was well 
secured we drew him to land. It 
was no easy matter to haul him up 
on the bank; the strength of forty 
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Indians hardly sufficed. When at last 
we had got him completely out of the 
water, and had him before our eyes, 
we stood stupified with astonishment, 
for a very different thing was it to see 
his body thus, and to see him swim- 
ming when he was fighting against us. 
Mr Russell, a very competent person, 
was charged with his measurement. 
From the extremity of the nostrils to 
the tip of the tail, he was found to be 
twenty-seven feet long, and his circum- 
ference was eleven feet, measured 
under the arm-pits. His belly was 
much more voluminous; but we thought 
it useless to measure him there, judg- 
ing that the horse upon which he had 
breakfasted must considerably have 
increased his bulk. 

*‘This first process at an end, we 
took counsel as to what we should do 
with the dead cayman. Every one 
gave his opinion. My wish was to 
convey it, bodily, to my residence ; 
but that was impossible; it would 
have required a vessel of five or six 
tons burden, and we could not procure 
such a craft. One man wanted the 


skin ; the Indians begged for the flesh, 
to dry it and use it as a specific against 


asthma. They affirm that any asth- 
matic person who nourishes himself 
for a certain time with this flesh, is 
infallibly cured. Somebody else de- 
sired to have the fat, as an antidote 
to rheumatic pains ; and, finally, my 
worthy priest demanded that the 
stomach should be opened, in order to 
ascertain how many Christians the 
monster had devoured. Every time, 
he said, that a cayman eats a Chris- 
tian, he swallows a large pebble ; thus 
the number of the pebbles we should 
find in him would positively indicate 
the number of the faithful to whom 
his enormous stomach had afforded 
sepulture. To satisfy everybody, I 
sent for an axe, wherewith to cut off 
.the head, which I reserved for myself, 
abandoning the rest of the carcass to 
all who had taken part in the capture. 
It was no easy matter to decapitate 
the monster. The axe buried itself 
in the flesh to half-way up the handle, 
without reaching the bones; at last, 
after many efforts, we succeeded in 
getting the head off. Then we opened 
the stomach, and took out of it, by 
fragments, the horse which had been 
devoured that morning.. The cayman 
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does not masticate; he cuts off a 
huge lump with his enormous teeth, 
and bolts it entire. Thus we found 
the whole of the horse, divided only 
into sevén or eight pieces. Then we 
came to about a hundred and fifty 
pounds’ weight of pebbles, varying 
from the size of a fist to that of a 
walnut. When my priest saw this 
great quantity of stones—‘It is a 
mere tale,’ he could not help saying ; 
‘it is impossible that this animal 
should have devoured so great a num- 
ber of Christians.’ It was eight at 
night when we completed the cutting 
up. I left the body to our assistants, 
and had the head placed in a boat to 
convey it to my house. I very much 
desired to preserve this monstrous 
caput as nearly as possible in the 
state in which it then was; but that 
would have required a great deal of 
arsenical soap, and I was out of that. 
So I made up my mind to dissect it, 
and preserve the skeleton. I weighed 
it before detaching the ligaments ; its 
weight was four hundred and thirty 
pounds ; its length, from the nose to 
the first vertebre, five feet (about five 
feet six inches English measure.) 

‘*T found all my bullets, which 
had flattened themselves against the 
bones of the jaws and palate as they 
would have done against a plate of 
iron. The lance-thrust which had 
slain the cayman was a chance, a sort 
of miracle. When the Indian struck 
with his mace upon the but of the 
pole, the iron pierced through the 
nape into the vertebral column, and 
penetrated the spinal marrow, the 
only vulnerable part. 

‘** When this formidable head was 
well prepared, and the bones dried 
and whitened, I had the pleasure of 
presenting it to my friend Russell, 
who has since deposited it in the 
museum at Boston.” 

This is rather a tremendous bit of 
description, and may possibly find in- 
credulous readers, ready to tax M. de 
la Gironiére with fabricating his alli- 
gators, or at least exaggerating their 
dimensions. The place is therefore 
appropriate for an expression of our 
belief in that gentleman’s strict and 
scrupulous veracity. As if himself 
conscious that some of the strange 
things he relates may be doubted, or 
considered as travellers’ tales, he loses 
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nO opportunity of referring by name 
to living persons who witnessed them. 
His book is founded upon a journal 
kept during the whole period of his 
absence from France ; and he declares 
in his preface that he has set down 
nothing but facts, whose exact truth 
can be attested by hundreds. That 
much said, he goes boldly onwards, 
simply telling his story, without 
vouchsafing extenuation or shunning 
criticism. Thus he proceeds to de- 
scribe the companion monster to the 
cayman, the prodigious boa-constric- 
tor. The species is common in the 
Philippines, but it is rare to meet 
with a specimen of very large dimen- 
sions. The reason of this, according 
to M. de la Gironiére’s belief or hypo- 
thesis, is, that centuries are necessary 
for this reptile to attain its largest 
size ; and to such an age the various 
accidents to which animals are ex- 
posed, rarely suffer it to attain. Full- 
sized boas are met with only in the 
gloomiest, most remote, and most 
solitary forests. 

‘“‘T have seen many boas,” says M. 
de la Gironiére, ‘‘of ordinary size, 
such as are found in our European 
collections. There were some, in- 
deed, that inhabited my house ; and 
one night I found one, two yards long, 
in possession of my bed. Several 
times, passing through the woods 
with my Indians, I heard the pierc- 
ing cries of a wild boar. On ap- 
proaching the spot whence they pro- 
ceeded, we almost invariably found a 
wild boar, about whose body a boa 
had twisted its folds, and was gradu- 
ally hoisting him up into the tree 
round which it had coiled itself. 
When the wild boar had reached a 
certain height, the snake pressed him 
against the tree with a force that 
crushed his bones and stifled him. 
Then the boa let its prey fall, descend- 
ed the tree, and prepared to swallow 
what it had slain. This last operation 
was much too lengthy for us to await 
its end. To simplify matters, I sent a 
ball into the boa’s head.” 

Then the Indians took the snake- 
flesh to dry (buccaneer) it, and the 
skin for dagger-sheaths; and the 
wild boar, instead of being engorged 
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by a serpent, was cooked and eaten 
by Christians. One day an Indian 
surprised one of these reptiles asleep, 
after it had swallowed an enormous 
doe-deer. Its size was such that a 
buffalo-cart would have been neces- 
sary to transport it to the village. 
The Indian cut it in pieces, and con- 
tented himself with as much as he 
could carry off. M. de la Gironiére 
sent for the remainder. ‘ They 
brought me a piece about eight feet 
long, and so large that the skin, when 
dried, enveloped the tallest man like 
a cloak. I gave it to my friend Lind- 
say.”* The lord of Jala-Jala had 
not yet seen any of these largest- 
sized serpents, when, one afternoon, 
crossing the mountains with two of 
his shepherds, his attention was 
drawn to the barking of his dogs, 
who seemed to be assailing some ani- 
mal that stood upon its defence. He 
at first thought it was a buffalo, and 
approached the spot with due caution. 
The sight he beheld was a very 
strange one, particularly striking to 
European imaginations. 

“* My dogs were dispersed along 
the brink of a deep ravine, in which 
was an enormous boa. The monster 
raised his head to a height of five 
or six feet, directing it from one edge 
to the other of the ravine, and me- 
nacing his assailants with his forked 
tongue; but the dogs, more active 
than he was, easily avoided his at- 
taeks. My first impulse was to shoot 
him, but then it occurred to me to 
take him alive and send him to 
France. Assuredly he would have 
been the most monstrous boa that 
had ever been seen there. To carry 
out my design, we manufactured 
nooses of cane strong enough to resist 
the most powerful wild buffalo. With 
greet precaution we succeeded in 
passing one of our nooses round the 
boa’s neck ; then we tied him tightly 
to a tree, in such a manner as to 
keep his head at its usual height— 
about six feet from the ground. This 
done, we crossed to the other side of 
the ravine, and threw another noose 
over him, which we secured like the 
first. When he felt himself thus 
fixed at both ends, he coiled and 
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writhed, and grappled several little 
trees which grew within his reach 
along the edge of the ravine. Un- 
luckily for him, everything yielded 
to his efforts; he tore up the young 
trees by the roots, broke off the 
branches, and dislodged enormous 
stones, round which he sought in 
vain to obtain the hold or point of 
resistance he needed. The nooses 
were strong, and withstood his most 
furious efforts. To convey an animal 
like this, several buffaloes and a whole 
system of cordage were necessary. 
Night approached; confident in our 
nooses, we left the place, proposing 
to return next morning and complete 
the capture: but we reckoned with- 
out our host. In the night the boa 
changed his tactics, got his body 
round some huge blocks of basalt, 
and finally succeeded in breaking his 
bonds and getting clear off.” 

Human beings rarely fall a prey to 
these big reptiles. M. dela Gironiére 
heard various stories from the Indians 
of men being killed and swallowed by 
them; but Indian stories are not to 
be implicitly credited, and he was 
unable to verify more than one in- 
stance—that of a malefactor, who hid 
from justice in a cavern. His father 
visited him occasionally, to supply 
him with food. One day he found, 
in place of his son, an enormous boa, 
sleeping. He killed it, and found 
his son in its stomach. The poor 
wretch had been surprised in the 
night, crushed to death, and swallow- 
ed. Upon the whole, however, the 
boa is one of the least terrible of the 
Philippine serpents. There are small 
ones whose bite proves mortal within 
a few hours. Of an exceedingly 
venomous description is one which 
the Indians call dajon-palay (leaf of 
rice). Burning with a hot ember is 
the only antidote to its bite; if that 
is not promply resorted to, horrible 
sufferings are followed by certain 
death. The alin-morani is another 
sort, eight or ten feet long, and, if 
anything, more dangerous still than 
the “‘ rice-leaf,” inasmuch as its bite 
is deeper, and more difficult to caute- 
rise. Although so much abroad in 
forest and mountain, and taking few 
precautions, M. de la Gironiére was 
never bitten. He tells us of some 
marrow escapes. Once he trode upon 
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a dajon-palay. ‘‘ I was warned by a 
movement under my foot. I pressed 
hard with that leg, and saw the 
snake’s little head stretching out to 
bite me on the ankle; fortunately my 
foot was on him at so short a distance 
from his head, that he could not get 
at me: I drew my dagger and cut 
off his head. On another occasion, 
I noticed two eagles rising and falling 
like arrows amongst the bushes, 
always at the same place. Curious 
to see what manner of animal they 
were attacking, I approached the 
place; but no sooner had I done so, 
than an enormous alin-morani, fu- 
rious with the wounds the eagles had 
inflicted on him, advanced to meet 
me. I retreated; he coiled himself 
up, gave a spring, and almost caught 
me on the face. By an inverse move- 
ment, I made a spring backwards, 
and avoided him; but I took care 
not to turn my back and run, for 
then I should have been lost. The 
serpent returned to the charge, 
bounding towards me; I again avoid- 
ed him, and was trying, but in vain, 
to reach him with the edge of my 
dagger, when an Indian, who per- 
ceived me from a distance, ran up, 
armed with a bough of a tree, and 
rid me of him.” 

A life of activity and occasional 
peril, with abundance of field sports 
and out-of-door exercise, was exact- 
ly what suited M. de la Gironiére’s 
tastes and character, and he was very 
happy amongst his Indians at Jala- 
Jala. His wife was contented, and 
did not repent the change from Ma- 
nilla to the backwoods; his vassals 
and dependents were well off, bis 
fields yielded rich harvests, his pas- 
tures were thronged with cattle. All 
this prosperity was of course not 
brought about without much toil and 
trouble, and it was chequered with 
not a few disasters and disappoint- 
ments. The inflictions incidental to 
tropical lands were not spared to the 
French colonist, who had often the 
mortification of seeing a fine harvest, 
which he had had all the pains in the 
world to protect from the depreda- 
tions of buffalo and wild boar, mon- 
keys and locusts (these latter, a real 
plague of Egypt, usually devastate 
the island of Luzon about once in 
seven years), utterly destroyed on 
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the eve of its gathering in, by a hur- 
ricane or an inundation. Notwith- 
standing such accidents, Jala-Jala 
was a flourishing colony. Immense 
fields of rice, sugar-canes, and coffee, 
replaced unproductive forests; a hand- 
some Indian village stood in the cen- 
tre of the clearing ; abundance reign- 
ed around ; activity and contentment 
were the characteristics of the popu- 
lation. M. de la Gironitre—with 
whom, whilst reading his book, we 
have many times been heartily dis- 
posed to quarrel for not sorting his 
materials a little better, and giving 
an occasional date, whereby to trace 
his progress—affords us no means of 
estimating how long it tock to bring 
his property into this flourishing 
state. After a certain time, it ap- 
pears, his house became a place of 
rendezvous for all the foreigners who 
arrived at Manilla, and for many 
convalescent persons who resorted 
thither to perfect their cure in the 
wholesome air of Jala-Jala. Un- 
bounded hospitality, without distinc- 
tion of nations, was the rule; French- 
men and Spaniards, English and 


Americans, were alike received with 
true colonial cordiality and hearti- 


ness. It was a fine place for natu- 
ralists, who made superlative collec- 
tions of strange insects, birds, and 
plants ; the sick found a physician in 
their host, the idler pleasant society 
and an amiable hostess, the lover of 
the picturesque a never-ending variety 
of magnificent landscapes, wood and 
mountain, stream and waterfall. As 
to the partisans of field sports, Jala- 
Jala was their paradise; there they 
found a good pack of dogs, Indian 
guides, horses to ride, and deer and 
wild boar in plenty. Did they wish 
for smaller game, and a more indo- 
lent sport, boats conveyed them to 
war upon the water-fowl. Or did they 
covet a species of diversion quite 
unknown in Europe, they were at 
liberty to open fire upon the enor- 
mous vampire bats which abound, 
during the six months of the year 
when the easterly monsoon reigns, 
upon the small islands situated be- 
tween the large one of Talem and 
the peninsula of Jala-Jala. ‘“ These 
creatures cover all the trees, from the 
lowermost branches to the very sum- 
mit, replacing the foliage, which they 
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utterly destroy. Wrapt in their large 
wings, they sleep during the day; at 
night they set off in large troops, and 
fly afar to seek their food. As soon 
as the westerly replaces the easterly 
monsoon, they disappear, and go 
(always to the same spot) to shelter 
themselves from the wind upon the 
east coast of Luzon. Again the 
monsoon changes, and they return to 
their former quarters. 

“ As soon as my guests set foot on 
shore in one of the little islands, the 
firing began, and continued until the 
bats, terrified by the noise, and by the 
cries of the wounded which remained 
clinging to the branches, departed in 
a body. For awhile they circled and 
hovered like a great cloud above their 
dwelling, perfectly resembling the 
furies represented in certain engrav- 
ings representing the infernal regions. 
Then they betook themselves to a 
short distance, and alighted upon the 
trees of a neighbouring island. If the 
sportsmen were not weary of the car- 
nage, they might follow them thither 
and recommence; but generally enough 
victims were obtained upon the first 
island, and all hands set to work to 
pick them up from under the trees off 
which they had been knocked. Bat- 
shooting over, the next amusement 
was to hunt the iguana, a large kind 
of lizard, five or six feet long, which 
inhabits the rocks at the edge of the 
lake. Tired at last of such easy prey, 
the pirogues were again manned, and 
the party went in quest of a third 
kind of sport. This was eagle-shoot- 
ing. The birds were fired at as they 
hovered in the air above our heads; 
but this required a great deal of skill 
and good marksmanship, for it was 
rare that these great birds could be 
reached with anything but a single 
ball.” 

Tom Cringle tells us of his meals 
upon “‘ the dragon-like iguana” in the 
West Indies, and describes its flesh as 
something like coarse chicken. In 
gastronomy, however, form as well as 
flavour must be considered. There is 
much in imagination; and lizard- 
meat (known to be such) would turn 
many a stomach, whilst, hashed up 
and disguised, it might be both re- 
lished and digested. As to swallow- 
ing vampire, a creature that tradition 
and association teach us to regard as 
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a large fledged leech, the mere notion 
is provocative of vomit. After a day’s 
sport of the kind described above, a 
young American told M. de la Giro- 
niére that he and his friends desired 
to taste iguana and bat. Believing 
the whole party to be agreed in this 
wish, he ordered his cook to prepare 
an iguana stew and a bat ragout. At 
dinner they began with the stew, and 
seemed well pleased with it, when 
their host happened to say, ‘* You see 
that iguana is a meat of delicate fla- 
vour.” There was a general change 
of colour, pushing away of plates, and 
ejection of semi-masticated mouthfuls. 
Bat and iguana had to be removed be- 
fore the dinner could be proceeded with. 

A very curious place, to which M. 
de la Gironiére sometimes conducted 
his friends, is the island of Socolme, 
a circular lake a league in circum- 
ference, in the midst of Bay Lake, 
from whose waters it is sundered by 
a ring of land, or rather by a moun- 
tain, of very small diameter at the 
base, narrowing to a sharp summit as 
it rises, almost perpendicularly, to a 
height of more than five hundred 
yards above the surface of the water. 
The inner and the outer slopes of this 
singular mountain are covered with 
lofty trees. It is on the shores of the 
inner lake, unvisited by the Indians, 
who fear the caymans, that almost all 
the waterfowl of the great lake have 
established their domicile. There is 
large store of inaccessible guano, and 
the trees are stuffed with nests, full 
of eggs and of young birds of all ages. 
One day M. de la Gironiére, accom- 
panied by his brother, by Mr Hamil- 
ton Lindsay, and an American, 
determined to transport a pirogue 
over the mountain, and launch it 
upon the waters of the small lake. 
The Indians thought them mad, and 
predicted their absorption by caymans. 
There was certainly some risk; but 
we have already seen that it took 
more than a trifle to deter him of 
Jala-Jala, and his companions upon 
this occasion seem to have been of 
the same daring stamp as himself. 
As usual, he is abominably brief in 
his description of this great natural 
wonder, probably the only one of the 
kind in the whole world. 

“The aspect of this lake is dismal 
and mournful in the extreme. Never 
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did any wild coast inspire me with 
the feeling of sadness that I experi- 
enced when contemplating Socolme, 
whose waters, pent up in the midst of 
mountains, bear perfect resemblance 
to a large mirror at the bottom of a 
gulf. Thither the winds never pene- 
trate ; rarely does a light breeze ripple 
the water’s surface. Only when the 
sun is in the zenith do its beams reach 
the water, to which, at all other hours 
of the day, the shadow of the moun- 
tains imparts a rich black hue. The 
profound silence that prevails is broken 
but by the cries of birds, and, from 
time to time, by a noise similar to 
that produced by striking two boards 
against each other. This noise pro- 
ceeds from the cayman seizing a small 
prey, and violently shutting his enor- 
mous jaws. 

‘Our pirogue was gliding lightly 
over the lake, when the appearance of 
a cayman, a short distance off, com- 
pelled one of us to fire at him. The 
effect of the detonation was prodi- 
gious; an incalculable number of 
echoes repeated it up to the very 
summit of the mountains, and the 
cayman disappeared. But suddenly 
vast flocks of cormorants and other 
aquatic birds issued from the leafy 
masses of the trees, uttering piercing 
cries, and whirling in a dense cloud 
above our heads during the whole of 
the time we troubled their retreat. 
We were frequently obliged to fire at 
the caymans, the noise of the dis- 
charge deterring them much more 
than any harm we could do them, for 
our bullets glanced harmlessly off 
their scales. We completed our ex- 
cursion round the lake, took as many 
young birds as we wished, and re- 
turned from our. expedition without 
accident, and without having encoun- 
tered so many dangers as my Indians 
had led us to anticipate.” 

Another favourite excursion from 
the settlement of Jala-Jala was to 
LosBafios, atthe foot of a tall mountain 
several thousand yards high, whence 
gush abundant boiling springs. These 
flow down into the lake, and, mingling 
with its waters, form natural baths of 
every temperature. This was a great 
place for wood-pigeons, and a warm 
bath and a full game-bag were usually 
associated. The colonist and his 
friends flew at all game—not even 
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_ forgetting the monkeys, those terrible 
crop-destroyers. - They had a little 
dog trained to this sort of work. They 
went into the woods adjoining the 
cultivated land, and the dog preceded 
them. As soon as he spied a mon- 
key, he gave tongue; monkey was 
up a tree in no time, but the dog stood 
fast at its foot until the man came 
up. Before their‘arrival-the scared 
quadrumane had ensconsed himself in 
the foliage—invisible, as he thought ; 
but he was invariably discovered, and 
fired at till he fell. The victims were 
hung in terrorem round the sugar- 
fields, save and except the largest, 
which was always sent to Father 
Miguel (the half-breed priest, half Ja- 
panese, half Malay), who held a mon- 
key ragout to be the triumph of culi- 
nary art. 

“Tt is probable, almost incontes- 
table,” says M. de la Gironiére, * that 
the Philippine Islands were originally 
peopled by a race of small negroes, 
who are still found in tolerably large 
numbers in the interior of the forests, 
and whom the Tagalocs call Ajetas, 
the Spaniards Negritos. At a period 


doubtless very remote, the nearest 


neighbours of the Philippines, the 
Malays, invaded the sea-board, and 
drove the indigenous population into 
the interior; subsequently, either in 
consequence of the casualties of navi- 
gation, or to profit by the soil, they 
were joined by Chinese and Japanese, 
by the inhabitants of the vast archi- 
pelagoes of the Southern Seas, by Ja- 
vans, and even by Hindoos. From 
the mixture which resulted from the 
union of these various races, physi- 
cally so dissimilar, have issued the 
various shades of colour and character 
of physiognomy observable amongst 
the Tagalocs, who nevertheless pre- 
Serve in general the Malay counte- 
nance and cruelty.” 

Ethnologists will find some inte- 
resting passages (brief and far apart, 
unfortunately) in M. de la Gironiére’s 
volume. They will regret, as we do, 
that a man of liberal education, en- 
lightened mind, manifest intelligence, 
and great opportunities, has not de- 
voted more time and pains to the 
narrative of his experience. French- 
men, as we have recently remarked, 
are inexpert in the production of 
books where an interesting narrative 
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of travel and adventure should be 
combined with valuable information 
and scientific developments. They 
are either all ‘one thing or all the 
other— popular or profound. We 
have read M. de la Gironiére’s book 
with too much pleasure to be severe 
upon its author; we will hope that 
this volume is but a pilot balloon, and 
that his memory, and a journal ex- 
tending over twenty years, will yet 
suggest to him the production of a far 
more important work, which need 
not, we are very sure, be, by reason 
of its importance, at all less interest- 
ing than the minor one with which 
he has commenced. To return, how- 
ever, to the Ajetas. M. de la Giro- 
niére had the misfortune to lose his 
wife. He was overwhelmed with 
grief. Shortly before and after her 
death, he had lost other near and dear 
relatives. He found himself alone, 
with his only child, a son. Ifin busy 
Europe, where all things combine to 
divert thought and dissipate grief, the 
loss of dear friends be a bruise to the 
heart, which long, long years alone 
can heal, how much more dreadful 
must be to the dweller in the far wil- 
derness the blow that deprives him 
of those endeared to him by exclusive 
intercourse, and that robs him at once 
of all sympathy and society. Our 
poor French adventurer could not get 
over his sorrows. He was inconsol- 
able. His former pursuits, his favour- 
ite haunts, had become irksome and 
indifferent tohim. He thought of re- 
turning to France to see his old 
mother, and tried to comfort himself 
by imagining her joy at embracing 
her grandson.. Whilst thus unhappy 
and hesitating, the French consul- 
general at Manilla, recently appointed 
to the post, went to pass a few days 
at Jala-Jala. Scrupulously hospitable, 
M. dela Gironiére felt bound to hide 
his grief and do the honours of the 
colony. Fora short time he relapsed 
into his former active existence, and, 
when M. Barrot left him, a friend, to 
whom he had parted with his house, 
persuaded him to put in execution a 
long-formed project of a visit to the 
Ajetas. He set out, accompanied 
only by two Indians, one of them 
being the ex-brigand Alila, his faith- 
ful lieutenant, who never quitted him 
on any of his expeditions. Every 
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one of the party carried a small knap- 
sack, containing a three or four days’ 
ration of rice, a little dried venison, 
good store of powder, shot, and ball, 
a few coloured handkerchiefs, and 
enough cigars for the journey, and to 
propitiate the Ajetas. Their arms 
were a double-barrel and a dagger 
a-piece. Thus did they start upon a 
journey of several weeks, during which 
their only shelter was to be the trees 
of the forest, their sole food palms 
and the produce of their chase. The 
baggage was scanty, but more could 
not be carried over rugged mountains 
and through virgin forests. The ex- 
pedition must be undertaken Indian 
fashion, or not atall. Of those majestic 
and magnificent forests M. de la Giro- 
niére gives a glowing description ; al- 
beit his admiration was a little quali- 
fied by certain discomforts, including a 
species of flying leech, which stations 
itself upon leaves, or lays wait in the 
grass, and springs like a grasshopper 
upon its prey. This unpleasant little 
reptile is found upon all the high 
and wooded mountains of the Philip- 
pines. Travellers carry small bamboo 
knives to detach them from their skin, 


after which they rub the bite with 


chewed tobacco. The blood soon 
attracts other tormentors, and con- 
stant attention is necessary not to be 
actually devoured by these hungry 
worms, whose voracity is much greater 
than that of the European leech. 

The route was eastwards, towards 
the Pacific Ocean. The travellers 
were overtaken by a_ tremendous 
storm, which quickly quenched their 
fires and drenched themselves. The 
palm-leaf hut they had erected for 
shelter was beaten down, and they 
stood in profound darkness, exposed 
to all the fury of the storm, to the 
dazzling lightning and the falling trees. 
The roar of the thunder was incessant, 
and with it mingled plaintive and 
mournful cries, resembling the wailing 
of a dog that has lost his master. 
These sounds proceeded from the ter- 
rified stags, as they wandered to and 
fro, seeking an asylum. M. de la 
Gironiére and his two Indians were 
covered with the terrible little leeches, 
which drew blood in such quantities, 
that in the morning, when the storm 
had ceased, and they would have 
continued their journey, they were 
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scarcely able for very weakness. It 
was absolutely necessary, however, 
to proceed. By the help of an in- 
flammable species of gum, found in 
abundance in these forests, they kin- 
died a large fire, cooked some palm- 
stalks, and warmed and dried them- 
selves. ‘There was a large and rapid 
torrent to cross. The Indians de- 
spaired, declared it necessary to camp 
for a few days till the water subsided, 
and began looking for a good place to 
bivouac. Thanks to M. de la Giro- 
niére’s energy, however, the obstacle 
was happily surmounted, and towards 
three in the afternoon they reached 
the shores of the Pacific, and made a 
hearty meal on shell-fish. Towards 
nightfall they stretched themselves on 
a bed of sea-sand and went to sleep, 
but were roused by the fierce attacks 
of Bernard the Hermit, a species of 
crab which lodges in deserted shells, 
and walks on land at night in quest 
of prey. These crabs were in such 
great numbers that the ground seemed 
alive with them; they were of all 
sizes and ages, and their nippers were 
particularly active. Whilst waging 
war with them, M. de la Gironiére 
and his companions saw a light at the 
edge of the forest, whence there pre- 
sently emerged two Ajetas, carrying 
torches, and apparently coming for 
fish. They approached and gazed at 
the strangers ; then one of them made 
a@ movement to handle his bow, but 
at the click of a musket-lock they 
threw away their torches and fled into 
the forest. 

The next three days were passed at 
a Tagaloc village, where M. de la 
Gironiére, well known by reputation 
to the inhabitants, was received with 
unbounded hospitality. After re- 
cruiting his strength he resumed his 
march, over mountains covered with 
dense and trackless forests. At night 
the fires were concealed, and one of 
the party kept watch, for they were 
now in the Ajeta territory. At last 
they fell in with a party of these sa- 
vages, who appear to occupy about 
the same position in the scale of 
humanity as the Diggers of Western 
America or the Bosjesmans of South 
Africa. ‘ 

** One morning, as we were silently 
pursuing our way, we heard before 
us a chorus of shrill voices, more 
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resembling those of birds than of men. 
Presently we perceived at a short dis- 
tance about forty savages, of both 


sexes, and all ages, and having com- 


pletely the appearance of animals. 
They were gathered round a large 
fire, hard by a stream. We took a 
few steps forward, presenting our 
guns at them. On perceiving us they 
shrieked, and were about to fly; but 
I showed them a packet of cigars, and 
made signs that we wished to present 
these to them. When they under- 
stood this, they drew up in line, like 
soldiers on parade; it was the signal 
that we might approach. We did so, 
cigars in hand, and, commencing at 
one extremity of the line, I distributed 
my gift. It was very important to 
makefriends of them, and, according to 
their usages, to give to each an equal 
part. The pregnant women counted 
for two, and they tapped themselves 
on the belly to give me to understand 
that they were to have double allow- 
ance. The distribution over, our 
alliance was complete; the savages 
had nothing more to fear from us, 
nor we from them. They all be- 
gan smoking. A deer was hanging 
from a tree: the chief took a bamboo 
knife and cut off three large pieces of 
venison, threw them into the glowing 
embers, and, a minute afterwards, 
withdrew them, and presented a piece 
to each of us, The outside of this 
savage carbonado was rather burnt 
and ashy, the inside quite raw and 
bloody. It would not do to show re- 
pugnance; my entertainers would 
have been scandalised, and I wished 
to live with them for a few days in 
harmony, so I eat my bit of deer, 
which, upon the whole, was not so 
very bad; my Indians followed my 
example, and thenceforward treachery 
was out of the question.” 

M. de la Gironiére found it very dif- 
ficult to make himself understood, but 
the next.day he fell in with a woman 
who spoke the Tagal tongue. She 
acted as his interpreter ; and from her 
he obtained such information as he 
desired concerning the Ajetas. These 
people appeared to him to be far more 
like monkeys than human beings; 
even their voices resembling the cries 
and jabbering of the animal, whilst 
their gestures were monkey. all over. 
Their superiority consists in knowing 


how to make a fire, and to use bow 
and lance. Their colour is the ebon 
black of the African negro ; their ut- 
most stature hardly attains five feet 
English, their hair is woolly ; and as 
they know not how to get rid of it, it 
forms a strange sort of crown or halo 
round their heads. Their features 
resemble those of the African blacks, 
but the lips are less prominent. Their 
sole dress is a girdle, eight or ten 
inches broad, made of the bark of 
trees. They feed on roots, fruit, and 
the produce of the chase. A bamboo 
lance, a palm- wood bow, and poisoned 
arrows, are their weapons. ‘They eat 
their meat nearly raw, and live in 
groups or tribes composed of fifty or 
sixty persons. During the day, the 
old people, the invalids, and children 
sit round the fire, whilst the others go 
hunting; when they have enough 
food to last for some days, they all 
remain round the fire, and at night 
they sleep promiscuously in the ashes. 
“ It is extremely curious to see thus 
assembled some fifty of these brutes, 
of all ages, and all more or less de- 
formed. The old women are especi- 
ally hideous: their decrepid limbs, 
their pot-bellies, and their extraordi- 
nary hair giving them the appearance 
of furies or witches.” Nothing hu- 
man can possibly be more degraded 
than these Ajetas. They have no 
religion; they neither worship sun 
nor stars, nor bow before permanent 
idols, but adore, for the day, any 
rock or tree-trunk in which they trace 
a resemblance to an animal. Their 
language has very few words; their 
children take for sole name that of 
the place where they are born. They 
have great respect for old age, and 
for the dead. For years after the 
decease of one of them, they place 
tobacco and betel-nut upon his grave, 
above which his bow and arrows are 
suspended. Every night—so they 
believe—he quits his grave to go a- 
hunting. They have no funeral cere- 
mony. They lay the corpse at full 
length in the grave, and cover it with 
earth. But when an Ajetas is ill of a 
malady deemed incurable, or has been 
slightly wounded with a poisoned ar- 
row, his friends place him in a large 
hole, his arms crossed upon his breast, 
and bury himalive. All the weapons 
of the Ajetas are poisoned. A wound 
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from one of their arrows would not 
suffice to check the career of so strong 
an animal as the stag. But the least 
scratch of the poisoned dart produces 
an unquenchable thirst, and as soon 
as the animal drinks he dies. The 
hunters then cut away the flesh 
from around the wound, for otherwise 
the whole carcass would quickly ac- 
quire so intensely bitter a flavour 
that even the Ajetas (not very dainty 
feeders) could not eat it. When in 
Sumatra, M. dela Gironiére had inves- 
tigated the nature of the poison used 
by the Malays for their arms, and 
had found it to be simply a strong 
solution of arsenic in lemon-juice. 
He was curious to know what the 
Ajetas used. They took him to a 
large tree, tore off a bit of the bark, 
and told him that was what served 
them for poison. He chewed some 
in their presence; it was insupport- 
ably bitter, but otherwise harmless, 
in its natural state. To render it 
fatal the Ajetas prepare it in a particu- 
lar way, but they would not commu- 
nicate their secret. It forms a paste, 
of which they spread a thin coat upon 
their arms. M. de la Gironiére had 


painful experience of its powerful and 


pernicious effect. On quitting the 
Ajetas, who had treated him hospi- 
tably, and to the best of their ability, 
he took it into his head to carry away 
with him one of their skeletons, which 
he thought would be an acceptable 
present to the Jardin des Plantes, or 
anatomical museum at Paris. It 
was rather a dangerous undertaking, 
owing to the savages’ veneration for 
their dead; and he had little quarter 
to expect if caught body-snatching. 
Undeterred by this risk, he had got 
but to a quarter of a league from the 
camp, when he commenced opening 
some old graves. The first skeletons 
he got to were mouldered, but towards 
evening he met with that of a woman, 
who, from her attitude, had evidently 
been buried alive. Her bones were 
still covered with the skin; she was 
a sort of mummy, and exactly what 
Doctor Pablo wanted. So he took 
her out of the grave and put her in a 
sack, but had scarcely done so when 
shrill cries were heard. The Ajetas 
were on the trail of the three resur- 
rectionists, who ran for their lives, 
_ but without relinquishing their booty. 
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The savages climbed trees (which they 
do just like monkeys — using their 
hands, and setting the soles of their 
feet against the trunk), and peppered 
them with arrows. Darkness facili- 
tated the escape of the fugitives ; but, 
on getting out of the wood, M. dela 
Gironiére noticed a scratch on one of 
his fingers. He attributed it to a 
branch or briar, and thought no more 
about it. 

Seated upon the sea-beach with 
the skeleton, the three wanderers took 
counsel together. Alila was down- 
cast, and anticipated evil. His chief 
did not much admire the aspect of 
affairs, but nevertheless kept a stout 
heart, and a boid visage, and cheered 
his followers. A fire was lighted, and 
the two Indians went to seek shell- 
fish. On their return, they announced 
the discovery of a pirogue, which the 
waves had cast upon the strand. It 
was half buried in the sand, and 
needed caulking and repairs; but with 
the help of gum and bamboo-fibre, 
they managed to make it water-tight, 
and put to sea. A bamboo formed 
the mast, the skeleton’s sack was con- 
verted into a sail. The waves ran 
high, but the voyagers were accus- 
tomed to handle those fragile boats, 
and feared nothing. Unluckily the 
Indians, more used to the lake than 
the ocean, fell sea-sick, and M. de la 
Gironiére had to sail and steer the skiff 
totally unassisted, ‘‘ When I reflect,” 
he says, “* upon the position in which 
I found myself, afloat on the Pacific 
Ocean, in a frail pirogue, having for 
auxiliaries two helpless persons (the 
Indians lay prostrate in the bottom of 
the boat), two skulls, and the skeleton 
of an Ajetas, I can imagine my reader 
suspecting that I am fabricating a 
story for my amusement. Neverthe- 
less, it is the exact truth I am narrat- 
ing ; and, besides, let those who please 
believe me.” After four-and-twenty 
hours’ anxious navigation, the pirogue 
put in to land, near a Tagaloc village, 
and another day and night took the 
adventurers to Jala-Jala. Thence 
M. dela Gironidre went to Manilla. 
On the first night of his arrival there, 
he experienced such acute pain 10 the 
finger, which had received a scratch 
during his flight from the Ajetas, that 
he twice fainted away. The pain be- 
came so violent that he no longer 
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doubted the trifling hurt to have pro- 
ceeded from a poisoned arrow. An 
operation, performed by a brother 
surgeon, rather increased than dimi- 
nished the pain and irritation. The 
inflammation spread to the arm, then 
to the chest. After some weeks’ ill- 
ness, agony, and sleeplessness, the 
doctor made way for the priest, who 
administered the last sacrament. Ne- 
vertheless M. de la Gironiére reco- 
vered; but his convalescence.was long, 
and for more than a year afterwards 
he suffered from acute pains in the 
chest. But, with characteristic tena- 
city, he had stuck to his skeleton, both 
by sea and by land, and it is now in 
the Museum of Anatomy. 

A variety of other expeditions, in 
different ways equally remarkable and 
perilous, are recorded in the volume 
before us—one to the north of the 
island, to visit the Tinguianés and 
Igorrotes, savage tribes, much talked 
about, but little known. In the former 
people, M. de la Gironiére was sur- 
prised to find a comely race, no darker 
than many southern Europeans, with 
regular features, and hair instead of 
wool. They were perfect barbarians, 
nevertheless—the mens’ attire consist- 
ing solely of.a girdle, and a sort of 
turban of fig-tree bark. The women, 
who were handsome and graceful, 
wore an apron in addition; their 
heads were adorned with beads of 
glass, gold, and coral, mingled with 
their hair; the backs of their hands 
were painted blue ; and, from wrist to 
elbow, their arms were tightly clasped 
by a sort of plaited bracelet, also orna- 
mented with beads. These bracelets, 
M. de la Gironiére learned, are put 
on in early youth, and never removed. 
They keep the arm meagre and thin, 
and swell the wrist and hand, which 
become hideously large. Thisis deemed 
& great beauty by the Tinguianés, as 
a small foot is by the Chinese, and 
&@ slender waist by Europeans. Al- 
though, in fact, ferocious and cruel, 
there is nothing alarming in the 
aspect of the Tinguianés ; but notwith- 
standing that they are cleanly in their 
habits, and usually bathe morning 
and evening, there is a strong aroma 
about them which renders their prox- 
imity far from pleasant. For an 
account of their domestic economy 
and customs, and of the horrible 
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cannibal banquet of which M. de la 
Gironiére was compelled to partake, 
we refer the reader to that gentle- 
man’s book. His adventures with 
banditti form another curious section 
of his book, and particularly his 
account of a visit to Tapuzi, the 
place of refuge for outlaws and male- 
factors. In the Tagal language, the 
word Tapuzi signifies the end of the 
world. It is here applied-toa little 
village situated in the interior of the 
mountains, at about twenty - five 
leagues from Jala-Jala, and originally 
founded by robbers and fugitives from 
the galleys, who live there in freedom, 
govern themselves, and defy, from 
their inaccessible eyrie, the pursuit 
of the Spanish troops. M. de la 
Gironiére had often heard of this 
strange little republic, but had never 
met with any one who could give 
him an account of it from personal 
observation ; so, with his usual rest- 
less curiosity and craving after the 
novel and the unknown, he one day 
resolved to go there himself, encourag- 
ed thereto by Alila, who made no 
doubt of finding old friends and com- 
rades amongst the Tapuzians. After 
two days’ scrambling over almost 
impracticable roads, the travellers 
reached, upon the third, a torrent 
whose bed was encumbered with 
enormous blocks of stone. ‘* The 
sides, only about twenty paces apart, 
rose perpendicularly like two lofty 
walls, whose summits, at a height of 
about a thousand yards, inclined 
towards each other and left but a 
narrow opening, admitting scarcely 
sufficient light to show us our way, 
as we leaped from one stone to 
another. This ravine is the only 
road by which one can reach Tapuzi. 
It is the natural and impregnable 
barrier which protects the, village 
from invasion by the Spanish police. 
‘Look above your head, master,’ 
said my lieutenant; ‘only the dwellers 
at Tapuzi know the paths that lead 
to the top of the mountains. All 
along the ravine they have placed 
enormous stones, which they have 
but to push to precipitate them on 
those who should come to attack 
them: a whole army could not reach 
their village without their permis- 
sion.’ We had walked for a full hour 
through this defile, when an enor- 
2K 
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mous mass of rock fell perpendi- 
cularly, and dashed itself to pieces 
only twenty yards in front of us. 
It was a warning. We came to a 
halt, placed our arms upon the ground, 
and sat down. Perhaps a block 
similar to the one that had just fallen 
was suspended above our heads, 
ready to crush us.” The state of 
suspense was disagreeable, but not of 
long duration. A shout was heard, 
Alila advanced alone and returned 
with two Indians, who, satisfied that 
their visitors were friendly, came to 
guide them to the village. On emer- 
_ging from the sort of tunnel they 
had had to traverse, they found them- 
selves in a plain, several miles in 
circumference, completely enclosed by 
high mountains, and presently they 
came in sight of Tapuzi, a village of 
about sixty straw houses, built In- 
dian fashion. The inhabitants were 


all at the windows to witness the 
arrival of the strangers, who were 
taken to the chief of the settlement, 
a venerable and benign old brigand of 
eighty, whose appearance and dis- 
course were rather those of a virtuous 
patriarch than of an outlawed refugee. 


He was the chief, judge, and priest of 
the village. He initiated M. de la 
Gironiére into the habits and mode 
of life of the Tapuzians; and great 
was the surprise of the lord of Jala- 
Jala to find himself in the midst of a 
well-ordered community, leading a 
virtuous and pastoral life, instead of 
in a nest of criminals, addicted to 
every vice. The chase, and the pro- 
duce of a few fields of maize and 
potatoes, sufficed for their wants; 
the women, not one of whom had 
ever quitted her village—scarcely lost 
sight of her house—knitted and wove 
their garments from the abaca (vege- 
table silk) which the forest supplied. 
It was the successful realisation, upon 
a diminutive scale, of the least objec- 
tionable doctrines of socialism. Money 
was unknown in the little settlement; 
none were even hungry, for those who 
had gave to those who had not. The 
old chief buried, married, and bap- 
tised, and administered the laws, the 
severest punishment inflicted for any 
offence being expulsion from the 
colony—a mild penalty, but which, 
nevertheless, was doubtless not with- 
out its terrors for men who had strong 
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reasons for avoiding the authorities 
of the island. M. de la Gironiére 
offered to intercede with the arch- 
bishop of Manilla to send them a 
priest. The well-meant proposal was 
respectfully declined. The cacique of 
the settlement had a wholesome hor- 
ror of the innovation upon the estab- 
lished order of things, and entreated 
his guest to make no mention of what 
he had seen, nor in any way concern 
himself about them. The old gentle- 
man’s sagacity (although from his 
youth upwards he had lived in this 
banishment), had by no means de- 
serted him. By a priest’s influence, 
he said, they would soon become sub- 
ject to the Spanish government; they 
would need money to pay their taxes; 
ambition would creep in amongst 
them ; and, from free that they were, 
they would become slaves. M. dela 
Gironiére could not but admit the 
truth contained in these words. He 
promised all that was desired of him, 
and departed in peace. 

The visits to the burial-place of 
the Tinguianés, to the cave of San 
Mateo, and to the Igorrote Indians, 
supply other most original passages 
of this book. It is when returning 
from the last-named excursion that 
M. de la Gironiére, who is far too 
laconic and sparing in his descriptions 
of natural curiosities, gives the follow- 
ing account of one of the vegetable 
wonders of the Philippines—the baleéé, 
an extraordinary fig-tree which grows 
in the sombre and tangled forests of 
Luzon. ‘ This immense tree springs 
from a single seed, resembling that of 
the common fig; its wood is white 
and spongy; it attains in a few years 
to an extraordinary size. Nature, 
who has foreseen everything, who 
suffers the young lamb to leave its 
wool upon the briars by the way-side 
that the timid bird may use it for its 
nest, has displayed all ber ingenuity 
in assisting at the growth of the fig- 
tree of the Philippines. The branches 
of this tree, spreading out horizon- 
tally from its trunk, presently change 
their direction, form an elbow or right 
angle, and rise perpendicularly. But 
the tree is, as I have already re- 
marked, of a spongy wood, easily 
broken, and the branches would in- 
evitably snap off, did not a fibre, 
which the Indians call drop of water, 
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descend from the tree to the ground, 
take root there, and, increasing in 
size in proportion with the branch, 
form a natural prop. Besides these, 
there extend, all around the trunk, at 
avery great distance from the ground, 
other supports of a similar nature, 
which converge to the centre of the 
trunk. The appearance of the balété 
is often indescribably picturesque. 
Within a space of a few hundred 
paces in diameter (the extent of 
ground usually covered by one of 
these gigantic fig-trees), one sees 
grottoes, vestibules, chambers, which 
are often furnished with natural seats 
formed by the roots. No vegetation 
is more varied or extraordinary. The 
tree often grows upon a rock where 
there is not an inch of earth; its 
long roots stretch themselves over 
the surface, wind round its angles, 
and finally plunge into an adjacent 
stream. The balété is very common 
in the virgin forests of the Philip- 
pines.” 

This final extract, which we have 





endeavoured to render rather clearer 
in the translation than it is in the 
original, shows that M. de la Giron- 
iére is less uniformly successful in 
descriptions of scenery and inanimate 
objects than in narratives of action 
and adventure. What a glorious pic- 
ture Sealsfield would have made of 
the giant fig which the Frenchman 
has so meagrely depicted. M. de la 
Gironiére is full of his subject, but he 
does not evince a sustained power of 
expressing, lucidly and forcibly, the 
vivid impressions retained by his 
memory and refreshed by his journal. 
We have no right to expect, from a 
dweller in the desert, whose hand 
for twenty years has been far more 
familiar with the sportsman’s rifle than 
with the student’s pen, a work of high 
literary accomplishment. But, whilst 
warmly extolling the incontestable 
merit of this book, we may be per- 
mitted to regret that its author has 
not thought fit to devote to it a some- 
what larger amount of time, of 
patience, and of care. 





TueErE is something, after all that 
can be said, not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory in a Government coalition of 
contradictories. They who cannot 
agree upon anything else, often agree 
to do nothing ; and where mischief is 
to be apprehended from action, inca- 
pacity to make a movement promises 
at least a relief to fears. It would be 
a happy thing for our country, if all 
our governing dissentients could re- 
main quiescent in this ‘* sleepy hol- 
low,” and there were no coming bud- 
get to break their repose. Every one 
of them knowing he cannot do what 
he would, keeps his eye on his neigh- 
hour, that he, too, shall not stir. 
This is what Mr Puff calls “‘situation ;” 
every one holds his dagger at his fel- 
low’s throat, yet none dare strike. It 
ig the stage situation of a dead-lock ; 
“for,” as Mr Puff in the Critic, says, 


“every one of them is afraid to let 
* go first.” ; 


_ The political and dramatic situa- 
are so apposite, that they cannot 


be better concluded than in Puff’s 
own words— 
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SneER.— Why, then, they must stand 
there for ever. 
Purr.—So they would, if I hadn't a very 
fine contrivance for’t—now, mind— 
(Enter Beef-eater with a halbert). 
In the Queen’s name I charge you all todrop 
Your swords and daggers.” 
(They drop their swords and daggers). 
SNEER.—That is a contrivance, indeed. 
Purr.—Ay—in the Queen’s name. 


Thus having accommodated them- 
selves and each other, to drop swords 
and daggers, even of speech—under 
honourable self-restraint, they are 
judiciously cautious not to open their 
mouths. How long this happy con- 
tinence may continue, they them- 
selves cannot so easily determine. 
The hour will come, when, though 
just out of the Trophonius cave of 
Downing Street, they will be forced 
to break silence. The fearful budget 
is to come. It would, however, be 
very desirable, if, in this lull of real 
Parliamentary excitement, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be so kind 
as to perform the service to the coun- 
try which, as of Peelite profession, 
they may be supposed quite able to 
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do; that is, become an active embodied 
Police Force, and rout out the dens 
in which every species of crime and 
wickedness is prepared for perpetra- 
tion. The increase of crime is as- 
tounding; as is the new savagery 
which characterises it. There is some- 
thing wrong. Let us not brag of our 
prosperity, of our security, or of our 
honesty, the main virtues, or results 
of virtues of a well-ordered nation, 
when people dread the garotte as they 
walk the streets, robbery at every 
corner; and even in their own homes 
adulteration of every article of meat, 
drink, and clothing. It is said that 
the whole vast army of thieves and 
scoundrels in our Metropolis, as well as 
in our towns, is registered, and every 
individual known to the police; and 
yet they actually live and thrive in the 
daily and nightly exercise of their call- 
ing. What an amount of rascality 
must, then, be perpetrated every day. 
And howsmall a portion of it isbrought 
to notice ; for they could not live on 
all that is brought to light, much as 
it is; and how fewer still of the 
perpetrators are punished—or, when 
punished, duly punished. Magistrates 
even congratulate on narrow escapes. 
Then, look at Ireland, where murder 
stalks amongst a witnessing popula- 
tion, and is protected. This is too 
awfully horrid a subject to dwell 
upon. Let him be considered a great 
Minister who shall cleanse this Augean 
stable. He may let other political mea- 
sures take their course, and he will pur- 
sue the best by rigorously putting down 
this general scoundrelism. Liberty is a 
fine thing ; but it has much to answer 
for if the ‘‘ liberty of the subject ” does 
not protect the subject. It would be 
absurd to write thus, if it could be 
really believed that there is no re- 
medy ; to believe there is none, is 
either very much to slander humanity, 
or to bring its wisdom and prudence 
into contempt. A little giving up of 
one’s liberty, real or ideal, to be secure 
from atrocious licentiousness, would 
be perhaps to gain a loss. Now, asI 
said, in this lull of common politics, 
why should not the amalgamated Peel 
Government think it not beneath 
them to follow the real genius of 
their master, and make the police sys- 
tem perfect, protect it and society by 
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enforcement of laws as they exist, and - 
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by instantly making new where they 
arewanted? There is really a good ex- 
ample set them, and now in operation 
in Parliament, and it comes upon us 
all, to our astonishment. Members 
are taking Bribery of Elections cases 
into their hands in earnest, and say- 
ing plainly,—this shall not be any 
longer; yet for years and years we 
have been going on with the sham 
game of putting it down, and laugh- 
ing at the Parliamentary hypocrisy. 
Things are not so impossible as they 
appear; and I cannot but believe 
that villany, rascality, and roguery 
may be treated with a more whole- 
some severity, and the great evils 
very much abated. But there has 
been too much a fashion to laugh at 
minor rogueries, as they are called; 
whereas no roguery ought to be treat- 
ed as a minor evil: admitted as such, 
it pervades society with wonderful 
rapidity, carrying with it its palliative 
apology. Why should not all false 
weights, measures, mixtures, adulter- 
ations, be pursued with unerring scru- 
tiny? Is it to be imagined that they 
cannot be put down? Must it be ad- 
mitted as irremediable, that a quart 
shall not hold a quart, a pint a pint, 
or a pound be a pound? One of the 
last legislative announcements in this 
way really favours cheatery. Coffee 
is allowed to be mixed with chicory 
and sold as coffee, for there is no 
limit to the adulteration, if the mix- 
ture is admitted. A paper in this 
Magazine a few months ago, called 
attention to some of these domestic 
cemmercial knaveries. Since then, 
scarce a day passes but some gross 
adulteration is detected. Nor do the 
meanest and cheapest substances 
escape—as if the pleasure of knavery 
was too great to be resisted, though the 
profit be the smallest. Here is lard, 
for instance, with which so many 
things are adulterated, and especially 
butter, is itself largely adulterated— 
and it is a cruel adulteration too—for 
it has been detected in our hospitals, 
where what should have been a re- 
medy for disease and pain, has been 
shown to be an aggravation. “ Milk 
and honey, the glory of all lands,” is - 
not the glory of ours, for neither are 
to be had. Who can tell what vinegar 
is? The “big loaf” itself, of our boast, 
is not all bread ; the “ staff of life 












is losing its supporting character. 
And when by these wholesale adulte- 
rations the poor recipients are reduced 
to a state of disease, does the mis- 
chief end there? I have by me a little 
pamphlet, written by a very eminent 
physician, in which he makes serious 
complaints of the difficulty of pro- 
curing genuine drugs. He continually 
found substitutes and adulterations ; 
and in some instances his patients 
were, in consequence, at death’s door. 

It is time to look into these things 
with legislative authority; for never 
before, in the annals of the world, has 
there been such universal, such whole- 
sale iniquity of this kind perpetrated. 
I do not profess to know what the 
quality or extent of crime is in other 
countries; I speak of this, and to its 
disgrace, it would appear that its 
general trade habit is fringed with 
roguery, and that the very roguery is 
worn as an ornament. O the boast 
of this nineteenth century! and if all 
bein progress, what will the twentieth 
be? But then, say some, we are to 
have the millennium, and long before 
that; if so, it may be safely said we 
are making but a poor preparation 
for it. 

It is but a few years ago that there 
was a terrible exposure of deficiency 
in measurement of yards of somé cot- 
ton substances supplied to retail deal- 
ers; these, mostly poor women, in- 
stead of finding a profit, were sur- 
prised into a loss, and the greater the 
more they sold. Now, I would have 
the perpetrators of these doings dis- 
franchised of a great portion of their 
liberty ;—fellows who live upon the 
saying of Demetrius, that ‘‘ knavery 
was the ready way to riches, and that 
the casting off virtue was the first 
step to thriving in the world.” Has 
fair trade been inoculated with covet- 
ousness? It has been well said, that 
if the poor man wants many things, 


. the covetous man wants all. He will 
not be content with fair trade. It is. 


too much the practice of modern spe- 
culation to play the name of “ beggar 
my neighbour,” and in some instances 
to poison him too. Is not the follow- 
ing characteristic of much that I have 
been saying? It is not many years 
ago, a friend looked in upon me to 
spend the evening. He told me he 
had been travelling in a coach in 
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which were two other passengers, 
very respectable, dressed in black, 
with a semi-clerical affectation about 
them very apparent. They soon com- 
menced a kind of professional conver- 
sation. Says one, ‘‘ Now, there is 
Mr So-and-so—that is what I call a 
truly good man—that’s a thorough 
good man. He’s a man, now, after 
my own heart.” —‘* Ye-ye-s,” re- 
plied the other, with some hesitation. 
‘* What!” said the first speaker, ‘you 
do not seem to have the same vene- 
ration for him that I have ?”—** Why, 
you know,” said No. 2, ‘‘ he behaved 
very cruelly to his creditors ; he treat- 
ed them dreadfully, shamefully.”— 
‘* Ah,” said the first venerator, ‘“ I 
should have expected that of him.” 
By this we learn that, in the modern 
theory of morals, a man may have a 
thousand obliquities, delinquencies, 
falsifications, perjuries, treacheries, or 
what you please ; but yet, if he does 
the one thing he is wanted to do, he 
may be put down as a truly good man, 
a thorough good man; nay, perhaps 
come in for ashare of ‘* hero worship,” 
and be a man after some people’s own 
hearts. Ifa statesman, he may have 
statues set up to his honour. Such 
things are not uncommon. There are, 
however, some of us yet living of older 
principles, who would prefer, whether 
in trade or in politics, those whom we 
can trust, who will neither adulterate 
principles nor commodities. All are 
creditors who give trust, whatever be 
the nature of the trust or promises 
given; and all kinds of creditors 
may be treated ‘‘ dreadfully, shame- 
fully,” according to the old-fashioned 
maxims of truth and honesty; and 
much cannot be said in favour of the 
hearts, ‘‘after” which are any of these 
doings. The bad sign of our day is 
the admission of expediency into mo- 
rals. It is a part of expediency to do 
a wrong that good ‘may come. It is 
commonly said, we must do the best 
we can, and in this or that case we 
must throw off a principle. In nine 
cases out of ten, this new-made neces- 
sity is altogether imaginary ; but were 
good the result in any case, it is quite 
overwhelmed by the pernicious con- 
sequence of confirming a dangerous 
doctrine. 

But to return for a moment to the 
agenda. It may be thought that 
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these suggestions—that our Govern- 
ment should in their lull look at home 
at the monstrous evils of growing vice 
—point to the impossible, and would 
intimate a perfectibility of human 
nature. I would not be so absurd. I 
would have the best means devised to 
cure, to amend; but there will always 
be multitudes to do evil, who must 
be coerced. I believe laws might be 
enacted that would put wickedness in 
some terror: it seems at present to 
entertain very little. I verily believe 
the old parish stocks and a little cor- 
poral punishment—a wholesome flog- 
ging at the cart’s tail, and well admi- 
nistered—if it intrenched upon the 
liberty of subjects really unworthy of 
any liberty, would give a very plea- 
sant security to the liberty of good 
subjects. So far as to these domestic 
dens of iniquity. But there are others 
that affect not only our wellbeing 
and our honour, but the peace of the 
world. These are now attracting 
public notice. But why now? Because 
the enormous mischief perpetrated, 
though perfectly known while in the 
plotting, has manifested the danger. 
No man in his senses can be ignorant 


that the disastrous attempts at revo- 
lutions everywhere have been brought 
about by committees sitting in Lon- 
don. Dens of foreign refugees are not 


unknown. The perpetrators of trea- 
sons, rebellions, and revolutions, have 
either enjoyed, or fancied they have 
enjoyed, the ‘‘sympathy” of English- 
men; and no wonder. The principal 
actors have been féted from city to 
city, and have had not only municipal 
doors open to them, and platforms 
wherefrom to give vent to their odious 
falsehoods and fury: but we all know 
there was a time when, and a little 
after some mischievons roving com- 
missions had been sent abroad by the 
Whig Government, ministers of state 
had coquetted with these detestable 
plotters; and so offensively, that we 
are feeling the consequences now, in 
the evil name we are bearing on the 
Continent. 

Even in a good cause, and onthe 
side of humanity, our interference has 
been so ill-judged, so impertinent, as 
to offend and defeat the benevolent 
object. That ‘ Complete Letter 
Writer,” Lord John Russell, by his 
pettishly dictatorial epistle to the 
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Court of Tuscany, probably postponed 
the liberation of the Madiai. But this 
case is of minor importance in compa- 
rison with the doings of the Mazzini 
ruffians. I cannot but charge the 
Whig governments with encouraging 
this “ Sympathy” insanity amongst 
our own people. It is a dangerous 
insanity, whose symptoms should be 
well watched, and by medicinal care 
kept below fever heat ; for if it arrive 
at a certain point, it never can be 
allayed without a ‘* blood-letting” 
nigh unto death. What was the 
ostensible symptom in the first horri- 
ble French Revolution? Universal 
philanthropy—to set at liberty the 
whole family of man from tyrant 
kings and tyrant institutions. What 
years of suffering, what frightful cruel- 
ties, deaths, and torments worse than 
death, has it cost to cool down that 
insanity, which, after all, is only 
cooled ; the disease is not eradicated ; 
it shows still its occasional symptoms; 
and we, in this country, instead of 
taking warning from the bloody page 
of its history, have been helping to 
bring it into activity. Like the cho- 
lera, the disease, with us, has been 
imported, and perhaps we, in our 
turn, have exported it, and the An- 
glo-Saxon race across the Atlantic 
have shown a congenial nature to re- 
ceive the infection. And what must 
foreign governments think, but that it 
is the curse of liberty to be aggressive. 
And thus they who encourage such 
 sympathising,” are actually the de- 
stroyers of rational liberty, and check- 
ing its growth, where, but for them, 
it might grow and thrive. It is all 
very well that this should be a country 
of refuge: let us boast of it, if we 
please, as we do of many other things, 
whereof our boasting is more pleasant 
to the ear than wholesome to our 
morality. Mercy is one thing, but such 
mercy looks a very little way which 
admits these revolutionist refugees 
to plot, with scarcely concealment, 
against legitimate governments, au 

enables them to make war and devas- 
tation wherever they please. ‘Truly, 
such mercy is but a shifting character, 
and rises from the assumed posture 0 
protection to the stature of cruelty. 
Look at the miseries inflicted by one 
of these outbreaks, the shortest, that 
which has been recently put down. 
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The lengthened ones will have their 
frightful history. It was a disgrace to 
the Common Council of London, and 
to the authorities of Southampton, to 
féte, and patronise, and patriotise such 
a man as Kossuth. Was not the plot- 
ting connection between Kossuth and 
Mazzini well known? Is it not now 
well known? There is Kossuth’s pro- 
clamation in Mazzini’s hands, to be 
used as occasion might require. And 
do the Common Council of London, the 
authorities of Southampton, and else- 
where, take to themselves the shame 
they ought, now that they have ma- 
nifest before them the dread result ? 
Are they true and just sympathisers, 
in the repentance of their folly, with 
the families ruined, with the surviving 
relatives of butchered soldiers and 
assassinated victims? Do they feel, 
as they should, happiness driven into 
fear, and hopeful liberty trampled into 
the earth? And, while one burns with 
indignation, as with real pity, it is 
announced—andisthere a hope itis not 
true ?—that Mazzini, who, if caught, 
would be hanged, and most deserved- 
ly, has been received on board one of 
her Majesty’s ships. Would not 
you have such men as these escape 
as they can? Why are culprits 
always to be rescued from justice, 
because it is foreign justice? The 
first thing foreign refugees do, when 
they come amongst us, is to set 
the press to work to propagate their 
diabolical doctrines. Now, surely we 
should be justified in making a some- 
what stringent law on this matter. 
Then they cast wide their revolu- 
tionary nets, and draw in foolish 
sympathisers, who give them both 
their voices and their money; and 
thus they set up their committees, 
both their open and their secret. 
Where, it may be asked, are muskets 
and other weapons manufactured, and 
whence despatched;?—and what must 
foreign governments think when they 
see the marks upon them? We boast 
of our manufacturing system. Is a 
part of it to consist in manufacturing 
revolutions and infernal machines? 
For of them there is some notice in the 
papers within these few days. There 
was to be an “ infernal machine” for 
the assassination of the Emperor of 
the French. The attempt at assassi- 
nation of the Emperor of -Austria 
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stands not an isolated atrocity. I do 
not mean to charge these things, in 
the slightest degree, to our “* sympa- 
thy,” as knowingly abetting; but I 
will say, that the encouragement given 
to foreign refugees will lead other 
governments, who know not our laws, 
and the real character of our people, to 
suspect us of a complicity of which we 
are not guilty; and it needs little ar- 
gument to prove that we are sufferers 
thereby. Why should we, who are 
perhaps as really ignorant of other 
nations, with reference to their laws 
and habits, as they are of us, be ever 
declaiming against them? Our press 
teems with this unseemly arrogance, 
this dictatorial presumption ; and there 
is no better engine that these plotters 
can employ, more likely to further 
their diabolical schemes. Social and 
political principles are widely disse- 
minated with evil designs—not the 
works, though by the pens of individu- 
als, but productions set on foot by socie- 
ties, disturbers of the peace of the 
world. The revolutionists of Europe 
have had their sittings in London, and 
have been playing their game of revo- 
lutionary chess with their best skill, 
and have brought all their pieces to 
bear, at this moment, upon Austria, 
because they imagine there lies the 
weakest point of the game of legiti- 
mate governments. They are inge- 
nious in their contrivances ; they know 
the adroitness of the knaves’ eccentric 
moves; and, though most of them 
would at any time without remorse 
sacrifice a bishop, they know well the 
effect of a little divinity, and dress up 
fanaticism as an oracle, that they may 
enlist superstition and credulity, which 
make up so large a portion of man- 
kind, to be on their side. 

A foolish little pamphlet, which 
professes to be entirely religious, has 
been put into my hands as a work 
making great way, and working its 
influence over people’s minds. The 
title is, “‘ ‘The Coming Struggle among 
the Nations of the Earth; or the 
Political Events of the next fifteen 
years, described in accordance with 
Prophecies in Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 
Apocalypse, showing the important 
position Britain will occupy during, 
and at the end, of the awful conflict.” 
The pamphlet before me is the six- 
teenth thousand. Before I speak of 
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what I conceive to be the design of 
the book, let me say, that I look upon 
it as at best a very daring presump- 
tion in any one to predict, with any- 
thing like detail, and as from sacred 
prophecy, what will take place within 
fifteen years. For if, in a fanatical 
spirit, any one could really bring him- 
self to believe that he could so dot 
down the ways of Providence, which 
we are taught to believe are ‘ past 
finding out,” he might be asked, Cui 
bono publish his vision, if it is preg- 
nant with denunciation and hatred of 
any nations of the earth? The un- 
charitableness of the thought ought to 
make him doubt of thetruth. But there 
may be some reason to doubt if he has 
any faith in his own predictions. The 
reader may now know that the whole 
force of them, the fullest power of his 
vial of wrath, is against one country 
—and that country is Austria, and 
this sixteenth thousand is dated 1853. 
I confess that whenever I see a work 
on Revelation, which professes to 
look forward, I have the dread of an 
evil curiosity that might punish me 
with a false belief, and therefore I 
never read it. Prophecies are to be 
known in their fulfilment, and not 
previously pointed out by the finger 
of uninspired man; and it would be 
well to guard ourselves against par- 
ticipating in a dangerous, perhaps 
wicked presumption, of thinking that 
we can know the “‘ secrets of the Most 
High” Now, as to this little work, the 
matter of it—that is, the basis upon 
which the new-coming political events 
are fabricated—is old enough, and trite 
enough. It is the old story—the end 
of the world, or the coming millennium. 
Lecturers without number have of 
date years been perambulating the 
country oratorising on this subject; 
that is all the previous matter: the 
particular and most prominent (in this 
work) application to Austria, is the 
addition. I remember a few years 
ago, being in a country town in So- 
mersetshire, I attended one of these 
lectures. It was admirably delivered ; 
large drawings of ‘‘ The Image” were 
exhibited ; there was no hesitation: 
the voice was of confidence and au- 
thority, the historical applications 
clever, and imposingly ingenious. 
The audience was very attentive, and 
most of them evidently very credu- 
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lous ; and it was said in the town, a 
few days after the lecture, when the 
lecturer had departed, that some were 
credulous to their cost. I do not 
think I am mistaken if I say the ob- 
ject of that lecture was to show that, 
within a very short period, now long 
= the world was to come to an 
end. 

Some years before that, two gentle- 
men, very respectable tradesmen, had 
come some miles on a divine mission, 
as they said, to me and two or three 
of my neighbours, to announce the 
same thing, I presume as a warning. 
NowI do not, and did not, entertain the 
least evil suspicion against these gen- 
tlemen ; I believe they were perfectly 
honest and sincere ; but I have often 
since thought of the danger to them- 
selves of their fanaticism. When con- 
vinced that their faith had deceived 
them, what had they to fly to? They 
believed in their mission, and, alas! 
found it a lie ; the natural consequence 
would be that they would suspect 
every inspiration, finding the idea of 
their own a fallacy. But this is be- 
yond my inquiry. These explana- 
tions of prophecy go to a certain point, 
from thence there is liberty to verge 
off into any direction, and ingenuity 
may fill up any scheme, where to 
question what is to come would ap- 
pear as presumptuous as to assume it. 
The author of this pamphlet, as all 
these interpreters do, includes in his 
scheme the fall of the Papacy; but 
here the Papacy is quite of minor 
prominent importance. As I said, 
Austria is doomed, her destruction 
quite gloated over, and denounced as 
an immediate event. The second 
item of events is in italics, thus :— 

“* War between France and Austria, 
overthrow of the latter, and consequent 
destruction of the Papacy.” 

Now, let us for a moment suppose 
a bad political intention—let it be 
assumed for a moment that the ene- 
mies of Austria desire to prejudice 
this country against her in particular, 
could they do a more wise thing than 
to take advantage of the just indigna- 
tion throughout the population of 
England at this moment against 
Popery ? And to make it be believed 
that the necessary preliminary event 
to the destruction of Popery must be 
the destruction of Austria—and as 
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familiar interpretation of the prophe- 
cies terminates in the overthrow of 
the Papacy, and that has been so 
widely believed—what can be more 
dexterous than to append the over- 
throw of the Popedom to the destruc- 
tion of the government of their hatred ? 
I do not pretend to know that the 
author, be he who he may, had any 
such intention ; but, without question, 
he is consciously or unconsciously fur- 
thering the views of those revolution- 
ists who have been of late, and are 
now, making Austria the country of 
their attack. There is, hdwever, so 
much bitterness in every word which 
relates to Austria, far beyond any 
expression of the kind towards Rome, 
that a suspicion of intention may 
not unfairly be entertained. Let the 
reader judge. 

“ After the angel had poured it (the 
seventh vial) into the air, where it caused 
a world of dire commotions, the apostle 
was carried away into the wilderness, to 
see the judgments’ these would cause to 
fall on the beast and his image—in other 
words, on Austria and Rome. For, let 


it be observed, that Austria, as well as 
Turkey and Rome, is doomed to perdi- 


tion, before the ten toes of the image are 
smitten with the stone. As Turkey had 
yielded to the Papacy its secular and 
ecclesiastical power, so Austria has sup- 
ported this two-fold authority more than 
any of the other powers, and therefore 
shall suffer a more signal punishment. 
Indeed, we find this kingdom, which is in 
the prophecy styled the two-horned beast, 
identified with, and assimilated to, the 
Papacy in all its more damnatory features. 
The history of its rise and progress is 
given in the last eight verses of the thir- 
teenth chapter of Revelation, as well as 
in the seventh of Daniel, where its fate 
is particularly described —‘ They (the 
saints) shall take away his dominion, to 
consume and destroy it untotheend.’ In 
that dark history of cruelties and crimes 
perpetrated by the horns against the 
saints, or friends of liberty, Austria occu- 
ples an unenviably prominent distinction. 
The blood of the two witnesses lies hea- 
vily on that country, and has long cried 
for vengeance from on high ; nor has it 
cried in vain. When these witnesses 
were raised, and appeared in the person 
of Napoleon, the iron hand of a stern re- 
tribution was laid upon Austria, and his 
dominion was for a time taken away. 
The judgment was temporarily suspended 
by the removal of the ambitious Corsican ; 
but though vengeance has been delayed, 
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it cannot be much longer averted. His 
dominion was at that time only tempo- 
rarily taken away, but now it must be 
‘consumed and destroyed unto the end.’ 
And this will doubtless be accomplished 
by the same power that punished him 
before. France, though herself one of 
the doomed toe kingdoms, will be the 
scourge and destroyer of the two-horned 
beast, and preparation is being made for 
the accomplishment of the work. Al- 
ready are the two powers placed in hostile 
relations, and a speedy war must ensue. 
The result of this will be the final over- 
throw of the ‘ bloody house of Austria,’ 
and the annexation of its territory to 
France.” 


It is admitted that Austria is ‘* not 
within the boundary of the image ter- 
ritory” —notwithstanding which, she 
is to be destroyedas if shewere. Here, 
then, is an emendation of the Scriptu- 
ral prophecy, which ought to have in- 
cluded it. Such is fanatical presump- 
tion. Other countries are dismissed 
to their account, and to perdition in a 
more summary manner. ‘The powers 
which really answer to the toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image are—Bava- 
ria, Lombardy, Hungary, Greece, Sar- 
dinia, Naples, Portugal, Spain, France, 
and Belgium; and if we understand 
the prophecy aright, these kingdoms 
will be wholly destroyed, or at least 
completely shattered, within the next 
fifteen years.” There is not, then, 
the slightest use in taking a lease for 
more than fourteen years in any of 
those countries. Nay, he who be- 
lieves the interpretation and sells a 
property for twenty years’ purchase, 
must be conscious that he is a very 
great rogue. One would like to have 
some test of the real belief of these 
modern prophets in their own prophe- 
cies. Do they in the business of life 
act upon them ? One of the gentlemen 
who said he was an angel sent to me, 
was a wine-merchant. As he an- 
nounced the speedy end of the world, 
it would be curious to ascertain if he 
ceased to lay in a stock of the previous 
vintage ; if he gave bills payable after 
the day of the coming general destruc- 
tion. Should a man throw away his 
estate and ruin his children on such a 
belief, would he come under an inquisi- 
tion de lunatico inquirendo, as one who 
knew not how to take care of his pro- 
perty? Dean Swiftdismisseda trouble- 
some crowd by telling them he had 
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put off an eclipse; credulity will readi- 
ly fasten upon any excuse. People 
yet believe that Joanna Southcott is 
not dead. Her chapel, or whatever 
the building be called, is still herme- 
tically sealed, waiting for her reap- 
pearance. What though Joe Smith 
was a very great rogue, and his dis- 
covered plates have disappeared, his 
believers are quite anation ; and very 
strange, by all accounts, are their 
doings. They are powerful, even to 
cause some alarm to the States. So 
let not any say that this or that ab- 
surdity is too manifest, and can do no 
harm. 

It is an old trick that prophecies 
should bring about the events they 
foretell, and prophets are likely enough 
to multiply exceedingly under mesmer- 
ism. Adolphe went about the country 
to be consulted upon future events, to 
tell where valuable writings regarding 
estates might be discovered, and to 
give inspired—or mesmerical, which is 
perhaps meant to be the same thing— 
information for direction of most pri- 
vate family affairs. He made his 


living by it—it is no fable—I was 


present when it was announced that 
he would receive visitors for these 
purposes—and of course visitors came; 
and if people of education went to him 
and paid their money, can we expect 
that those of less information will not 
believe? And who will be bold enough 
to say that a general, or even wide 
belief in an evil prophecy, may not be 
a dangerous thing? Persuade a people 
that they are doomed to be destroyed, 
—and they will not manfully defend 
themselves. Here may be a cunning 
card for the peace societies yet to play, 
and it is known that many of their 
members have been great sympathisers 
with Poles and Hungarians, and uni- 
versal Revolutionists, when the word 
peace was not so much upon their lips, 
as other untoward expressions. If 
one of these prophets knew he would 
be believed, he might make a very 
dangerous use of his talent, and, pro- 
phesying evil, would certainly deserve 
burning as much as ever witch did, if 
witch-burning were in fashion. But 
these old dames are gone—witchcraft 
has assumed another name. People 
don’t think so because they don’t see 
the black cat, though Mr Charles 
Dickens is resuscitating the demonia- 
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combustion. 

But this is digression. It is not to 
be supposed that this little pamphlet 
is intended for England alone. Parts 
of it, at least, may be translated for the 
benefit of the restless French nation, 
that their love of conquest and glory 
may be put into action. The whole 
may with a purpose be circulated in 
Germany. But of France, how flat- 
tering is it to be told, that France is 
to overthrow Austria—* The result of 
this will be the final overthrow of the 
bloody house of Austria, and the an- 
nexation of its territory to France.” 
If this were compassing the death of 
an individual king, or perhaps person, 
the publisher might be amenable to 
law. Yet the offence is much beyond 
that of the individual case which is 
really involved in it. It calls imme- 
diately upon France to inflict upon a 
power with which we are at peace, 
the worst miseries of the worst war, 
one for entire overthrow—national 
annihilation. And should not this be 
punishable ? We have little reason to 
complain of a similar recommendation 
to the new emperor, with regard to us, 
by a Frenchman, if we permit such 
publications as this to go forth, the 
first result of which may be assassi- 
nations by fanatics; and probably the 
attempt on the life of the Emperor of 
Austria was not the act of a mad 
Hungarian alone. The French docu- 
ment, however, was so ridiculous, so 
outrageous, that it is only contemp- 
tible; in this case, the assumed gravity 
and sanctity of prophecy gives it a 
more serious aspect. It were to be 
desired that some law will meet the 
mischief, or we know not to what ex- 
tent this experiment may go, or how 
far repeated attacks, through the press 
of England upon foreign governments, 
may not only alienate us from them, 
but encourage a disposition more than 
unfriendly towards us. Truly we are 
becoming a meddling, impertinent na- 
tion; and it is lamentable to think 
that a rabid press have taken the cue 
from men high in her Majesty’s coun- 
cils. The recent speeches of two of 
her Majesty’s Ministers incapacitate 
them at least from devising a law to 
meet cases of this atrocious nature. 
But further, with regard to these pro- 
phetic pages, to make its way the 
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better it must flatter the vanity of 
England aswellasof France. Flattery, 
that “ stalking horse of policy,” offers 
us its most pleasant balm. Russia is 
to aim at, and nearly obtain, Universal 
Empire ; but section 4 tells us, ‘‘ Bri- 
tain rapidly extends her Eastern pos- 
sessions, prevents the occupation of 
Judea, and completes the first stage of 
the restoration of the Jews.” The Jews 
ought to take off some editions of the 
work for this, especially at this mo- 
ment of their political hopes; but that 
by the by. As this pamphlet is to 
be read also in Ireland, a little salve 
must also be applied to the Irish sore. 
Ireland, then, is to be saved ; Ireland 
“+ is destined to be saved,” because of 
her union with England. It is the 
* bloody house of Austria;” but not a 
word is whispered about blood-shed- 
ding in unhappy Ireland. The whole 
Anglo-Saxon race are to be the really 
favoured. “‘'To her (Britain), to the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race, of which she 
is the head and representative, is the 
task assigned of carrying forward the 
religious, moral, and social progress 
of the world ; and by this she must be 
well assisted by her children in the 
west and south. America is to be 


united with her in the holy work, and 
Australia must grow in strength for 
the same purpose ; and thus supported 
on each side by a strong and stalwart 
son, the brave old empire will feel 


equal tothe task.” Exceedingly flat- 
tering this to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
“The great moral contest of spiritual 
freedom and social morality must be 
sustained, and the cause must unite 
them and us in an eternal bond of 
brotherhood.” Besides that this bro- 
therhood is a little too like fraternisa- 
tion, one is not quite sure of the social 
moral of brother Jonathan, nor that the 
Cuban sympathisers are exactly the 
people for a righteous cause ; although 
there may be some analogy in the 
author’s mind between refugee scoun- 
drelism and Cuban expeditions. Eng- 
land is to be at first single-handed 
against the autocrat of Russia. The 
Alexander of the North, having con- 
quered the rest of the world, is to 
besiege Jerusalem with immense ar- 
mies. Now, at this point there is 
such a manifest absurdity, as to 
appear a mere act of forgetfulness 
in the writer. America is to send 
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forces to Jerusalem, to aid the Bri- 
tish; and for what? ‘To prepare 
for the greatest physical battle that 
ever was fought on this struggling 
earth.” The battle array is given in 
perfectly dramatic effect. ‘On one 
side, the motley millions of Russia 
and the nations of Continental Earope 
are drawn up on the slopes of the 
hills and sides of the valleys towards 
the north; while on the other are 
ranged the thousands of Britain and 
her offspring, from whose firm and re- 
gular ranks gleam forth the dark eyes 
of many of the sons of Abraham, de- 
termined to preserve their newly re- 
covered city, or perish, like their 
ancestors of a former age, in its ruins 
—all is ready.” The reader will be 
astonished, however, to find there is 
to be no battle after all. What! all 
these armaments come all the way 
from America and from Britain, for 
nothing? Yes, for nothing; there is 
a “ Deus ex machinad”—no need of 
them. Then why should they have 
come ?—merely to give the writer an 
opportunity to describe the battle 
preparations? This is very absurd, 
and again demands one of Mr Puff’s 
stage directions in his tragedy, The 
Spanish Armada. ‘Flourish of drums, 
trumpets, cannon, &c. &c. ; the pro- 
cession of all English rivers and their 
tributaries, with their emblems, &c. ; 
begins with Handel’s water-music 
—ends with a chorus, to the march 
in Judas Maccabeus.” During this 
scene, Puff directs and applauds every- 
thing. 

Bat the Americans, with their merit 
of “* spiritual freedom” (not a word 
about any other freedom), with the 
stars and stripes—how come they 
there? for, in their way, with their 
three million of slaves, they are as 
great autocrats as the Great Auto- 
crat. They come by special invita- 
Is it not? Mr Puff again 
speaks :— 

“In the critical emergency, the 
parent island sends a cry across the 
Atlantic, ‘ Come over and help us!’ 
Swiftly the sound is borne over the 
waves, and soon an answering echo 
is wafted back from the shores of 
Columbia.” (The echo here would be 
a mockery, and no answer; but let 
that pass.) ‘The cause is common, 
and the struggle must be common 
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too.” (It is not an echo after all.) 
“ ¢ Wearecoming, brother Jobn’ (saith 
brother Jonathan), is the noble reply, 
and almost ere it is delivered, a fleet 
of gallant vessels is crossing the Pa- 
cific, with the stars and stripes glan- 
cing on every mast. Another force is 
on its way from the far South, and 
soon the flower and strength of the 
Anglo-Saxon race meet on the sacred 
soil of Palestine. The intelligence of 
their approach reaches the sacrilegious 
usurper, and he leads forth his army,” 
Wwe. &e. 

Yet, after all, as I forewarned the 
reader, there is no fight! What is to 
become of them all? It is only sur- 
prising the author did not ask them, 
as Mr Puff did his dramatis persone, 
if they couldn’t go off kneeling. As 
to the Russians, and all that mighty 
army, literally their fate is borrowed 
from the fate of the Kilkenny cats: 
they destroy each other. No wonder 
the author should say, ‘* The scene 
that follows baffles description. Amid 
earthquakes and showers of fire, the 
bewildered and maddened armies of 
the Autocrat rush, sword in hand, 
against each other, while the Israel- 
ites and their Anglo-Saxon friends 
gaze on the spectacle with amaze- 
ment and consternation. It does not 
appear that they will ever lift their 
hand against that foe which they 
had come so far to meet.” These 
are the words of the author. They 
come for no purpose, but, as it may 
be guessed, to act the part of under- 
takers. This is really awfully ridicu- 
lous. As the whole great tragedy— 
if it be a tragedy, or rather melo- 
drama—is to be completed within 
fifteen years, the question may fairly 
be asked, Has Lord John Russell 
read the book?—and is he looking—as 
one good turn deserves another—to be 
made the Jews’ secretary of state ?— 
and is he preparing an oath of fidelity 
for himself, quite unlike that on the 
** faith of a Christian?” For, be it 
observed, in this catastrophe the Jews 
are not yet to be converted. 

‘* For the preparation of a race 
for such a destiny as this, it was ne- 
cessary that they should burst those 
chains of civil and ecclesiastical des- 
potism which priestcraft had forged 
for, and fastened around, the human 
soul. And how emphatically and 
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nobly have Britain and America per- 
formed this duty !” 

What does the writer of this think 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin? Has he ever 
read the slave-sale advertisements ?— 
the Virginia slave-crop? There are 
some millions who would be exceed- 
ingly glad if the chains were broken. 
I do not mean to throw vituperation 
on the Americans—the very slave 
question has its difficulties—but this 
little contradiction between fact and 
promise is rather surprising, consider- 
ing that the author is a prophet. He 
leaves quite out of the account some 
million of slaves, as not ‘* humans,” 
and boldly speaks of the whole peo- 
ple as free. ‘‘ At this moment they 
are free, and ready to assume their 
heaven-appointed office.” He is a 
hero-worshipper —idolises Cromwell 
and the old hypocritical Puritans— 
than whom earth never had greater 
tyrants; and though he is obliged 
to include Poland and Hungary in 
the image-territory, he has a word of 
comfort for the refugees—the patriots 
—whereby he makes a curious dis- 
tinction. ‘* As powers they are doom- 
ed to fall; and though their wrongs 
shall one day be righted, for the pre- 
sent their noble-hearted patriots must 
resign themselves and their cause to 
the will of Heaven.” 

There is a very striking difference 
between the prophets of old and the 
prophets of our new times. They of 
old were humbled under their inspira- 
tion—awe-stricken, smitten to the 
earth with the knowledge of the evil 
to come. Under the deepest woe, 
their hearts yearned in commisera- 
tion of the sufferings they foresaw, 
and were compelled to denounce. 
Far other are the feelings of our 
modern prophet; far from pity, he 
exults to see dwelling-places go 
‘* crashing down,” and people ‘ lick- 
ing the dust.” There might be plea- 
santer sights for a humane man. 
He proclaims these truths of his 
vision to remove uneasiness and 
anxiety, by assuring his countrymen 
they will only see the whole world, 
excepting only themselves, under in- 
tolerable sufferings. And thus he 
says: ‘‘ The author of this pamphlet 
hopes that, for this very purpose, it 
will be widely circulated.” Do but 
hear how he swells and magnifies 
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himself as the only commissioned 
angel—how he is privileged to receive 
with his glory, intense delight from 
scenes that would give ineffable pain 
to all mankind but himself. Poising 
himself, as it were, upon the highest 
pinnacle of safety, he looks below, 


“ And is himself the great sublime he draws.” 


And thus he says :— 

“ What a sublime position does 
that individual occupy, who can stand 
at a distance, and gaze upon such a 
thrilling spectacle as Europe will 
soon present, with calmness and as- 
surance, ‘ seeing the end from the 
beginning.’ Can anything, indeed, 
be more sublime than this? It is 
like” (here is a mistake certainly) 
*¢ one of the ancient prophets of Israel 
gazing from some far-off mountain- 
side on the fulfilment of one of his 
own prophecies. As he gazes on the 
scene—perhaps a city staggering into 
the bosom of an earthquake, or the 
progress of a battle between Israel 
and her enemies—is it possible to 
imagine the calmly glowing feelings 
of his soul, as, privileged beyond 
mortals, he contemplates what had 
already been pictured to his mind, 
and can tell the next dwelling-place 
that shall go crashing down, or the 
next enemy that shall lick the dust. 
Still greater, if possible, is the posi- 
tion occupied by one who can pass 
the boundary of the everlasting 
present, and boldly map the events 
of the future. God-like he sits on 
the edge of the thick darkness, and 
resolves the mystic shapes that flit 
and gamble there into regularity and 
order. The dense mist which has 
hitherto overhung this‘end of the 
‘bridge’ rolls slowly upward, and 
the things it concealed loom forth 
dimly, it may be, but still visible 
enough in their outlines and linea- 
ments to enable him to recognise 
them when the wheels of time bear 
him slowly past them. The very 
idea of superiority of position like 
this is enrapturing. To think that 
it is only a select few that are thus 
highly privileged—that those whom 
the events so nearly concern are igno- 
rant of them—to witness the terror 
and astonishment with which they 
are met by those they come to de- 
stroy—and, above all, to know that 
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he and his kindred are beyond the 
reach of their sweeping embrace, is 
to occupy a position never before 
reached by any save the inspired of 
the Lord.” 

The cruel wretch—was he drunk 
or mad when he wrote this detestable 
nonsense ? If there were nothing else 
in these pages to disparage the pro- 
phesying spirit, would not this fustian, 
to the commonest understanding, bring 
conviction that he must be a false pro- 
phet ? 


“ Tribus anticyris caput insanabile.” 


Is he a mad refugee ?—and has he had 
his bombast translated into bad Eng- 
lish? ‘To gloat over the miseries of 
mankind, ‘ privileged above mortals” 
—to be capable, in such scenes, of 
enjoying ineffable raptures, under the 
mean, selfish satisfaction of his own 
and his kindred’s safety ! It is charity 
to hope he is not in his senses—cer- 
tainly he is not in his ‘* right mind.” 
The insanity of fanaticism, whether 
religious or political, is always cruel. 

Perhaps I have needlessly extend- 
ed remarks upon this pamphlet; but 
as if came in my way—one of the 
** sixteenth thousand” —and bears 
upon politics, on which I purposed to 
write, though in a rambling way, it 
may be as well that it should be 
noticed ; for it may do mischief among 
credulous people. There are numbers 
of people who are helping a rabid 
democracy, as if ignorant of its ob- 
jects. There is a widespread con- 
spiracy against all existing govern- 
ments ; when foreign princes are 
aimed at, the arguments are in- 
tended to come home to our own. 
Those politicians who, in their orato- 
rical flourishes, suspend on a gibbet 
the emperors of Russia and Austria, 
you may be sure, when they set one 
up, will take care to leave room in 
the middle for other crowned and 
uncrowned personages. A mad dog 
is not more perniciously rabid than 
a true republican; he will bite all 
and everywhere, that the world may 
be poisoned with his slaver, and all 
rave together. 

The interpreter of prophecy above 
quoted having settled the ‘* uncon- 
verted” Jews in Palestine, and set- 
tled himself and kindred quietly down 
in the Millennium reign, leaves a 
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pause for a little consideration of the 
Jews, not in Palestine, but in Parlia- 
ment. The bill has not passed the 
House of Lords; and as the majority 
in the Commons is a reduced one, it 
may be yet hoped the Lords will reject 
it. As long as Christianity is “ part 
and parcel of the law of the land,” 
the country may be said to put itself 
in trust for protection to a Christian 
sanctity. It is true we have held 
this “ part and parcel” loosely 
enough of late years. But absolutely 
by legislation to repudiate its Chris- 
tian character, does appear to be 
tempting Providence, and provoking 
an abaudonment. Does not the law 
of Parliament recognise Christian 
prayers, and invoke the Divine aid 
upon their deliberations, for which 
Christians are wont to pray? It is 
presumed, whatever may be fact and 
practice, that members are influenced 
by these proceedings, and that they 
are bonds upon their consciences—a 
Jew cannot join in them—and the 
nation relaxes one ostensible bond. 
Is a Jew to legislate for a Christian 
church ? Scarcely, it may be thought, 
can they fairly legislate for any coun- 
try but that they all look to, for their 
interests are not confirmed in any. 
Their very dealings with foreign na- 
tions—their loans—may very much 
interfere with their judgments as 
members of Parliament. Questions 
of peace and war may not always be 
trusted with safety to those who are 
80 peculiarly involved in foreign in- 
terests. But surely the visible, pal- 
pable repudiation of the national 
claim to Christianity and Christian- 
ity’s protection, should be all in all 
in this Jew-question. Forcible as 
any other objection may be, it is 
nothing compared to this one. And 
why is it so pertinaciously forced 
upon the country? Only because in 
some manner or other, which it is not 
convenient to scrutinise too closely, 
it is connected with the return of 
Lord John Russell as representative 
for London. Ingenious sophistries 
always imply a bad cause, and a 
lack of any argumentative founda- 
tion. When this subject of admission 
of Jews into Parliament was dis- 
cussed in 1851, I could not help 
noting down the very strange kind 
of reasoning adopted by a leading 
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journal. It amounted to nothing less 
than an elaborate defence of oath- 
breaking. It was an attempt to 
prove that ‘on the faith of a Chris- 
tian” is no oath at all—that “ sensi- 
ble men ought to be able to separate 
the substance of an oath from the 
attestation by which it concludes.” 
What is this in effect, but to emanci- 
pate all men, from henceforth, from 
the guilt of perjury? If this be sound 
doctrine, any one may, without com- 
mitting a crime, kiss the book and 
swear upon it, and not be forsworn, 
provided he does not believe in it. 
Men’s lives may be thus sworn away 
by any infidel, and this social law 
acquits him: he is no perjurer. That 
this may not appear a false interpre- 
tation, take the words as given in the 
journal (The Times): ‘*To reduce 
the question to a narrow point, sup- 
pose an unbeliever, being once sworn 
upon the Gospels, should give evi- 
dence in a court of justice well and 
truly, would it anywhere be held 
that this man had committed per- 
jury ?” 

Surely our present laws would at 
least punish him as a perjurer, and 
therefore pronounce him guilty of the 
crime. This argument would justify 
Jews and Infidels to take any oath, 
with the very purpose of breaking it. 
There was a time when the Jews 
were more scrupulous; and far be it 
from me to say they are not still more 
scrupulous in this matter than such 
an advocate of their cause would 
make them. There was once a case 
in which, we are told, false witnesses 
were sought, “‘ yet found they none: 
at last came two false witnesses.” It 
is a dangerous doctrine, if once well 
and extensively inculcated, that it is 
the part of sensibie men “ to separate 
the substance of an oath from the 
attestation by which it concludes.” 
But even this apparently novel and 
ingenious pleading is not original, nor 
is it borrowed from a quarter that 
sensible men look upon with much 
favour. It may be found, and strongly 
urged, in the chronicles of our king- 
killing times. It was frequent in the 
mouths of those who murdered the 
king, and demolished or mutilated 
our churches. The farther we go 


from their morals and principles, the 
better. The arguments of that day 
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are well put into quaint rhyme by 
Butler, in his Hudibras. Let any one 
compare them with the originals:— 

“ We’re not commanded to forbear 
Indefinitely, at all to swear, 

But to swear idly and in vain, 

Without self-interest or gain : 

For breaking of an oath and lying 

Is but a kind of self-denying.”” 

“ Did they not swear to maintain law 
In which that swearing made a flaw ? 

For Protestant religion vow 

That did that vowing disallow ? 

For privilege of Parliament, 

Tn which that swearing made a rent?” 

“ This tells us plainly what they thought, 
That oaths and swearing go for nought. 
And that by them ’twere only meant 
To serve for an expedient, 

What was the public faith found out for, 

But to show men for what they fought for ? 

The public faith, which ar one 

Is bound t’observe, yet kept by none ; 

And if they go for nothing, why 

Should private faith have such a tie?” 

“The Rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 

Which afterward he found.untoward, 

And stubborn to be kept, or too hard, 

Any three other Jews o’ the nations 

Might free him from the obligations.” 

The ironical sophistries of Butler 
are finely covered with the graces of 
rhyme; but the plagiarist of the 
press, in his serious :prosaic parda- 
phrase, missing rhyme and reason, 
has only rendered the moral the more 
odious. 

Whether such doctrine, so scattered, 
has in some peculiarly favourable soils 
taken root, and promises a prolific 
crop of perjuries, may be a fair sub- 
ject of inquiry for those whose duty 
it is to make it. Certainly, of late 
years much laxity of opinion on oaths 
has been very observable; faith has 
80 often been broken by politicians of 
the expediency school — faith given 
with oath, and faith implied without 
it—that it is not matter of much won- 
der, if the morality of the people in 
this respect be somewhat loosened. 
It is to the point to quote a few words 
delivered by Mr Justice Erle, as given 
in the Times of the 9th of March :— 

‘“* Perjury appeared to him now to 
be so common, that he was very 
strongly in favour of the appointment 
of a public prosecutor, who might be 
directed by the judge to take proceed- 
ings against persons who had evi- 
dently given false testimony, in order 
that a stop might be put to acts of so 
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gross a nature as had recently come 
before him.” 

I have thus ventured to point out 
some matters in our home condition, 
worthy the attention of those who 
seem just now to have little else to 
do. There is little need of casting 
slurs on foreign governments, but 
there is need of routing out the con- 
spiracies ripening daily here, endan- 
gering them and us; and there is our 
own increase of crime, and the new 
phases it has assumed. Do not let 
it be said that the word “ Protection” 
is so odious, that we will have none 
of it, of any kind. Let us be able to 
walk the streets without fear of the 
garotte ; let the well-located armies 
of thieves, rascals, rogues, house- 
breakers, and, alas to say ! murderers, 
find their regular training, practice, 
and organised discipline, more difficult 
to accomplish than they have hither- 
to found them to be. Let them have 
some dread of punishment, and feel 
it, though it be at some infringement 
of the liberty of the subject. Our 
state apothecaries and doctors who 
have served apprenticeship im the 
political laboratosy of the greatest 
empire of our day, have much to do 
when they seemingly have nothing 
to do. Though they shake their 
heads, and answer no questions, let 
them look to their patients and their 
salves; and wherever they apply 
them, let the plasters be at least as 
broad as the sores. A. OB 


P.S.—Since the above was written, 
I have seen three notices, which show 
that my remarks are not altogether ill- 
timed. Two are parliamentary, and 
one the decree of a foreign govern~ 
ment. The last would make an ad- 
mirable item in the general law of 
nations ; it would be most useful to 
this country, and prevent a world of 
trouble to come. It is thus given in 
the Times:—‘* ParmMA.—A grand 
ducal decree declares that every in- 
dividual conspiring against the safety 
of any foreign state shall be punished 
with five years at the galleys.” Were 
there now a law in existence that 
would authorise the apprehension of 
Mazzini, the moment he lands, to be 
tried for the murders recently com- - 
mitted under his conspiracy, few 
honest men would regret its being 
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put in force; and if Kossuth were 
added in the indictment, for his com- 
plicity, so much the better. 

Then there is Mr Fitzroy’s motion 
on ‘‘ Assaults upon women and chil- 
dren.” Thanks to Mr Fitzroy, and to 
Mr Phinn who ably seconded him. 
What the latter said with regard to 
corporal punishments is quite right. 
It might with great advantage be ex- 
tended much beyond the limitation 
laid down. Your swell-mob gentry 
might be all the better for a good 
bastinado now and then; and your 
brutes, though they generally bear 
the brute-mark in their foreheads, it 
would be a good thing if they had it 
on their backs; and if burnt in more 
visibly. on their persons, they would 
only have their due. But why wo- 
men and children only should come 
under this protection, is not so clear. 
Aged men are as defenceless; nor is 
there any reason why all should not 
be equally protected. The oath ques- 
tion, introduced by Mr Pellat, is a 
stibject requiring more consideration 
than can now be given to it. On 
that I have at present but one re- 
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mark to make. It is said that the 
word of a gentleman is his oath. It 
may be asked, What is the parliamen- 
tary sense in which this saying is to 
be received? for it might be as well 
to remind the Peelite portion of our 
Government, that in carrying out the 
expediency system, a construction 
has been put upon it which has 
astonished the gentlemen of England’s 
old school. One, and perhaps more 
than one statesman, has said what he 
did not mean—has promised what he 
never meant, when he promised it, to 
perform—(property tax, for instance), 
—nay, at the very time when he 
promised, he set about other enact- 
ments, with the afterwards acknow- 
ledged intention of perpetuating what 
he had promised speedily to abolish; 
and on another occasion, betraying 
a party who took his word, made 
speeches to delude them in favour of 
the laws which’ he was preparing to 
abrogate. It would be well the 
House should give a definition of the 
Word of a Gentleman, as well as 
the limited meaning and force of 
Oaths. 
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